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THE  MASS  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

THAT  man  in  the  mass  varies  greatly  from  man  in  the 
individual,  is  a  well-attested  and  important  fact.  A 
mob  of  men,  though  its  units  may  be  peacJeful  and  law- 
abiding  citizens,  trained  to  order  and  self-control  by  years 
of  experience,  is  a  dangerous  monster  with  a  ratiocination 
and  impulse  distinctly  its  own.  It  gives  more  than  it 
receives.  It  imposes  its  will  on  each  single  member,  and 
assimilates  each  unit  to  its  own  preponderant  whole.  It 
is  liable  to  gusts  of  animal  passion — panic,  rage,  frenzy — 
which  dvilization  is  supposed  to  have  trained  out  of  us.  Its 
ethical  and  intellectual  standard  is  lower  than  that  of  most 
of  its  members. 

The  college  body  is  separated  so  distinctly  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  so  closely  compacted  and  clearly  characterized 
by  its  very  nature,  that  it  may  in  some  part  be  considered 
as  a  mere  mass  of  men — a  mob  in  fact,  with  a  mob's  varia- 
tion from  the  individual. 

In  the  mass  the  college  body  is  conservative  in  the 
extreme.    It  clings  to  custom  and  perpetuates  and  hands 
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down  the  traditions  which  its  predecessors  cherished. 
When  the  old  fence  was  torn  down  in  spite  of  bitter  indigna- 
tion and  appeal  from  graduate  and  undergraduate,  one 
might  have  supposed  that  an  old  custom  had  perished.  But 
no!  another  fence  was  built  inside  the  Campus,  and  resent- 
ment is  fast  disappearing.  Now,  the  old  fence  had  a  reason 
for  existence;  it  was  a  rational  means  to  a  proper  end — 
that  of  enclosing  the  college  property  and  marking  the 
limits  set  for  Town  and  Gown.  The  new  fence  is  hope- 
lessly and  touchingly  irrelevant.  It  wanders  idly  across 
the  Campus,  serving  no  purpose  that  an  ordinary  fence 
is  intended  for,  and  used  entirely  as  a  seat.  Yet  a  row 
of  benches,  which  would  be  far  more  comfortable,  could 
never  take  its  place.  Such  is  the  force  of  college  conserva- 
tism. 

This  clinging  to  the  old  and  customary  is  wanting  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  individual.  The  reforms  that  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  society  system,  in  the  college 
papers  and  the  administration  of  college  interests,  are  due 
to  the  energy  of  half  a  dozen  men,  whose  enthusiasm  has 
prevailed  over  the  inertia  of  the  mass.  The  college  as  a 
whole  resents  any,  even  the  most  necessary  change;  and 
bows  only  to  the.  inevitable,  with  sullen  resentment. 

It  is  in  the  mass  that  we  notice  the  acts  of  lawlessness  and 
roughness  once  supposed  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of 
college  life.  No  undergraduate  in  his  church  at  home 
would  deliberately  insult  his  pastor  by  informing  him  that 
his  sermon  was  too  long,  and  demanding  that  he  should 
stop;  yet  that  is  what  we  do  here,  and  not  infrequently. 
This  demand  is  indirect,  of  course — by  universal  shuffling 
of  the  feet,  or  obtrusive  coughing;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
unmistakeable. 

Our  table-manners,  too,  vary  with  the  number  of  men 
who  eat  their  meals  together.  In  the  smaller  eating  clubs 
men  act  very  nearly  as  they  would  in  civilized  society.  As 
the  clubs  grow  larger,  the  manners  grow  worse,  until  at 
Commons  we  go  back  very  nearly  to  the  habit  of  primitive 
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man,  whose  natural  soul  had  not  yet  learned  the  niceties 
of  knife  and  fork,  and  despised  the  enervating  influence 
of  the  napkin. 

At    recitation   also    this   difference   is   apparent.     The 
smaller  ones  approach  very  closely  that  ideal  of  the  true 
teacher — a  band  of  students  working  together  for  a  com- 
mon end,  with  the  distinction  of  master  and  pupil  practi- 
cally vanished.     In  the  larger  courses  this  distinction  is 
sharply  apparent.     The  teacher  is  the  pedagogue,  and  his 
pupils  a  lot  of  very  unruly  school-boys;  indeed,  not  every 
teacher  is  master  in  his  own  class-room,  and  yet  were  this 
same  professor  to  give  private  instruction  to  any  single 
member  of  his  lawless  class,  he  would  find  him  a  quiet  and 
submissive  pupil. 

In  administrative  matters  the  undergraduate  body,  which 
within  certain  limits  is  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs, 
tends  rather  to  an  oligarchy  or  a  despotism,  than  to  a 
democracy.  The  editorial  boards  of  most  of  the  college 
papers  elect  their  own  successors;  the  athletic  teams  choose 
their  own  captains,  who  then  rule  with  absolute  authority; 
no  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  Glee  Club,  which  to 
niany  thousands  all  over  the  country  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  college.  Yet  as  individuals  we^  feel  our  position 
as  citizens  of  a  republic,  and  clamour  against  "taxation 
^thout  representation,"  and  power  that  is  not  responsible. 
In  other  ways  the  distinction  might  be  drawn  between 
the  undergraduate  body  and  individual.  Let  us  take  these 
^mples  as  sufficient,  however,  and  in  turn  examine  the 
causes  which  determine  this  distinction. 

There  is  in  the  first  place  the  bald  influence  of  the  mob — 
the  gross  strength  of  number.  The  individual  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  authority  of  the  college  government — the  mass 
is  responsible  to  no  one.  One  man  may  be  expelled  for 
raising  his  class  flag  at  the  Promenade  concert.  But  three 
hundred  men?  The  matter  is  very  different.  There  is 
safety  in  numbers,  and  though  such  a  feeling  is  essentially 
cowardice,  this  immunity  is  reckoned  on. 
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Next  there  is  the  ethical  lowering  peculiar  to  the  mob. 
For,  as  the  slowest  ship  determines  the  speed  of  the  fleet, 
so  the  most  lawless  element  determines  the  tone  of  the 
mass.  The  mob  is  as  young  as  its  youngest  member,  and 
the  old  schoolboy  pride  in  outrage  for  outrage  sake  has 
thus  full  play. 

The  result  is  at  times  unfortunate,  and  will  often  happen 
so,  so  long  as  the  mob  retains  its  power.  This  power, 
however,  is  being  gradually  weakened  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  barriers  which  separated  class  from  class  and 
the  college  from  the  outside  world.  Elective  courses,  the 
growth  of  the  various  departments,  the  increase  in  comfort 
and  wealth,  are  steadily  destroying  these  barriers.  Perhaps 
the  time  may  come  when  the  college  man  will  no  longer 
be  considered  a  distinct  species,  and  the  college  body  be 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  body  public. 

Huntington  Mason. 


■♦-•- 


•  A  CHILD  SPEAKS. 

I  wonder,  when  the  blue  goes  black 
And  clouds  come  rumbling  'cross  the  sky, 
And  dust  goes  flying  down  and  back 
Upon  the  road,  while  thunder's  crack 
Makes  blind,  white  sparks  that  hurt  my  eye, 
Is  it  God's  carriage  going  by, 

I  wonder? 

I  wonder,  when  the  sun  goes  out, 
To  leave  the  world  all  dark  and  sad. 
And  water's  sobbing  in  the  spout. 
While  birds  sit  drooping  all  about 
And  skies  are  grey,  instead  of  glad, 
Does  God  feel  hurt  because  I'm  bad, 

I  wonder? 


W.  H,  Field, 


««        •    •       *    * 


«  •       •  •  • 

«         « •  « 
•         «    • 
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IN  THE  SQUARE  AT   MONTIGNY. 

IT  all  happened  very  long  ago — not  so  long  but  what 
we  old  people  can  remember,  but  still  long  enough 
to  be  before  our  great  Emperor  had  come  into  power. 
And  that  must  surely  have  been  very  long  indeed. 

Gil  had  left  Paris  and  was  coming  back  to  his  old  home 
in  Montigny — Gil  d'Arblay,  hale,  hearty,  forty-five  and  a 
captain  in  the  King's  army,  whose  business  was  gone,  now 
that    the   Revolution   had   pulled   down    his   master   and 
imprisoned  him  in  the  Temple.     He  had  left  Paris  not  with- 
out a  sigh,  or  perhaps  even  a  muttered  curse  on  the  heads 
of  the  patriots  who  had  driven  him  forth,  but  Paris  was 
not  a  good  place  in  those  days  for  an  ex-captain  in  the 
King's  army;  and  so  now,  as  the  spring-time  freshness  of 
the  fields  crept  into  his  heart,  driving  out  all  thoughts  of 
the  Terror-clouded  Paris  that  lay  behind,  he  left  the  high- 
way, just  where  it  makes  the  long  turn  among  the  hills, 
and,  passing  through  the  fields,  came  to  the  old  gates  of 
the  town — ^those  old  gates  guilt  by  Charlemagne  in  the 
days  when  Montigny  was  to  be  a  great  city. 

Passing  beyond  these  gates  he  strolled  along  between  the 
quaint,  tiled  cottages  of  his  native  town,  whose  little  well- 
kept  grass  plots  and  red  and  white  boulders  shone  clear 
in  the  sunlight,  until  he  came  to  the  gjeat  square  in  the 
center,  where  flowed  all  the  drowsy  life  of  one  of  the  provin- 
<^ial  towns  of  France. 

Here  he  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  around  at  a  scene 
familiar  even  after  the  lapse  of  years.  The  old  church  in 
^he  comer,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  further  on,  the  Inn,  close  by, 
^ere  all  much  the  same  as  in  the  old  times,  and  Gil,  happi- 
ness in  his  heart  and  forgetfulness  of  the  ruin  of  his  old 
niaster  the  King,  sat  down  on  the  stone  bench  before  one 
of  the  cottages  and  dreamed  of  his  old  life,  whose  memory 
was  far  from  unpleasant.  And  here  he  might  have  been 
sitting  for  half  an  hour,  or  it  may  have  been  longer,  when 
the  quaint  old  square  began  slowly  to  fill  with  a  crowd  of 
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villagers,  very  different  from  the  crowds  of  the  old  times, 
when  the  local  nobility  were  much  in  evidence,  or  even  of 
our  own  time  under  the  great  Napoleon,  but  still  not  dif- 
ferent enough  to  disturb  the  thoughts  of  the  dreamer.  Not 
even  the  noisy  chattering  of  the  peasants  could  disturb 
his  revery,  save  when  an  occasional  glance  in  their  direc- 
tion showed  that  he  felt  some  languid  interest  in  their 
movements. 

Presently,  however,  a  sudden  hush  caused  him  to  look 
up,  just  as  a  coarse  man  in  a  red  shirt  began  to  read  a  dirty 
paper  that  he  held,  half  crumpled,  in  his  hand.  Gil  judged, 
by  the  attention  of  the  people,  that  it  was  a  notice  of  some 
new  act  of  the  Convention,  sent  out  from  Paris  by  the  local 
member.  He  had  seen  this  kind  of  paper  before;  turning 
away  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  ill-concealed, 
smiling  sarcasm,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  another  man, 
apparently  a  stranger  like  himself,  standing  quietly  beside 
the  doorway  of  a  cottage  only  a  few  feet  away.  There  was 
a  vague  expression  of  hunted  gauntness  in  the  younger 
man's  face,  which,  mingled  with  a  certain  natural  pride  of 
bearing,  appealed  to  Gil  with  peculiar  emphasis;  he  eyed 
him  curiously  for  a  moment,  then  turned  back  toward  the 
crowd,  dubiously. 

Presently  there  was  a  rasping  sound  from  the  middle 
of  the  square.  "I  have  a  letter  from  the  patriots  at  Paris," 
snarled  the  big  man  in  the  red  shirt.  "At  its  reading  it  is 
not  right  that  any  traitors  should  be  present.  According 
to  our  custom  I  ask,  are  there  any  here  who  dare  to  speak 
for  the  man  who  lately  called  himself  King  of  France?" 

There  was  something  coarse  and  offensive  in  the  man's 
voice,  that  set  Gil  d'Arblay  to  biting  his  lips.  ''Yes," 
yelled  the  crowd,  "is  there  anyone  here  who  will  speak  for 
the  Citizen  Capet?" 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment ;  then  the  big  man  went 
on.  "Know  you  all  that  if  you  speak  not,  you  are  taken 
to  be  of  our  side.  We  want  no  aristocrats  here.  I  say 
again,  are  there  any  who  dare  to  speak  for  the  traitor,  the 
so-called  King  of  France?" 
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The  man's  leer  and  coarse  words*  were  unbearable.  Mov- 
ing quietly  over  to  where  Gil  was  sitting,  the  stranger 
looked  earnestly  into  his  face;  "If  I  mistake  not,  you  are 
of  our  side,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "You  are  older  than 
I.     Will  you  speak  for  the  King?" 

Now  Gil  d'Arblay  was  no  coward,  but  I  fear  that  he 
started  a  little  at  these  words  and  perhaps  even  turned 
pale.  As  his  eyes  turned  involuntarily  towards  the 
stranger,  they  fell  on  an  old-fashioned  lamp  frame  that 
hung,  a  gaunt  arm  of  wrought  iron,  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  He  had  seen  many  of  the  kind  in  Paris  and  knew 
their  modem  use  well;  he  turned  away  again,  shuddering 
and  undecided.  "I  think  it  is  not  necessary;  at  least  now," 
he  said  mumbling. 

A  strange  light  came  into  the  younger  man's  eyes.  "I 
see  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  he  said  quietly,  but  with  a 
scarcely  suggested  irony  in  his  voice,  pausing  a  moment, 
then  strolling  airily  across  the  square  toward  the  crowd. 
Gil  d'Arblay  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  he  carried  a 
sword,  one  of  the  light,  sharp-pointed  weapons  so  popular 
among  the  nobility  in  the  old  times,  but  so  rare  during  the 
Terror.  His  high-heeled  shoes  touched  with  a  certain 
grace  the  rough  paving  of  the  square,  and  his  clothes, 
although  showing  signs  of  exposure,  were  clearly  those  of 
a  gentleman. 

Gil  d'Arblay,  remembering  that  he  had  thought  it  wiser 
to  leave  his  own  sword  and  uniform  behind  on  quitting 
Paris,  felt  the  hot  blood  mount  to  his  cheeks,  and  became 
conscious  of  a  certain  very  decided  admiration  for  the 
young  royalist  now  slowly  and  silently  crossing  the  square. 

The  crowd  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  reading 
to  notice  the  newcomer;  a  ragged  woman  on  the  outskirts 
looked  up  for  a  moment  and,  seeing  the  stranger,  eyed  him 
curiously,  then  turned  away  again  unconcernedly.  Sud- 
denly the  big  man  in  the  red  shirt  stopped  short  in  his  read- 
ing, his  eyes  falling  for  the  first  time  on  the  stranger.  "I 
thought  we  had  cleared  out  that  lot,"  he  mumbled,  nudg- 
ing the  man  at  his  elbow.     A  whisper  ran  through  the 
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crowd  as  their  notice  was  turned  towards  the  stranger, 
gradually  growing  louder,  until  it  was  merged  into  a  low 
growl  of  anger.  "Well"?  said  the  big  man  harshly,  letting 
his  hand  drop,  "Who  are  you?" 

The  young  royalist  looked  at  his  questioner  for  a 
moment,  then,  half  turning,  let  his  eyes  roam -calmly  over 
the  crowd.  Slowly  he  unsheathed  his  sword,  bending  back 
the  blade  playfully,  as  if  to  test  its  power,  then  stepping 
forward  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  he  said  slowly: 
"I  am  he  that  dares  to  speak  for  His  Majesty,  the  King  of 
France." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  calm,  contemptuous  voice 
that  seemed  for  a  moment  to  quiet  the  crowd.  Then  the 
gjowl  began  again,  louder  and  angrier  than  before;  until 
just  as  Gil  d'Arblay,  seeing  what  was  about  to  happen,  felt 
vainly  for  his  sword,  the  crowd  closed  in: — there  was  a 
momentary  glittering  of  steel  in  the  sunlight,  a  quick  rush 
by  the  crowd,  a  low  sound  of  cudgels  striking  on  a  prostrate 
form,  and  then  silence,  save  for  an  occasional  curse  or 
gloating  laugh  of  triumph  from  some  blood-stained  saixs- 
culotte  in  the  crowd. 

Gil  d'Arblay,  sitting  quietly  on  the  stone  bench,  felt  in 
vain  for  the  sword  he  had  left  behind  in  Paris:  ...  he 
thought  for  a  moment  that  the  square  was  whirling  before 
him  ...  he  grasped  convulsively  at  the  bench  to 
steady  himself  .  .  .  then  rose  and  walked  slowly  out 
of  the  square,  unnoticed  by  the  crowd.  For  they  were 
bent  on  other  business,  those  liberty-loving  peasants,  as  a 
mangled  figure,  hanging,  a  moment  later,  from  the  old 
wrought-iron  lamp  frame  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  might  have 
borne  witness.  And  they  were  also  busy  for  the  few 
moments  immediately  following,  as  the  sharp  reports  of 
old  muskets  and  the  noise  of  many  feet  dancing  the  Car- 
magnole indicated.  Then,  with  a  final  brutal  yell  of  tri- 
umph, the  crowd  collected  in  the  center  of  the  square,  and 
heard  the.  rest  of  the  letter  from  that  Paris,  where  was  sit- 
ting the  Convention  that  was  to  give  France  equality  and 
liberty,  and  happiness  to  all  her  people. 
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Gil  d'Arblay  walked  slowly  along  the  deserted  streets  of 
the  village,  through  the  afternoon's  brightness  and  sun- 
shine, with  a  feeling  that  he  had  never  known  before  tug- 
ging at  his  heart.  For,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  no  coward 
and — well,  it  is  scarcely  a  good  thing  for  a  captain  in  the 
King's  army  to  have  it  said  that,  being  caught  without  his 
sword,  he  had  failed  to  help  a  young  royalist  going  to  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  crowd  of  rioters  in  the  public  square 
of  Montigny.  And  so,  with  face  a  little  more  flushed  than 
usual,  he  hurried  on,  until  he  came  to  the  house  of  an  old 
servant,  upon  whom  he  knew  he  could  rely.  And  presently 
the  old  house  of  his  family  was  opened,  very  quietly,  as  the 
troubles  of  the  time  warranted,  and  Gil  settled  down  to  a 
life  of  quiet.  Passing  through  the  Terror,  he  came  down 
to  the  glorious  time  of  the  Empire  of  to-day.  But  with 
all  his  old  friends  in  the  army,  and  our  great  Emperor  win- 
ning victories  on  every  battlefield  in  Europe,  Gil  d'Arblay 
has  lost  much  of  his  military  enthusiasm.  He  once  had 
an  old  sword  brought  from  Paris,  which  he  hung  up  in  his 
bedroom  to  be  a  memento,  as  he  told  his  friends,  of  his  past 
bravery;  and  then  he  would  smile  bitterly  and  hasten  to 
change  the  subject,  all  of  which  seemed  very  strange  to  his 
old  friends  of  Montigny. 

But  one  day,  as  he  was  growing  old,  he  summoned  his 
intimates,  made  them  take  their  stand  about  him,  and  then, 
before  them  all,  reaching  for  the  sword,  inlaid  in  the  old 
style  with  silver  and  the  fletir-de-lys,  he  broke  it  with  an 
ugly  snap  across  his  knee.  Then  without  a  word,  save  for 
some  muttered  reference  to  "the  sword  of  a  coward,"  he 
hurled  it  through  the  window,  clattering,  to  the  pavement 
below.  And  at  this  his  friends  were  very  much  puzzled. — 
Some  of  them  have  even  said  that  Gil  has  never  worn  a 
sword  since  one  bright  day  in  the  spring  of  1793,  when  the 
mob  in  Montigny  killed  a  young  man,  a  royalist  and  gentle- 
man like  himself.  But  how  that  concerned  Gil  d'Arblay 
his  old  friends  of  Montigny  do  not  know. 

Hulbert  Taft. 
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THE   THREE   TRAVELERS. 

Over  the  moors  in  the  misty  night 

They  ride  from  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart  inn, 

And  heavy's  the  gold  and  yellow-bright — 

They  covered  it  o'er  with  bottles  of  gin 

And  hid  it  in  bags  full  deep,  I  ween, 

On  the  way  to  Lynmouth  town. 

And  lo!  they  see  through  the  shuddering  mist 
A  flying  steed  and  horseman  gray, 
And  one  of  them  scowls  and  shakes  his  fist, — 
'Tis  only  a  pixie,"  the  others  say, 
That  always  comes  at  the  dawn  of  the  day 
To  frighten  travellers  to  Lynmouth." 

Knives  of  steel  and  hearts  that  bleed, 
Shouts  and  g^'oans  on  the  sheeted  air, 
And  great  is  the  robber-leader's  greed 
And  he  looketh  for  gold — yea— everywhere. 
But  never  a  coin  he  findeth  there 
On  the  way  to  Lynmouth  town. 

"And  now,  since  never  a  coin  we  find. 
Why  then  by  my  stolen  store,"  quoth  he, 
"We'll  hang  them  up  in  the  empty  wind." 
And  he  strung  them  up  to  the  gallows-tree 
That  stands  by  the  side  of  the  cross-roads  three 
On  the  way  to  Lynmouth  town. 

And  now  when  the  mists  roll  full  and  deep 
Three  shadowy  steeds  flee  on  through  the  gray 
And  the  gibbet  swings  at  the  dawn's  first  peep. 
But  "Pixies,  alack!"   the  yeomen  say, 
"That  always  come  at  the  dawn  of  the  day 
To  frighten  travellers  to  Lynmouth." 

P.  H,  Hayes. 
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ge^ovest  gtrixe  Ovation* 

THE  ITALIAN  PLAYS  OF  SHAKSPERE. 

Herbert  Wescott  Fisher. 

SHAKSPERE  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  learned 
writing,  that  it  is  a  relief  to  get  back  to  him- 
self; just  to  turn  through  his  own  familiar  pages,  lingering 
over  what  is  pleasant  or  striking,  as  in  a  ramble  through 
the  fields.  It  matters  little  what  plays  are  selected. 
Shakspere  is  always  Shakspere;  and  it  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  so-called  Italian  Plays 
have  any  but  his  usual  theme:  life.  They  do,  indeed, 
treat  rather  of  the  more  picturesque  and  romantic  sides 
of  life;  but,  except  in  one  instance,  it  is  English  romance, 
not  Italian;  and  even  this  distinction  is  to  be  found  only 
in  that  fabric  of  adventure  and  poetic  love  which  is  woven 
about  the  characters — not  in  the  inner  nature  of  the  charac- 
ters themselves.  Nevertheless,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
literary  ramble,  the  romantic  mood  is  very  appropriate; 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  turned  to  sentimental 
uses  by  a  mind  less  robust  than  Shakspere's,  only  makes 
the  genuine  humanity  of  his  characters  more  impressive. 

Five  plays,  either  wholly  or  partly  associated  with  Italy, 
share  this  mood:  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  Twelfth  Night,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

This  last  is  the  one  play  which  is  a  romance  and  little 
more.  Its  dramatic  form  is  almost  a  blemish;  for  it  is  a 
story  of  incident,  not  like  The  Lady  of  the  Lake: — a  dream 
of  love  and  adventure,  wherein  we  care  not  so  much  what 
the  characters  were  as  what  befell  them.  Follow  in  this 
spirit  through  its  smoothly  flowing,  often  exquisite  verses, 
and  even  Valentine's  renunciation  of  his  lady  in  favor  of 
his  penitent  rival  takes  on  the  lustre  of  gallantry.  The 
friendship  and  the  love  have  just  enough  truth  to  stir  us. 
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and  just  enough  hyperbole  to  cast  a  glamour;  resulting  in 
something  as  near  the  sentimental  as  Shakspere  ever 
approached. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  however,  with  all  the  extravagance  of 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  is  thoroughly  sincere.  Its 
intensity  is  a  part  of  the  warmth  and  exuberance  of  the 
real  Italy.  Nowhere  could  such  balcony  scenes  have  taken 
place  except  amid  the  deep  stillness  of  a  southern  garden, 
where  the  trailing  luxury  of  many  vines  breathed  fragrance, 
and  many  a  dewy  blossom  looked  up  to  a  rich  heaven  of 
stars.  In  such  a  medium  moved  the  ideal  lovers  of  litera- 
ture:— lovers  too  rapt  for  any  awkwardness  and  too  self- 
abandoned  to  be  stilted.  Utterly  ingenuous,  yet  win- 
somely  different  are  their  first  approaches.  Yielding  to 
an  impulse  hardly  conscious,  they  find  themselves  together; 
confessing,  recanting,  apologising  in  a  breath,  and  each  in 
the  other's  heart  before  either  knows  what  has  happened. 
At  once  pure  and  passionate,  theirs  was  a  love  for  which 
one's  heart  melts  as  for  the  babes  in  the  wood;  and  when 
Death,  like  an  untimely  frost,  has  rested  on  these  fairest 
flowers  of  all  the  field,  the  story  is  laid  aside  with  a  tender 
sense  of  loss. 

How  different  is  the  half-earnest  wooing  of  Tw.elfth 
Night! — that  comedy  of  so  many  moods;  which  is  playful, 
is  biting,  is  uproarious,  but  all-permeated  by  the  sighs  of 
the  languishing  Orsino,  who  reclines  among  his  sofa- 
cushions,  content  to  love  by  proxy,  so  his  passion  be 
nourished  with  delicious  music.  It  is  he  and  those  dainty 
feminine  characters  which  lends  a  subtle  grace  to  what 
were  otherwise  a  mere  game  of  romping.  The  humor  is 
light,  the  poetry  delicate,  fanciful;  and  the  whole  refreshes 
one  like  a  keen,  blithe  and  innocent  frolic,  a  sweet  gale  of 
laughter. 

Buried  in  mirth  also  are  the  love  themes  of  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing.  But  here  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
human  heart  is  at  its  best;  where  laughter  melts  in  tears  and 
tears  bubble  again  into  laughter.     The  dialogue  is  brilliant 
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with  wit;  but  it  is  arch  and  humorous,  not  simply  clever 
and  courtierlike;  the  buffets  of  sarcasm,  however  mercilessly 
dealt,  healing  with  good  nature  the  wounds  they  inflict. 
And  the  deepest  and  truest  sympathies  are  touched  by  the 
pathos  of  Hero's  story  and  by  the  anguish  of  Leanato, 
whose  gray  hairs  would  have  come  very  near  the  grave 
without  the  harmonious  ending  which  Shakspere  con- 
trived. 

But  the  most  typical  of  these  plays, — indeed,  if  not 
Shakspere's  greatest,  surely  his  most  perfect  drama,  is  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  It  combines  what  is  best  in  the  other 
four:  the  warmth  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  breeziness  of 
Twelfth  Night,  the  wholesomeness  of  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  the  poetry  of  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  The 
romantic  mood  still  prevails.  The  very  conditions  upon 
which  Portia  is  to  be  won  exalt  her  loveliness  and  make  her 
doubly  desirable,  shedding  on  the  whole  story  a  kind  of 
reflex  of  the  old  chivalrous  spirit  which  slew  dragons  and 
cut  Gordian  knots  and  has  always  fascinated  the  imagina- 
tion of  humanity.  Or,  rather,  this  spirit  makes  a  most 
delicate  veil  to  soften  the  light;  for  the  light  is  still  pure. 
Indeed,  the  beauty  of  the  drama  is  its  harmony  every  way. 
There  is  a  fair  and  proper  blending  of  tragedy  and  joy  with 
a  just  dominance  of  the  latter.  The  ending  is  happy;  and 
it  is  nothing  amiss  if,  after  it  has  all  passed,  we  chance  to 
recall  the  despairing,  wicked  and  abused  old  Shylock  as  he 
tottered  forth  into  the  outer  darkness  so  well  deserved. 
For  some  such  shadow  is  always  athwart  the  path  of  life; 
some  such  warped  career  is  forever  stirring  in  the  memory. 

But,  in  Portia's  avenue,  this  is  a  reminiscence  we  may 
very  comfortably  dispense  with,  wrapt  as  we  are  in  sweeter 
things.  What  a  scene,  where  moonlight,  music  and  a 
pair  of  lovers  make  gracious  the  night!  Many  are  the 
classic  allusions  suggested  to  the  lovers,  but  that  human 
caress  of  speech,  that  gentle  roguishness  of  affection,  dis- 
pels every  vestige  of  pedantry.  In  such  a  night,  indeed, 
did  many  an  old-time  lover  meet  his  joy  or  fate;  but  the 
present  is  not  so  far  out  of  mind  but  that 
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"  In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice 
As  far  as  Belmont." 

**  In  such  a  night 
Did  joung  Lorenzo  swear  he  loved  her  well 
Stealing  her  soul  with  manj  vows  of  faith 
And  ne'er  a  true  one." 

**  In  such  a  night 
Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her." 

But  all  this  time  (and  who  knows  it  better  than  the  audi- 
ence, who  have  been  sojourning  with  the  others  in  Venice?) 
there  are  approaching,  post-haste,  certain  young  matrons, 
radiant  with  the  consciousness  of  the  good  they  had  done, 
while  by  a  different  way  come  their  beguiled  lords.  And 
very  domestic  and  lovely  is  the  atmosphere  which  awaits 
them,  and  cheery  the  candle  that  shines  so  like  a  good  deed 
in  a  naughty  world. 

Such  is  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  and,  like  all  great 
things,  the  more  intimately  it  is  known  the  more  impressive 
it  becomes.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  sable  shape  which 
looms  in  the  background,  seen  for  a  little,  gaunt  and  terri- 
ble, and  then  withdrawing  into  the  deep  shadow !  Shy  lock 
is  a  tragic  figure:  somewhat  repulsive,  almost  grotesque, 
but  undoubtedly  strong  and  human.  He  is  not,  what  many 
have  pictured  him,  a  mere  vender  to  haggle  over  the  price 
of  a  cheap  ornament; — rather,  an  intellectual  old  usurer. 
And  though  he  has  all  the  sordidness  of  his  tribe  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  him  intrinsically  devilish.  There  is 
no  dram  of  mercy  in  his  nature,  but  neither  is  he  a  wanton 
monster  revelling  in  cruelty.  He  simply  resents  injury  like 
an  Anglo-Saxon;  with  indefatigable,  stiff-necked  cunning 
like  a  Jew.  Nothing  quite  justifies  the  obloquy  he  had 
always  borne.  According  to  modern  ideas,  even  a  base  man 
has  a  right  to  his  character  if  he  obtrudes  it  on  no  one;  and 
any  reviling  to  which  he  is  subjected  is  quite  gratuitous. 
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To  Shylock's  mind,  the  cultured  recoiled  from  him  with 
sanctimonious  disdain;  the  unthrifty  sought  his  ducats  at 
one  moment  and  spat  upon  him  the  next;  the  frivolous 
treated  him  to  ribald  indignities,  like  curs  at  his  heels.  And, 
above  all,  there  is  nothing  so  imbitters  a  man  as  the  air  of 
easy  assurance  on  the  part  of  his  humiliators  when  he  is 
impotent  to  change  it.  If  once  he  may  startle  them  out  of 
that  assurance,  it  will  be  with  violence;  for  the  object  of  a 
hatred  thus  engendered  becomes  an  object  of  loathing  as 
well;  and  the  longing  to  exterminate  it  is  insatiable.  Thus 
had  Shylock  bosomed  his  resentment,  allowed  it  slowly  to 
ferment  till  it  turned  to  venom. 

And  this  Jew  was  no  coward,  withal.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  he  was  politic,  biding  his  hour,  but  after  that,  a 
fiend.  The  fearful  scene  upon  his  return  to  a  plundered 
home,  passion  running  riot  through  a  usually  well  ordered 
mind  and  the  man  reeling  in  the  very  drunkenness  of  rage, 
lends  the  more  effect  to  that  freezing  deliberation  of  malev- 
olence which  characterizes  him  in  the  court-room. 
Relent?  The  word  was  a  contradiction.  Mercy?  Had 
he  a  sense  of  humor  he  might  have  laughed.  As  it  was, 
he  deigned  no  argument:  he  had  his  bond;  that  satisfied 
him;  and,  if  any  desired  a  reason,  why,  perchance  a  man 
is  offended  with  vermin, — may  he  not  kill  it? 

There  is  something  imposing  about  all  this,  but  entirely 
in  an  igfnoble  way;  and  the  attempt  to  interpret  Shylock 
as  a  superb  avenger, /going  his  hopeless  course  with  the 
imperturbable  dignity  of  a  martyr,  will  not  bear  scrutiny. 
His  conduct  at  the  trial  was  as  mean  as  it  was  terrible. 
Think  of  sharpening  the  knife  on  the  sole  of  his  boot;  and 
the  adulatory  inflection  which  must  have  accompanied  his 
laudations  of  the  fair  young  Daniel  in  the  box;  and  his 
alacrity  to  take  the  pelf  when  his  other  purpose  failed. 
This  is  the  insidious  Jew:  sneeringly  ironical  with  helpless 
critics,  but  more  than  affable  before  authority;  passively, 
stolidly  obdurate  to  appeals,  but  quivering  with  suppressed 
eagerness  and  glee  when  his  long  cherished  purpose  seems 
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about  to  be  realized.  Under  his  infinite  provocation  he 
exhibits  strong  qualities,  doubtless,  but  no  good  ones.  He 
is  a  masculine  but  not  a  manly  figure,  lacking  the  dignity 
of  a  man. 

With  what  a  picturesque  sense  is  this  appalling  creature 
associated  with  the  ludicrous  Gobbo!  Shakspere's  spice 
of  humor  was  never  more  genially  evident  than  here. 
Gobbo  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  of  the  clowns,  though 
the  others  are  equally  diverting  in  their  several  ways. 
There  is  Dogberry,  for  instance,  a  pompous  gull  who  never 
thinks  to  make  people  smile,  getting  his  mother-tongue 
and  all  else  awry  with  an  officious  air  of  erudition.  "Offi- 
cers, what  offence  have  these  men  done?"  "Marry,  sir, 
they  have  committed  false  report;  moreover,  they  have 
spoken  untruths;  secondarily,  they  are  slanders;  sixth  and 
lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady;  thirdly,  they  have  verified 
unjust  things,  and  to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves." 
This  is  caricature,  but  there  is  something  irresistible  in  the 
gentle  satire  of  it  all;  and  we  can  imagine  a  quiet  ripple 
of  indulgent  laughter  in  the  great  heart  of  the  poet  as  he 
wrote. 

Feste,  in  Twelfth  Night,  is  the  very  antithesis  to  Dog- 
berry. He  IS  an  adept  at  the  art  of  provoking  applause. 
Far  from  bungling  with  words  he  plays  with  them;  declar- 
iiig  that  he  is  not  a  jester,  but  a  corrupter  of  words,  and 
then  refusing  to  furnish  a  reason  because  words  have  grown 
too  treacherous  to  prove  it.  Nor  is  it  by  sprawling  on  the 
wrong  side  of  propriety  that  he  amuses  his  patrons; — ^to 
use  a  paradox,  his  inadvertence  is  always  calculated.  He  is 
a  kind  of  diplomatic  adventurer  who  finds  an  exhilaration 
in  playing  with  danger  and  adroitly  dodging  it.  He  relies 
on  the  license  of  his  profession  for  what  it  is  worth,  and 
treads  the  vanishing  division  line  between  impudence  and 
comicality,  conciliating  his  offended  mistress  by  the  perilous 
expedient  of  proving  her  a  fool.  But  he  does  possess  a 
nature  as  well  as  a  profession ;  for  there  is  an  under-current 
of  sly  humor  in  his  most  mercenary  acts. 
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For  sheer  drollery,  however,  Launcelot  Gobbo  is  the 
richest  of  the  three.     He  has  something  of  Feste's  wit,  but 
without  the  same  calculation,  for  it  is  native.      He  has 
something  of  Dogberry's  capacity  for  blunders,  but  without 
his  essential  character  of  gullish  conceit.     To  these  add  a 
dash  of  that  real  clownishness,  redeemed  from  silliness  by 
the  boy's  perfect  abandon,  and  you  have  Launcelot;  at  once 
a  bumpkin  and  a  wit, — never  jovial,  however;  for  laughter 
has   no   part   with   these   broadly   humorous   characters. 
They  have  a  perennial  disposition  to  be  funny,  but  none  to 
be  themselves  merry.     We  may  often  catch  an  inimitable 
grin  on  Gobbo's  uncouth  countenance,  but  not  a  smile. 
He  is  essentially  grotesque.     Squat-figured,  wiry,  red  of 
face,  and  with  a  shock  of  hair  which  insists  on  standing  in 
all  directions,  he  never  stirs  but  laughably,  nor  speaks  with- 
out a  conscious  twang  of  the  nasal.     He  is  so  accustomed 
to  be  taken  as  a  joke  that  he  has  insensibly  adopted  the  role 
and  quite  enjoys  it.     And  what  adds  to  our  pleasure  in  the 
boy  is  an  element  of  real  human  affection  and  loyalty.     He 
blubbered  quite  sincerely  at  parting  with  the  kind-hearted 
little  Jewess,  and  his  glee  in  playing  herald  to  the  return- 
ing household  of  Belmont  is  almost  winsome. 

How  often  do  you  approach  an  erring  friend  with  sermon 
all  prepared  and  fall  a-laughing  in  spite  of  yourself!     The 
very  vices  of  some  men  are  captivating;  and  Shakspere 
knew  many  such:  Mercutio  the  wag,  Autolicus  the  vaga- 
bond, Falstaff  the  altogether  preposterous.     And  Gratiano 
was  probably  no  small  trial  to  decorous  friends,  jovial  fellow 
that  he  was:  impulsive,  talkative,  irrepressible;  always  ripe 
for  any  sort  of  adventure;  never  diffident  to  offer  his  garru- 
lous philosophy  whether  he  understood  the  occasion  or  not; 
indeed,  often  rambling  wide  of  his  own  thesis  in  pursuit 
of  a  figure  of  speech.     Life  to  him  was  like  a  long  holiday. 
He  was  a  sort  ol  overgrown  school-boy.     His  joy  was  the 
joy  of  a  child,  and  his  soul  was  forever  brimming  with 
laughter.     Things  unpleasant  required  some  time  to  pene- 
trate his  understanding,  but  he  was  very  liable  to  go  off 
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prematurely  where  felicity  was  involved.  When  he  and 
Bassanio  have  met  success  in  their  quest  of  love  and  some 
old  Venetian  friends  happen  on  the  scene,  proud  as  a  robin 
he  marches  forward  to  explain:  "We're  the  Jasons,  we've 
won  the  fleece."  A  secret  could  hardly  have  been  safe  with 
him;  and  Nerissa  must  have  had  her  hands  full  to  keep 
closed  the  curtains  of  domestic  life. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  Shakspere  has  no  heroes, — 
only  heroines.  And  what  redeems  these  romances  from  a 
suggestion  of  sentimentality  is  the  true  loveliness  of  the 
women.  Bassanio's  reverent  homage  was  altogether 
deserved  by  that  gently  dominating  mistress  of  his.  Portia 
is  the  queenliness  of  mercy — a  strong,  sweet  nature,  to 
which  one  might  confidently  go  in  hours  of  despondency. 
Hers  was  the  heart  and  hers  the  womanly  courage  to  make 
a  man  brave;  and,  if  ever  Bassanio  met  reverses  in  life,  they 
must  have  been  grandly  submerged  in  her  love.  There  is  a 
contagious  buoyancy  about  her:  the  ripe  optimism  of  a 
woman  in  character,  if  a  girl  in  years.  For  between  the 
lines  we  may  read  the  life  of  a  soul,  not  harshly  disciplined, 
and  so  marred,  but  nevertheless  tutored  by  some  mild  griefs 
of  her  own,  and  so  mellowed : — deeply  aware  of  the  sorrow 
of  the  world.  Hardly  enviable  was  the  position  In  w^hich 
her  father's  whim  had  left  her.  "By  my  troth,  Nerissa," 
she  would  sometimes  say,  "my  little  body  is  a-weary  of  this 
great  world."  But  in  another  moment,  with  characteristic 
rebound,  she  would  be  breaking  merry  comparisons  on  her 
foolish  suitors.  When  Bassanio  at  last  both  won  and 
rescued  her,  she  was  caught  up  in  a  rapture  of  tender 
emotion.  For  after  the  irksomeness  of  a  life  which  had 
held  in  fruitless  abeyance  her  womanly  talents,  she  lavished 
them  with  all  the  more  joy  now  that  she  had  found  an 
object. 

There  are  men  perhaps  who  find  Portia  rather  too  wise. 
But,  indeed,  her  little  homilies  are  all  sweetness,  and  entirely 
casual, — not  officious.  Moreover,  they  are  incidental  to 
her  deeds.     She  is  a  woman  and  her  thoughts  must  speak. 
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but  her  deeds  speak  the  louder,  and  both  spring  from  a 
kindly  and  humanitarian  nature.  Fortunately  her  wisdom 
did  not  afflict  her  with  any  constructive  theory  of  life;  she 
simply  lived  and  was  lovely.  To  make  others  happy  was 
as  the  breath  of  life  to  her,  and  she  entered  on  her  judicial 
exploit  as  blithe  as  a  maid  preparing  for  a  masque-ball. 
And  then  that  playfulness  of  hers,  so  gently  arch  and  loving- 
mischievous,  that  sparkled  on  the  surface  of  her  deep 
woman's  nature!  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  wanting  to 
make  g^cious  music  of  Bassanio's  life. 

Such  are  some  of  the  creations  with  which  Shakspere 
has  adorned  human  literature.     It  is  always  the  quality  of 
his  greatness  that  he  wins  the  unconscious  surrender  of 
his  audience,  and  never  more  effectually  than  here,  where 
the  romance  of  life  supplements  its  reality.     The  ultimate 
spring  of  this  power  is  of  course  the  reality:  in  a  broad 
sense,  realism.     It  is  something  which  resides  in  the  obvious 
human  coloring  of  all  he  writes.     He  has  nothing  abstruse, 
however  close  his  observation.     When  Shylock  says,  "Still 
have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug,"  he  illustrates  a  scien- 
tific truth  laboriously  ferreted  out  by  Darwin,  namely,  that 
the  shrug  is  a  physical  expression  of  patience.     But  here 
it  is  shown  in  its  obvious  human  aspect.     And  this  aspect 
is  fundamental  with  our  poet.     He  assumes  certain  human 
passions,  biases,  intuitions,  as  the  element  in  which  we  all 
move  and  Rave  our  being, — things  to  be  presupposed,  not 
dissected;  and  those  who  would  read  philosophical  systems 
into  Shakspere  not  only  misconceive  but  depreciate  him. 
For  it  is  the  work  of  mere  learning  to  cope  with  sage  and 
bewildering  problems; — genius  alone  can  appeal  to  child 
and   philosopher   alike.     What    a   man    believes    in    the 
abstract  will  not  determine  how  he  hates  or  loves  or  laughs 
or  cries,  or  even  his  emotion  toward  the  universe;  and  these 
are  what  strike  home.     If  it  be  the  function  of  learning — 
and   a  valued  one  in  its  place — to  furnish  accuracy  of 
thought,  all  the  more  blest  be  Shakspere  that  he  restores 
to  us  the  resonance  of  life. 
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If,  therefore,  Shakspere  is  the  prince  of  poets,  is  Matthew 
Arnold  altogether  felicitous  when  he  calls  poetry  a  criticism 
of  life?  Is  it  not  rather  an  exposition  of  life?— or,  better 
still,  a  crystallization  of  life?  For,  besides  realism,  there 
is  a  second  element  in  Shakspere's  greatness,  and  that  is 
idealism.  Carried  so  far  as  in  these  plays  it  becomes  what 
we  have  chosen  to  call  romance;  but  everywhere  it  is  that 
which  differentiates  the  artist  from  the  mere  intense 
observer  like  Tolstoi.  Life  as  it  comes  to  us  is  uneven, 
exasperating,  with  many  odd  ends  in  search  of  a  connec- 
tion; and  of  such  we  may  have  our  surfeit  outside  of  books. 
But  within  the  covers  of  Shakspere  we  find  that  selective 
tact  which  copies  things  with  a  sense  of  symmetry;  reject- 
ing all  that  contributes  nothing  to  a  desired  effect,  and 
touching  only  the  heart  of  experience;  so  that  even  his 
tragedies  leave  us  satisfied. 

Thus  this  realist  who  draws  from  life;  this  idealist  who 
combines  his  strokes  in  harmony,  has  that  immortal  power 
to  master  us  like  music  or  the  sound  of  the  near  sea.  So 
long  as  humanity  is  human  and  can  sympathize  with  its 
own  heart,  it  will  never  cease  to  love  the  world  which 
Shakspere  made;  and  in  proportion  as  our  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury lives  are  specialized  and  dry,  do  we  need  in  particular 
that  fresh,  romantic  side  of  him  which  is  found  in  the 
Italian  Plays. 
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EXPERT  TESTIMONY   IN  THE   CASE   OF   END 

VERSUS  MEANS. 

"D  ANDOLPH  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  rail,  so  inter- 
-'•^  ested  in  the  discussion  as  to  entirely  overlook  the 
fact  that  he  was  gesticulating  with  his  cigar,  and  that  it 
had  gone  out.  Theodosia  was  leaning  forward,  with  her 
face  flushed,  trying  with  might  and  main  to  get  an  argu- 
ment in  edgewise.  Tom  had  dropped  out  some  time 
before,  as  usual,  and  was  doing  all  the  hard  listening;  in 
fact  this  was  the  regular  way  for  it  to  turn  out,  because 
Tom  was  a  peace-loving  man,  who  preferred  smoke  to 
argument,  and  had  learned  long  since  that  •one  could 
not  discuss  ethics  with  Theodosia  and  keep  a  cigar  burn- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

The  question  before  the  house  was  whether  or  not  truth- 
fulness was  a  matter  of  degree.  Deponed  by  the  affirma- 
tive that  one  always  said  "Glad  to  meet  you,"  in  greeting 
acquaintances,  even  the  acquaintances  that  one  would  not 
have  met  if  one  had  seen  them  first.  Admitted  by  the 
negative,  with  the  qualification  that  "Glad  to  meet  you"  is 
only  a  verbal  way  of  shaking  hands,  and  no  more  a  com- 
mittal than  "Your  humble  servant,"  at  the  end  of  a  business 
letter.  Statement  also  appended  by  negative  that  she  never 
said  "Glad  to  meet  you,"  anyway,  under  such  circumstances, 
but  only  "How  do  you  do"?  Affirmative  attempted  to 
prove  that  negative  had  weakened  her  case  by  defining 
"Glad  to  meet  you"  as  an  admissible  conventionality,  and 
then  denying  that  she  used  it,  but  this  involved  such  heart- 
breaking distinctions  that  he  waived  the  point,  and  began 
to  cite  instances  bearing  on  the  main  argument. 

"Now  take  the  case  of  Billy  Fricker,"  said  Randolph. 
"I  never  yet  knew  Billy  to  fail  to  make  just  the  wrong 
remark  to  a  person,  besides  being  strikingly  original  in 
matters  of  etiquette,  and  the  most  tiresome  man  I  ever 
saw.     Billy  asked  me  to  take  him  to  call  on  a  particularly 
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swell  friend  of  mine,  and  I  said  'Sure,  I  will,  some  day,' — 
but  if  I  ever  see  that  day  coming,  I'll  run.  Now  what 
would  you  have  said,  Ted?  'No,  William,  I  will  not  take 
you  to  call,  because  I  think  my  friend  is  happier  as  she  is?' 
That  would  have  been  unquestionably  true." 

"Of  course  not!"  retorted  Theodosia,  "I  should  have 
changed  the  subject;  anyway,  I  hate  a  liar!" — which  state- 
ment appeared  undebatable. 

"I  used  to  know  a  girl  that  had  just  that  same  idea," 
broke  in  Tom,  "and  yet  a  fellow  stoocj  up  before  her  and 
lied  alternately  to  two  men  for  half  an  hour  with  the  great- 
est originality  and  candour,  and  she  afterwards  fell  on  his 
neck  for  it."  The  debate  was  temporarily  suspended  to 
receive  this  expert  testimony,  and  the  witness  took  the 
stand. 

"You  know,  when  you  go  to  Russia,"  said  Tom,  "they 
take  your  name,  pedigree,  and  personal  data  as  supplied  in 
reply  to  forty-three  impertinent  questions  propounded  by 
the  government,  and  enter  them  all  on  a  passport;  three 
dollars.  On  the  frontier,  the  Russian  police  magistrate 
counts  your  eyes  and  ears  to  see  if  the  number  is  as  speci- 
fied, and  writes  six  meaningless  comments  on  the  back; 
two  rubles,  please.  First  town  you  meet,  the  Protector  of 
the  Poor  and  the  Lord  High  Executioner  takes  your  papers 
to  the  town  hall,  find  out  how  old  you  are  with  interest, 
also  the  name  of  the  ship  that  your  uncle  first  crossed  the 
ocean  on,  write  "Scat,"  or  something  like  it,  under  the 
police  magistrate's  name,  and  charge  you  for  a  day's  work. 
All  of  which  is  very  tiresome,  but  not  fatal,  if  only  you  have 
enough  signatures  on  the  passport,  and  do  not  lose  it.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  the  g^rl  did. 

She  was  travelling  in  Russia  wnth  her  father,  and  the 
man  in  question  had  come  across  them  unexpectedly  in 
Moscow,  and  altered  his  plans  to  travel  with  them  awhile, 
as  they  were  old  friends.  One  time,  when  they  were  in 
the  country  district,  the  girl's  father  stayed  at  home  for 
an  afternoon,  and  she  went  for  a  long  walk  with  the  man. 
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It  does  not  take  much  to  set  Russians  on  a  wild  goose 
chase,  and  suddenly,  without  any  sort  of  warning,  an  offi- 
cer stepped  up  to  the  girl  and  told  her  she  was  under  arrest. 
Of  course  she  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter,  and,  what 
^^^as  more  to  the  point,  she  could  not  find  her  passport, — 
has  not  found  it  yet,  I  believe,  but  she  does  not  want  it 
now,  and  she  wanted  it  then  very  badly. 

The  man  took  out  his  own  papers,  and  argued  with  the 
official  for  some  time,  in  guide-book  Russian  phrases. 
When  he  got  thrqugh,  he  left  him  in  doubt  whether  he 
wanted  something  to  eat,  or  merely  bed  and  lodging,  and 
the  girl  just  stood  and  wept  to  hear  so  much  bitter  lan- 
guage. Then  an  interpreter  showed  up,  with  just  enough 
mastery  of  the  intricacies  of  the  English  language  to  take 
in  ever5rthing  that  was  said  to  him,  with  a  smile  and  a  bow, 
and  get  about  three-tenths  of  it  straight. 

'Look  here,'  said  the  man  to  the  interpreter,  'this  offi- 
cial is  a  wonderfully  keen  fellow,  but  I  can't  get  him  to 
understand  that  this  passport  belongs  to  the  lady,  and  not 
to  me.'  The  interpreter  gave  his  rendering  of  that  to  the 
official,  who  at  once  replied  with  a  word  that  took  two  and 
a  half  minutes  for  the  saying,  without  a  break. 

'He  say,  not  he  believe  you,'  said  the  interpreter. 

'Not  he  believe  me;  my,  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
lots  worse  than  that!  but  see  here,  surely  he  cannot  suppose 
that  Harry  is  a  man's  name  in  English!'  The  interpreter 
expanded  that  into  an  epic,  and  while  he  was  declaiming 
it  to  the  official,  the  girl  cornered  the  man,  and  asked  him 
what  he  meant. 

'Look  here,  Alice,'  said  he,  in  an  undertone,  'your  name 
isn't  Alice  any  more,  it's  Harry.  And  don't  you  dare  say 
anything  to  the  interpreter,  or  they  will  put  you  in  jail. 
There  will  be  rats  in  jail.'  The  girl  looked  at  him  as  if  she 
did  not  quite  get  the  idea,  and  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing, but  he  held  up  his  finger,  and  said,  'Remember  the 
rats,  Harry.'  Three  times  after  that  she  started  to  break 
in,  but  he  frowned  at  her,  and  then  she  just  hung  her  head 
and  watched  him. 
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Meantime,  the  interpreter,  charmed  by  his  own  com- 
mand of  the  language,  had  gotten  the  official  so  convinced 
on  the  Harry  question  that  his  next  word  was  only  three 
quarters  of  a  minute  long. 

*Is  this  paper  of  her?'  inquired  the  interpreter. 

'Why  of  course  it's  of  her,'  said  the  man;  'that's  what 
I've  been 'telling  you  all  along;  canH  you  see?* — and  He 
pointed  to  the  particulars  of  personal  appearance,  which,  as 
usual,  would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  President 
McKinley  or  Queen  Victoria.  'And  see,  here  are  seven 
autographs  on  the  back  to  testify  to  its  accuracy.  Those 
autographs  cost  her  more  than  a  ruble  apiece!' 

The  interpreter  looked  at  the  string  of  visas,  and  nodded 
gravely, — there  were  undeniably  seven  of  them.  Then  he 
talked  it  over  with  the  official  calmly  and  without  preju- 
dice, and  came  back  with  the  information  that  the  girl's 
passport  was  correct,  and  charmingly  vised,  but  that  the 
man  would  have  to  produce  his  also.  And  the  man  took 
out  his  wallet  with  just  as  confident  a  smile  as  if  he  really 
expected  to  find  it  there,  and  expressed  horror  and  dismay 
when  it  appeared  that  he  had  lost  it,  whereupon  the  official 
gave  him  to  understand  that  it  was  a  case  of  going  to  jail. 
Then  the  girl  went  in  for  the  interpreter  hot  and  heavy, 
but  her  remarks  were  very  rapid,  with  frantic  tendencies 
that  rendered  them  unsuited  to  the  interpreter's  finer  com- 
prehensions. 

'No  wonder  she  is  agitated,'  said  the  man  to  the  inter- 
preter, coolly.  'She  doesn't  know  what  she  is  to  do,  but  I 
will  trust  you  to  get  a  droshky  and  take  her  back  to  Nijni 
Novgorod.  Here's  a  droshky  now!  Tell  your  father  to 
bail  me  out,  Harry!' — and  almost  before  she  found  her 
breath  again,  she  was  on  the  way  back  to  town  with  the 
interpreter,  and  he  was  on  the  way  to  jail  wuth  the  official. 

Well,  the  girl  had  a  pretty  good  head,  and  realized  that 
a  bird  in  the  droshky  was  worth  two  in  the  jail,  so  she 
went  home  quietly,  and  started  her  dad  on  the  war  path. 
But  it  was  two  weeks  before  they  got  the  red  tape  untan- 
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gled,  and  meantime  the  man  was  in  jail, — and  there  were 
rats  there.  When  they  got  him  out,  he  looked  like  a 
scarecrow  that  had  been  devoting  its  leisure  moments  to 
raising  a  beard." 

"Mercy!"  exclaimed  Theodosia,  as  the  testimony  was 
concluded,  "what  did  the  girl  do?" 

"The  girl?  Oh,  that  was  the  place  where  she  fell  on  his 
neck.  But  it  didn't  hurt  him  any, — the  jail  part,  I  mean. 
"I'd  go  to  jail  for  you  any  day,  Alice,"  he  said,  "but  I  was 
awfully  worried  about  those  fairy  tales  I  told  the  Protector 
of  the  Poor.  I  was  perfectly  sure  the  Lord  would  forgive 
me,  but  I'm  blamed  if  I  thought  you  would,  with  your 
scruples."  And  the  girl  said  irreverently,  that  the  Lord 
would  never  have  a  happy  minute  after  she  got  to  Heaven, 
if  He  didn't  forgive  him, — right  on  top  of  all  those  convic- 
tions of  hers,  too. 

"Now,  supposing  yourself  placed  in  a  similar  case,  what 
would  be  your  approved  line  of  conduct,  Ted;  should  you 
condemn  the  man  as  a  liar,  or  acquit  him?" 

*Well,    those    were    of    course    extraordinary    circum- 
stances," said  Theodosia,  "but,  anyway,  I  hate  a  liar." 
And  the  house  adjourned,  as  this  statement  appeared 

undebatable. 

Ray  Morris. 
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PAOLO   DI   RIMINI. 

From  a  window  he  sees  his  love  walking  in  her  private  garden. 

AH !  my  Francesca,  mine  if  I  but  dared 
To  claim  the  timid  love  so  sweet  to  read 
In  thine  immortal  eyes,  mine  then  till  death! 
Fair  flower  that  knowest  not  the  kiss  of  the  sun 
These  many  months,  but  nourishest  thy  roots 
As  in  a  sightless  cellar;  poor  frail  flower, 
Paling  through  want  of  light  and  joyous  air, — 
The  joyous  air,  the  wanton  light  of  love! 

O  if  thou  wert  my  bride,  life  should  be  thine ! 
Free  life,  and  all  the  glory  of  fair  days! 

For  thou  art  fairer  than  the  life  of  flowers. 
And  truer  than  the  beauty  of  the  world; 
More  pure  than  summer  rain,  more  passionate 
Than  is  the  rose's  heart,  and  tenderer  far 
Than  baby  kisses  at  the  mother's  breast. 
Hair  that  is  lure  for  sunbeams!     O'er  thy  brow 
It  weaves  a  filmy  halo  of  clear  light, — 
And  sometime,  should  thy  lips  be  pressed  to  mine, 
I'll  feel  it  brush  my  cheek  so  cling^ngly 
And  wonder  at  its  glory!     Tall  and  slight 
Is  my  beloved;  as  the  tawny  grain 
Sways  at  the  wind's  will,  so  her  bended  form 
Swings  to  the  poise  of  beauty:  and  her  hands 
Are  lithe  and  free  as  serpents;  her  clear  limbs 
Supple  and  white  as  new-peeled  willow- wands! 
And  if  her  body  shines  with  heaven's  own  light 
Her  soul  is  as  white  fire  that  never  dies. 
Pure  as  the  soul  of  Christ  the  stainless  one! 
Surely  an  hundred  angels  wait  on  her 
With  constant  wings  invisibly  disposed 
For  sure  protection,  round  her  lovingly. 
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Rose  in  the  garden,  tell  me  of  her  love. 

Nay,  my  poor  rose,  thy  passionate  lips  are  dumb, 

Or  formed  for  love  too  delicately  fair 

To  whisper  e'en  her  name  to  mortal  ears. 

Rose,  my  poor  rose,  thou  lovest  her  even  as  I ; 

For  once  her  fingers  bent  thy  swaying  stem 

Close  to  her  face,  and  all  thy  soul  went  forth 

In  gusts  of  infinite  sweet  tenderness, 

Aetherial  fragrance  shed  between  her  lips. 

Half-parted,  as  she  drew  the  inner  life 

Down  to  her  heart,  with  sighs  of  pure  delight. 

Rose  in  the  garden,  if  I  pity  thee 

Love  her  the  more,  and  waste  thy  life  upon  her, 

Till  passionate  love  give  way  to  passionate  death; 

So  thou  shalt  prove  the  timeless  power  of  love. 

For  she  is  worthy  of  deep  fearless  love 
That  knoweth  only,  since  her  eyes  are  fair. 
The  service  of  many  lives,  and  various  songs 
Are  the  poor  tribute  due  her  perfectness. 
The  manifest  perfection  of  her  soul. 
Even  die  for  her,  dear  rose,  as  I  must  die. 
And  spread  thy  petals  where  her  feet  shall  press 
In  blessed  pain  upon  thee,  blessing  death. 
So  shall  death  seem  for  her  the  mede  of  life. 

Lee  Wilson  Dodd. 
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STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 

MR.  PHILLIPS  has  come  into  sudden  prominence 
through  an  award  for  the  "most  notable  literary 
work  of  the  year."  His  little  volume  contains  only  eighteen 
poems.  Two  of  these  are  real  poems;  the  others  are 
unworthy  the  genius  that  produced  "Marpessa"  and  "Christ 
in  Hades." 

"The  Woman  with  a  Dead  Soul"  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
representative  of  the  short  poems.  Mr.  Phillips  is  deeply 
concerned  in  the  social  conditions  around  him  and  in  this 
poem  he  has  attempted  to  analyze  one  of  the  characters 
that  he  has  found  in  the  slum  life  in  London.  He  has 
attempted  a  tragedy  in  which  his  heroine  is  a  "moth  of 
London  gaslight."  There  is  no  overthrow  of  a  g^eat  soul. 
There  was  nothing  great  to  begin  with.  Desdemona  is  a 
faithful  wife;  Ophelia  is  an  obedient  daughter  and  modest 
lover.  Their  destruction  is  tragedy.  The  "Woman  with 
a  Dead  Soul"  is  no  more  than  one  of  the  thousands  of  weak 
characters  that  daily  drift  on  the  restless  ocean  of  modem 
Ufe. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  a  poet. 
His  "poem"  is  a  metaphysical  dissection.  There  are  no 
touches  of  pathos,  no  subtle  fancies  to  hide  the  scientist's 
scalpel.  There  is  not  the  delicacy  and  refinement  needed 
in  handling  a  subject  so  near  to  us  and  bearing  so  much 
of  the  repulsiveness  of  low  life.  In  all  these  short  poems 
Mr.  Phillips  has  gone  slumming  with  art  as  an  enforced 
companion.  Art  has  been  bedraggled,  and  his  analyses, 
that  he  would  have  us  believe  were  done  by  her  assistance, 
are  cold  and  barren. 

When  we  turn  from  these  to  "Marpessa"  and  "Christ  in 
Hades"  it  is  like  going  from  a  damp,  unwholesome  vault 
into  the  warmth  of  spring  sunshine.  A  true  poet  speaks. 
After  the  publication  of  "Christ  in  Hades"  so  many  of  his 
weaker  poems  followed,  that  admirers  began  to  fear  that 
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this  was  to  prove  his  exhaustive  creative  effort.  "Mar- 
pessa"  more  than  reassured  them. 

"Marpessa"  is  an  old  myth,  the  theme  of  an  ode  of  Bac- 
chylides.  Apollo  and  Idas,  a  mortal,  love  Marpessa. 
Apollo  attempts  to  carry  her  off,  when  Jupiter  commands 
him  to  let  the  girl  make  her  choice.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  Mr.  Phillips  begins  his  poem.  The  poem  in  reality 
consists  of  the  speeches  of  the  three.  Apollo  passionately 
pleads  his  love  with  the  lavish  promises  of  a  god.  He  offers 
immortality,  he  would  lift  Marpessa  into  the  rhythm  of  the 
universe,  he  would  give  her  the  power  to  call  the  flowers 
back  to  life,  to  fling  the  showers  upon  earth,  to  minister 
relief  to  pain-racked  bodies.  "Africa  in  her  matted  hair 
obscured"  shall  stretch  below;  "adoring  Asia  kindle  and 
hugely  bloom"  as  she  rides  in  heaven,  associate  of  the 
labors  of  the  sun.  Idas  is  mortal;  he  has  not  the  prodigal 
wealth  of  a  god.  He  replies  humbly,  but  tells  his  love  in 
the  emotional  language  of  human  romance  that  not  even 
a  god  could  make  more  impassioned.  Marpessa  takes  his 
hand  in  her  own  and  makes  answer  to  Apollo. 

Though  she  would  delight 

'To  fling  the  sunbeams  diffusing  silent  bliss, 
To  gild  the  face  that  from  its  dead  looks  up 
To  shine  on  the  rejected 
Or  to  mend  with  sweetest  surgery  the  mind," 

she  knows  she  was  bom  to  sorrow,  and  she  will  not 
forego  her  lot.  Replying  to  his  offer  of  immortality  she 
says, 

"Yet  should  I 

Linger  beside  thee  in  felicity, 

Sliding  with  open  eyes  through  liquid  bliss 

Forever;  still  I  must  grow  old.    Ah  I 

Should  ail  beside  thee,  Apollo,  and  should  note 

With  eyes  that  would  not  be,  but  yet  are  dim, 

Ever  so  slight  a  change  from  day  to  day 

In  thee  my  husband:  watch  thee  nudge  thyself 

To  little  offices  that  once  were  sweet; 

Slow  where  thou  once  wert  swift,  remembering 
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To  kiss  those  lips  which  once  thou  couldst  not  leave 

I  should  expect  thee  by  the  Western  bay 

Faded,  not  sure  of  thee,  with  desperate  smiles  and  pitiful 

devices  of  my  dress 
Or  fashion  of  my  hair;  thou  wouldst  grow  kind; 
Most  bitter  to  a  woman  that  once  was  loved." 

The  god  departs  in  anger.     Then  Marpessa  and  Idas 

**  He  looking  downward  and  she  gazing  up 
Into  the  evening  green  wander  away." 

This  long  quotation  shows  Mr.  Phillips  at  his  best. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  impassioned  dialogue  of 
Keats's  Hyperion  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  Tennyson's 
Tithonus  and  Oenone.  But  while  in  picturesque  treatment 
it  is  like  the  "Atlanta  in  Calydon,"  Mr.  Phillips  never  wan- 
ders on  and  on,  intoxicated  with  the  beauty  and  prodigality 
of  his  conceits.  Remarkable  terseness  and  pregnant  poetic 
suggestiveness  characterize  these  two  poems  throughout. 

If  the  treatment  of  Marpessa  is  picturesque,  we  shall  find 
in  "Christ  in  Hades"  a  Vergilian  stateliness  and  simplicity 
of  conception  and  treatment.  Vergilian,  too,  are  the  clear- 
cut  epithets.  There  is  no  elaboration;  a  single  phrase  or 
word  suffices.  He  uses  such  expressions  as  "In  miserable 
dim  magnificence,"  "straight  from  the  dimness  to  the 
greenness,"  "sad  unflattered  kings."  A  striking  feature  of 
the  poem  is  the  interweaving  of  pagan  and  Christian  senti- 
ment. It  is  done  with  such  skill  and  naturalness  that  there 
seems  nothing  inharmonious  in  Persephone's  mistaking 
the  Christ  for  Hermes  come  to  lead  her  back  to  light,  or  in 
Prometheus's  recognition  of  a  brother's  blood  in  the  thorn- 
crowned  Saviour.  But  the  greatest  triumph  is  the  concep- 
tion of  the  majestic  figure  of  the  Saviour  maintaining  an 
unbroken  silence  throughout  his  circuit  of  hell.  By  his 
ineffable  look  of  sympathy  and  tenderness  he  stops  the 
labors  of  the  dismal  abode  and  draws  the  shadowy  myriads 
after  him.  They  do  not  understand  him.  Each  according 
to  his  own  character  explains  the  mysterious  visit;  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  truth  in  the  presence  of  God  "the 
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secrets  of  all  hearts  are  laid  bare."  Once  he  raised  his 
hand  as  if  to  speak,  but  he  knows  his  help  can  not  be  given. 
Then 

"Waiting  the  signal  that  he  could  not  give 
Wanting  the  word  that  he  might  not  speak,"  they 

wandered  off. 
"And  each  man  took  his  penance  up,  perhaps 
Less  easily  from  such  an  interval: 
The  vault  closed  back,  woe  upon  woe,  the  wheel 
Revolved,  the  stone  rebounded;  for  that  time 
Hades  her  interrupted  life  resumed." 

The  beautiful  verse  and  the  genuine  human  sympathy 
of  these  poems  have  won  for  the  author  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  young  poets  of  the  day.  Mr.  Phillips  is  not 
garrulous  nor  trivial.  He  looks  seriously  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  life  about  him.  That  he  has  a  keen  insight  into 
the  human  heart,  is  clearly  seen  in  Marpessa.  We  can 
pardon  him  for  allowing  his  metaphysical  studies  to  lead 
him  away  from  the  poet's  field,  since  this  same  seriousness 
has  given  us  two  fine  poems.  In  the  midst  of  the  shallow 
rhymers  of  the  day  who  treat  the  most  sacred  subjects  with 
flippancy,  we  hail  this  young  student  poet  with  genuine 

pleasure. 

/.  M.  Hopkins. 
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TWO  WOMEN. 

A  WOMAN  upon  the  scaffold  thrusts  into  acute  con- 
-^^  trast  the  two  extremes  of  human  tenderness  and 
human  harshness.  The  sight  of  Hester  Prynne  there  above 
the  writhing  crowd  wrings  the  heart;  when  groan  out  the 
eight  fatal  strokes  and  the  dusky  flag  wavers  over  the  head 
of  Tess  D'Urberville,  our  eyes  and  ears  burn  with  the  ulti- 
mate sympathy  of  pathos.  Though  age  and  time,  culture 
and  position  struggle  to  divorce  them,  the  scaffold  makes 
them  sisters.  Death  did  not  unlink  them,  for  that  shadow, 
dim  and  shapeless,  of  absolute  right, — the  sickle  of  earthly 
justice — ^had  already  passed  over  them  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  aftermath  of  a  shorn  life.  Over  this 
black  deformity  the  American  Rembrandt  has  traced  in 
dull  but  fadeless  colors  the  symbols  of  a  weird  romanticism; 
the  firmest  English  hand  of  a  French  realism  has  trained 
to  its  top  an  animated  sorrow  bursting  into  blood-red  roses 
all  the  way.  Standing  together  upon  this  platform  they 
utter  the  speech  of  centuries,  protesting  against  the  anni- 
hilating revenge  of  society,  pleading  for  better  justice  to 
the  defenceless  half  of  sinning  man. 

Through  this  darkness  bursts  the  dawning  beauty  of 
nature's  women.  The  lover  with  the  balance  scale  must 
leave,  for  here  stand  the  splendid  Helen,  the  beautiful 
Nicolette,  the  fair  Rosalind,  all  conquering  hearts  at  the 
first  bow  shot.  Tess  and  Hester  are  such  creatures  as 
from  Eden  to  the  New  Jerusalem  are  followed  by  a  train 
of  straining  hearts.  The  dignity  of  the  one  and  the  shy- 
ness of  the  other  are  lost  in  the  womanhood  of  each,  for 
both  are  primal  women  of  the  summer  and  meadow.  It 
is  not  a  -Hera-like  form,  a  luxury  of  hair,  an  abysmal  eye, 
so  much  as  the  spirit  of  Aphrodite,  which  makes  us  thrust 
out  eagerly  the  golden  apple.  Through  this  halo  of  beauty 
we  can  but  dimly  see  the  scaffold,  and  our  old  scorn  of  Paris 
and  Anthony  merges  into  something  akin  to  sympathy. 
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The  two  paths  that  lead  to  this  hideous  elevation  are  not 
wholly  unlike.  Hester  received  the  first  impetus  towards 
tragedy  in  the  death-throes  of  an  attenuated  aristocracy. 
The  last  jewel  of  the  needy  armorial  hall  is  sold  in  abortive 
marriage.  For  a  mere  lost  name  the  child  Tess  is  bar- 
tered in  a  losing  trade.  The  difference  is  between  the  old 
and  the  dead.  Hester  was  an  educated  Puritan  lady,  men- 
tally fit  for  the  great  scholar,  the  peer  of  the  romantic 
Dimmesdale.  In  this  joyless  age  she  was  a  thinker  who 
would  have  been  a  poetess.  Tess  differed  from  her  hoiden 
playmates  only  by  the  fitful  rebudding  of  a  faint  gentle 
instinct  sprung  from  the  decadent  family  tree.  On  this 
platform  only  do  the  paths  of  society  cross;  here  only  could 
she  have  met  Hester,  otherwise  she  might  have  been  her 
maid.  But  she  was  also  a  dreamer,  a  poet  of  the  fields,  a 
sister  of  the  flowers.  The  keenness  of  pathos  in  the  case 
of  Tess  is  that  the  social  hydra  had  attacked  and  crushed 
her  before  the  early  age  at  which  Hester  left  England. 
Awaking  from  the  fatal  sleep  in  the  Druid  ruin,  she  was 
yet  the  girl  of  g^eat  possibilities,  as  when  she  sighed  for 
the  handsome  stranger  in  the  May-day  dance  on  Marlott 
green.  Here,  through  the  cohesive  power  of  woe,  the 
rustic  child  may  lean  upon  the  lady  well  able  to  give  sup- 
port. 

This  difference  of  age  and  culture  partially  accounts  for 
the  wider  mental  disparity.  Tess  never  outgrew  her  tri- 
umphs in  the  sixth  form.  A  ready  imitation  was  always 
her  first  mental  trait.  She  could  indeed  absorb  the  theol- 
ogy of  Clare  well  enough  to  reconvert  D'Urberville  to  her 
own  ruin,  but,  as  in  his  case,  love  burned  it  into  her  heart. 
No  new  impression  to  that  waxlike  mind  seemed  of  that 
awful  character  which  the  rigid  mind  of  Hester  would 
have  made  it.  Its  masculine  strength  can  not  be  wholly 
explained  by  Puritan  environment.  In  imagination  only 
was  she  inferior  to  the  marvelous  Dimmesdale.  Her  acute 
perception  of  social  wrong  no  less  than  love  made  her  dis- 
regard the  dictum  of  society.     Her  vigorous  independence 
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raised  her  above  either  the  reproach  or  praise  of  that  stern 
community.  She  was  undaunted  at  the  thought  of  dis- 
covering for  the  world  the  new  law  of  social  relation,  but 
her  sure  self-criticism  secured  the  fit  restraint.  Of  such 
a  mental  Titaness,  Tess  would  have  been  the  eager  and 
devoted  pupil. 

They  both  followed  Emerson's  advice, 

"Give  all  to  love" 

«        «        «        « 

"Follow  it  utterly  " 

and  hither  it  led  them.  In  this  realm  the  pupil  becomes 
teacher,  for  depth  of  affection  depends  not  on  strength  of 
mind.  In  neither  case  does  love  weigh  the  worth  of  its 
object.  In  the  minister's  violation  of  his  own  law  Hester 
sees  a  consecrated  thing;  to  Tess,  Clare's  London  experi- 
ence is  but  a  beautiful  link  to  tie  them  closer.  Basely 
deserted,  Hester  bears  the  stigma  of  Dimmesdale's  guilt 
through  seven  years  of  applauded  hypocrisy,  and  at  the 
end  lightly  gives  up  the  fruit  of  her  long  scourging  for  a 
palsied  wreck.  Surely  this  is  the  heroism  of  love.  That 
of  Tess,  however,  reaches  the  sublime.  When  she,  the 
innocent,  is  flung  off  by  the  guilty  and  left  fighting  for 
bare  life  while  her  heart  feeds  on  its  own  rebuffs,  then, 
though  confronted  by  the  proof  of  Angel's  apostacy,  her 
agonized  mind  still  holds  true.  But  the  supreme  height 
yet  remains.  After  her  best  gift,  cherished  for  him,  is 
finally  sacrificed  through  his  brutal  stupidity,  she  rushes 
into  the  shadow  of  the  gallows,  only  happy  to  show  Qare 
the  final  proof  of  her  constancy.  To  Hester  the  Puritan, 
religion  was  much;  to  Hester  the  woman,  love  only  was 
important;  but  the  affection  of  Tess  was  both  religion  and 
love. 

Their  sin  was  but  an  aspect  of  love  and  its  real  nature 
was  finally  the  same.  Her  right  as  a  woman  had  been 
sold  by  Hester's  parents;  her  sin  lay  in  the  inevitable 
struggle  of  her  heart  to  express  itself.     Before  a  greater 
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law  she  forgot,  or  had  never  realized,  perhaps,  the  lesser 
one  which  aims  to  make  all  marriage  holy.  Death  finally 
removed  the  object  of  this  struggle  and  left  her  baffled 
mind  still  in  doubt.  So  too  the  murder  of  D'Urberville  was 
the  utterance  of  an  outraged  love  struggling  for  its  natural 
position.  This  act,  however,  was  the  violation  of  no  ficti- 
tious law.  Such  a  conflict  never  could  have  involved  the 
cool  brain  and  strong  will  of  Hester.  From  the  antagon- 
ism of  natural  laws  also  comes  her  earlier  fall.  "He  bought 
me,"  says  Tess,  and  for  the  shelter  of  mother  and  young 
sisters  she  paid  herself.  Tess  illustrates  the  losing  struggle 
of  meek  ignorance  with  a  malignant  fate  aided  by  both 
the  right  and  wrong  of  social  law.  Hester's  sin  results 
from  the  superiority  of  love  over  this  law,  and  that  Tess 
would  have  fallen  before  a  like  temptation  the  blood  of 
D'Urberville  attests.  Hester  illustrates  more  fairly  than 
Tess  the  inequity  of  circumstance;  she  also  discloses  the 
greater  problem  of  inequality  of  moral  natures,  but  leaves 
it  unsolved.  This  scaffold  is  not  so  much  an  estimate  of 
their  sin  as  of  the  necessity  of  the  stem  observance  of  our 
man-made  but  necessary  order. 

Tess  and  Hester  refuse  to  be  effaced  from  our  portrait 
gallery.  Though  the  rigidity  of  Hester,  her  grim  self- 
abasement  and  the  Miltonic  grandeur  of  her  nature  may 
be  typical,  she  is  more  than  a  composite  photograph.  She 
has  all  the  elements  of  surprise  and  complexity  known  in 
a  personal  friend.  The  fancy  which  was  so  curiously  busy 
with  Pearl  and  the  burning  letter  spent  all  its  force  in  out- 
lining Hester  as  an  absolutely  legitimate  creation.  So,  too, 
though  Tess  may  stand  for  the  Wessex  maid  and  may  share 
with  others  the  flexible  ease  and  plasticity  of  nature,  her 
individuality  does  not  merge.  She  herself  partakes  not  at 
all  of  the  great  falsity  of  events  which  surround  her.  She 
has  numerous  little  ways  which,  marking  her  out  from  all 
other  women,  leave  her  distinct  in  our  minds. 

As  with  Angel  Clare  and  Liza-lu,  we  cast  a  final  backward 
look  at  the  great  waving  sheet  of  blackness  we  hide  our 
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faces  to  weep.  We  have  forgotten  her  red  hands,  forgotten 
even  the  fiendish  destiny  which  crushed  her,  and  remember 
only  with  love  and  pity  the  innocent,  poetical  child.  The 
other  grave  and  passionless  face  stares  us  into  silence.  If 
we  dared  look  for  the  letter,  we  should  see  it  shrivel  from 
her  breast  and  fall  at  our  feet  to  accuse  its  beholders. 
The  atmosphere  about  this  sister  of  charity  is  pure,  cold 
and  penetrating.  Perceiving  the  stones  in  our  hands,  we 
start,  letting  them  fall  to  the  ground.  As  we  turn  from  the 
scaffold  the  child  draws  near  to  the  woman,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  her  wrongs,  and  the  silence  of  Hester,  though 
thoughtful,  is  kindly. 

George  Graves. 
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TOLSTOY'S  "WHAT  IS  ART?" 

WHEN  a  great  artist  talks  about  his  art  all  must  listen 
to  his  opinions  with  respect,  as  being  uttered  by- 
one  fully  acquainted  with  his  subject.  But  when  this 
knowledge  is  used  to  repudiate  all  that  has  been  considered 
greatest  in  art — ^the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and 
Goethe  in  literature,  Beethoven  and  Wagtier  in  music,  and 
Michelangelo  and  Raphael  in  painting — ^we  can  but  dissent. 
Such  conclusions  Tolstoy  comes  to  in  his  pamphlet  on  Art, 
conclusions  based  on  the  following  definition:  "Art  is  a 
human  activity  by  means  of  which  some  people  transmit 
their  feelings  to  others"  and  is  good  only  when  it  expresses 
emotions  tending  to  "unite  men  with  God  and  with  one 
another." 

To  further  this  universal  brotherhood  Tolstoy  asserts 
that  Art  must  be  within  the  comprehension  of  the  peasant. 
Art,  in  other  words,  should  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
the  moujik  instead  of  the  moujik  being  educated  up  to  its 
level.  This,  then,  is  not  only  an  argument  against  modern 
art  but  against  education  itself.  For  if  art  is  to  be  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  lowest  in  the  social  scale,  it  must 
deal  only  with  emotions  and  objects  that  come  within  the 
lowest  mental  sphere,  and  must  bring  nothing  new  to 
enlarge  that  sphere.  Under  such  conditions  the  greatest 
artist  would  be  the  uneducated  moujik,  one  who  is  in  no 
danger  of  attempting  an  appeal  to  feelings  beyond  the 
range  of  understanding  of  his  fellows.  And  we  find  Tols- 
toy even  openly  condemning  general  education.  He 
declares  modem  science  unprofitable,  and  writes:  "Profes- 
sional schools  produce  an  hypocrisy  of  art  precisely  akin 
to  that  hypocrisy  of  religion  which  is  produced  by  theo- 
logical colleges  for  training  priests,  pastors,  and  religious 
teachers  generally-.  As  it  is  impossible  in  a  school  to  train 
a  man  so  as  to  make  a  religious  teacher  of  him,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  teach  a  man  how  to  become  an  artist."     The 
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author's  condemnations  of  education  are  so  radical  that  we 
begin  to  recognize  the  socialist  beneath  the  thin  disguise 
of  artist  and  critic. 

If  art  were  to  be  merely  the  exploitation  of  the  already 
known,  there  could  be  no  advance  in  artistic  perception. 
For  art  can  only  effect  progress  when  it  brings  something 
new,  something  that  excites  the  faculties  by  being  imper- 
fectly understood.  By  this  exercise  of  the  mind  in  con- 
stantly seeking  the  true  meaning  of  what  is  hardly  com- 
prehensible, the  sphere  of  perception  in  enlarged  and  the 
range  of  vision  lengthened. 

Art  has  always  been  in  advance  of  contemporary  civili- 
zation and  beyond  the  mental  g^asp  of  the  contempora- 
neous lower  classes.  But  what  at  first  began  as  art  for  the 
few  has  in  time  come  to  be  appreciated  by  the  many  and 
recognized  by  them  as  universal  art.  Even  the  Parables  of 
the  Bible,  which  Tolstoy  considers  perfect  art,  were  not 
fully  understood  by  the  throngs  that  heard  them  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  Preacher  was  continually  asked  to  inter- 
pret their  meaning  and  application.  Again,  the  composi- 
tions of  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  condemned  by  Tolstoy 
as  being  incomprehensible  to  the  common  people,  are  now 
required  as  numbers  on  the  program  of  every  popular  con- 
cert in  England  and  America  in  order  to  secure  success. 

Has  any  man  the  right  or  the  power  to  judge  contem- 
porary art?  A  historian  cannot  write  a  just  and  true  esti- 
mate of  his  own  times,  nor  can  a  critic  write  clearly  and 
accurately  of  modem  art.  It  takes  time  to  decide  what 
will  live  and  what  die.  Among  the  artists  Tolstoy  accuses 
of  being  within  the  comprehension  of  only  a  few  there  may 
be  many  that  in  the  next  century  will  be  raised  by  acclama- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  highest  honor.  It  is  even  proba- 
ble that  among  the  great  universal  artists  will  be  ranked 
Zola,  Maeterlinck,  Wagner,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and 
Rodin. 

Tolstoy's  conclusions  are  perfectly  logical  if  we  once 
accept  his  definition  of  art.     But  why  should  it  be  the  right 
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one?  We  have  only  his  unsupported  word  against  the 
united  opinion  of  all  former  aesthetic  writers.  Indeed  the 
extraordinary  conclusions  that  his  theory  leads  to  would 
point  out  a  fallacy  in  his  original  definition;  and  when  he 
declares  the  works  of  Shakespeare  are  bad  art  and  that 
china  dolls  are  products  of  good  Christian  art,  he 
strengthens  that  conviction.  The  fallacy  seems  to  reside 
in  the  purely  utilitarian  definition  and  the  denial  of  all 
aesthetic  considerations.  Because  a  work  expresses 
emotions  tending  to  "unite  men  with  God  and  with  one 
another*'  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  a  work  of  true  art. 
Something  more  is  needed,  a  certain  proportion  and  har- 
mony and  eloquence  of  expression.  We  find  these  quali- 
ties in  Shakespeare  and  Bach,  not  in  china  dolls,  and  we 
must  therefore  prefer  a  definition  that  includes  the  former 
and  excludes  the  latter.  To  say  that  such  taste  is  perverted 
is  a  mere  assertion  in  opposition  to  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  ages. 

James  W.  Barney. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The  enlargement  of  Yale  Field,  by  filling  in  to  the  south- 
ward, is  by  odds  the  best  thing  forwarded  in  an  athletic 
way  for  many  days.  Sufficient  facilities  have  always  been 
lacking  for  the  different  "scrub"  baseball  and  football 
teams,  although  the  need  has  become  pronounced  only  of 
late.  With  the  extension  of  the  grounds,  this  lack,  in  great 
measure,  is  done  away  with  and  the  improvement,  just  at 
a  time  when  things  athletic  are  "striding  large." 

It  has  always  seemed  inexplicable  to  those  interested  that, 
while  the  preparatory  schools,  in  general,  offer  the  utmost 
freedom  both  to  the  tyro  and  the  practised  alike,  the  Uni- 
versity arbitrarily  cuts  off  the  former  from  further  benefit, 
and  reserves  all  its  bounty  for  those  who  are  least  in  need 
of  it.  We  will  gladly  hail  the  day  when  the  Etonian- 
Oxford  relation  shall  be  established  here,  when  all  can 
receive  a  healthful  and  vigorous  training;  when  the  coaches 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weakling  is  no  more. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

All  those,  whether  they  be  in  Sheff.  or  Academic,  who 
contemplate  writing  for  the  Lit.  and  who  are  undecided 
regarding  the  "line"  of  work  expected,  or  any  of  the  minor 
points,  can  see  the  editors  at  any  time,  either  in  their 
rooms  or  on  Monday  evenings  in  the  Lit.  Office.  The 
editors  will  gladly  offer  suggestions  regarding  work,  and 
are  always  ready  to  furnish  criticism  on  submitted  articles. 

♦  *  *  * 

Hereafter  articles  contributed  to  the  Magazine  must  be 
typewritten.  The  Editors  are  not  expert  in  hieroglyphics, 
and  their  failure  to  decipher  manuscript  submitted  is  the 
loss  of  the  contributor  alone. 

♦  *  *  * 

The  Lit.  Office  is  open  Monday  evenings  at  7  o'clock 
for  the  return  and  criticism  of  contributed  articles. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

I. 

^The  plates  hang  on  the  wall,  one  above  the  other;  the 

light  blue  one  on  top,  then  the  dark  blue,  and  the  brown  at 

the  bottom.     The  top  and  bottom  ones  are 

THE  PRINCESS,    oriental, — I  know  that  by  the  pagodas, — ^and 

™m)  ^THE^        ^^  ^^^  ^"  ^^  middle  is  deeply  mediaeval 

PIRATE,  and  located  in  Germany — I  am  sure  it  is 

Germany,  because  the  fir  trees  are  so  won- 
derful and  so  blue  that  they  could  not  have  grown  in  any  other 
country  under  the  sun.  There  are  no  fir  trees  in  the  light  blue 
one;  the  vegetation  is  in  fact  peculiarly  oriental. 

I  like  the  bush  with  the  six-petalled  flowers  best.  Each 
blossom  is  considerably  larger  than  the  head  of  the  man,  whom 
I  will  tell  you  about  afterwards,  and  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a  ventilating  fan  with  scalloped  edges.  But  the  little  star 
flowers  are  pretty,  too,  that  grow  right  at  the  edge  of  the  con- 
ventionally adorned  platform  where  the  princess  sits,  with  a  fan 
of  peacock  feathers  to  keep  off  the  sun.  She  is  a  very  beautiful 
princess,  with  such  interesting  hair,  and  a  wonderful  dress,  all 
lace,  and  conventional  embroidery. 

The  platform  is  quite  unsurpassed  for  its  view,  and  com- 
mands the  entire  kingdom.  There  are  five  islands  in  the  king- 
dom, each  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter  and  bright  blue.  The 
royal  palace  stands  in  the  foreground,  and  it  is  a  palace  that 
any  princess  would  be  proud  of;  such  lofty  minarets  I  such 
noble  front  steps,  and  to  the  left  of  them,  a  tree ;  the  only  one 
in  the  kingdom  I 

There  is  a  small  bay  between  this  island  and  the  summer 
gardens,  where  the  princess  is  now  bestowing  her  leisure,  a 
bay  where  the  ship  can  get  refuge,  when  it  is  very  rough  in 
the  light  blue  ocean  outside.  The  ship  has  a  high-curved 
prow,  a  beautiful  lateen  sail  ribbed  with  blue,  and  a  cargo  of 
tiny  pagodas  which  will  perhaps  be  used  for  chicken  coops, 
though  I  am  positive  there  is  not  a  chicken  in  the  kingdom  at 
present.  It  may  be  that  the  blue  peacock,  now  roosting  on 
top  of  the  gabled  summer  house,  will  take  up  his  residence  in 
one  of  them,  however. 
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The  man  is  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  spinning  a 
top  on  his  hand,  and  talking  to  the  princess.  You  would  think 
he  was  talking  to  her  about  the  top;  that  is  what  the  princess* 
mother  thinks,  too,  who  is  standing  behind  one  of  the  slender 
columns  of  the  pagoda  watching  them.  But,  between  our- 
selves, he  is  speaking  of  something  quite  different.  In  strict 
confidence,  he  is  a  pirate  prince,  who  belongs  in  the  brown 
plate,  and  I  think  the  match  will  be  a  very  good  one.  The 
only  trouble  is,  I  am  sure  the  king  and  queen  will  never  allow 
such  a  charming  princess  to  leave  their  domains,  and  it  is  dread- 
fully uncomfortable  to  live  there,  because  the  sun  never  sets, 
and  the  light  is  quite  garish.  But  the  prince  is  a  bold  young 
man,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  some  day  ran  away 
with  her  to  the  brown  plate.     Only  keep  it  quiet! 

11. 

On  the  dark  blue  plate  is  the  castle  of  a  baron,  with  a  great 
stone  approach,  and  a  deep,  dark  moat,  with  a  little  bridge  over 
it  that  can  be  lowered.  The  big  fir  trees  almost  shut  out  the 
castle,  but  you  can  see  it,  if  you  look  close.  The  man  with  the 
huge  sword,  who  is  taking  a  walk  down  the  approach,  is  the 
baron  himself,  and  he  does  not  look  like  a  pleasant  man  to 
meet.  But  the  trouble  is,  he  cannot  seem  to  find  out  who  has 
been  dragging  big  stones  in  his  roadway,  and  putting  his 
swinging  bridge  out  of  order.  One  would  think  it  would  be 
a  particularly  good  time  for  the  person  who  made  the  trouble 
to  be  somewhere  else,  yet  there  is  the  author  of  all  the  mischief, 
sitting  under  a  fir  tree,  and  grinning  at  the  baron.  I  think 
the  baron  must  be  very  short-sighted,  or  else  he  has  learned 
that  it  is  best  not  to  see  some  people,  because  I  can  see  the 
dwarf  plainly ;  an  ugly  fellow,  who  does  not  seem  to  be  inspired 
with  terror  even  by  the  baron's  big,  sagging  boots,  which  are 
extremely  formidable. 

Even  barons  can  have  judgment,  as  well  as  boots,  however, 
and  I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  the  dwarf  found  cakes 
and  ale  left  under  his  fir  tree,  after  this.  In  which  case,  the 
baron,  to  make  his  offering  successful,  must  ignore  the  dwarf 
entirely,  and  try  to  look  pleasant,  if  he  doesn't  want  his  castle 
pulled  down  about  his  ears.  Truly,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  a 
dwarf,  but  I  am  just  as  glad  that  the  baron  did  not  catch  him 
in  the  act  of  dragging  stones  or  amusing  himself  with  the 
bridge;  he  is  such  a  hot-tempered  looking  baron. 
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III 

The  brown  plate  is  the  headquarters  of  the  pirate,  whose  son 
is  at  this  moment  courting  the  light  blue  princess.  Though 
not  far  distant  from  the  island  kingdom,  the  vegetation  is  quite 
different,  which  would  indicate  the  wonderful  fertility  of  these 
regions.  The  pirate  lives  in  a  dark  brown  ruined  temple,  which 
has  twelve  enormous  oval  pearls  on  each  side  of  the  portal. 
The  singular  flowers  on  a  bush  hid  the  lowest  pearl  on  the  left 
hand  side,  so  they  moved  the  pearl  two  feet  to  the  right,  show- 
ing that  the  bush  is  very  valuable,  though  one  would  not  have 
supposed  it.  The  temple  has  a  pagoda  roof,  also  a  back  piazza 
on  slender  columns,  which  is  a  feature  very  unusual  in  temples, 
and  demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  pirate  is  progressive. 

Standing  on  the  front  lawn  are  two  black  savages,  whom 
I  would  not  trust  for  a  moment,  yet  they  are  evidently  thought 
reliable,  or  they  would  not  be  attached  to  the  pirate's  house- 
hold. One  has  a  very  handsome  spear,  the  other  a  javelin. 
The  javelin  might  be  a  hoe,  however,  in  which  case  that  sav- 
age is  probably  the  gardener,  who  keeps  the  hundreds  of  large 
woolly  artichokes  in  beautiful  condition.  But  they  will  be 
fearful  sights  for  the  little  light  blue  princess  to  see,  if  the 
pirate's  son  brings  her  to  the  temple  to  live,  and  I  feel  very  sure 
that  the  first  act  of  the  new  regime  will  be  to  get  more  con- 
ventional-looking servants. 

R.   M. 


Italianate. 

I. 

QUATTROCBNTISTBRIA. 

••  Vos  beaux  corps  ne  seraient  qu*un  insensible  cendre,     .     .     . 

/  "  il 
'*  ITtAt  tress/ pour  vos  fronts ^  (Tune  immortelle  main 
Aux  myrtes  de  V  Amour  le  laurier  de  la  Gloire, 

— DB  H£r£dia. 

In  a  copse  of  slender  trees  amid  whose  glossy,  green 
foliage  pomegranate  blossoms  and  fruits  are  strangely  com- 
mingled, where  under  foot  the  soft  thick  sward  is  pied  and 
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starred  with  tiny,  multi-coloured  flowers — Aurora  laughingly 
flees  the  eager  Zephyrus,  while  Flora,  "wanton-eyed  for  spring," 
stands  casting  from  a  fold  of  her  waving  and  flower-pranked 
gown  small  close-plucked  roses.  And  the  limp  locks  fall  from 
under  the  garland  about  her  face,  that  wears  a  mysterious  and 
enigmatic  expression,  at  once  a  wan  look  of  esperance  and  an 
inexplicable  suggested  capacity  for  evil.  In  shimmering,  trans- 
lucent garb  the  Graces  with  their  sinuous  arms  arching  up  to 
their  entwined  hands,  gaze,  as  they  turn  in  a  slow  dance,  on 
the  firm,  white  limbs  of  Hermes  "the  harbinger,"  as  he  stands 
with  splendid  poise  and  gesture,  indifferent  and  listless,  pluck- 
ing at  the  boughs  overhead. 

But  strangest  and  most  mystic  of  all  is  the  Lady,  the  soul 
of  the  scene,  standing  in  the  very  midst  of  the  group,  with  side- 
bent  head  and  uplifted  hand,  holding  a  flowing  mantle,  while 
over  her  head  blind  Love  draws  a  flame-tipped  shaft. 

Lady,  so  enigmatically  gazing  out  of  the  picture,  who  are 
you?  ....  Are  you  perhaps  the  far-famed  Simonetta 
Vespucci,  the  child-woman,  who  for  short  dear  years  bloomed 
at  the  Medici  court,  the  beloved  of  Giuliano?  Is  this  the  face 
of  insuperable  loveliness  of  her  who  in  death  was  borne 
uncovered  through  the  streets  of  Florence,  amid  the  sobs  and 
lamentations  of  a  people?  .  .  .  Or,  are  you  the  unknown 
Smeralda  Bandinelli? 

But  what  does  it  matter  who  you  are?  Let  it  suiS&ce  that  in 
the  Florentine  streets  or  at  the  Medici  court,  under  olives  and 
chestnuts,  amid  the  soft  plash  of  fountains  and  the  quick  hot 
sunshine  shimmering  through  the  haze  of  a  summer  day,  amid 
the  gallant  languor  of  nobles  and  poets,  you  were  seen  of 
the  painter  Filipepi,  called  Sandro  Botticelli.  It  is  enough  that 
he  with  love — of  heart  or  mind  who  shall  say? — ^painted  you  in 
a  famed  picture  ....  You  are  not  of  the  "dear  dead 
women,"  who  after  sweet,  fragile  lives  have  crumbled  into  a 
little  fair  dust  and  are  gone  for  all  time..  No!  for  to-day  from 
out  of  your  old,  vanished,  Florentine  world,  you  look  at  us  in 
this  dim  distant  century  so  enigmatically,  so  alluringly.  .  .  . 
Then  was  life  not  worth  the  living,  just  to  have  passed  by  this 
Sandro  Botticelli? 
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11 

Ottocbntisteria. 

**  V<n    .    ,    . 
siete per  me  come  un  giardino  cAiuso." 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio  ....  the  man's  very  name  has 
about  it  something  peculiarly  suggestive  and  subtile.  And  the 
mind  depicted  in  this  "Poema  Paradisiaco"  is  one  of  those 
morbid  minds,  corrupt  with  all  manner  of  exquisite  corruption 
that  flourished  in  Elagabalian  Rome;  an  intellect  bent  on  all 
manner  of  strange  emotion  ...  on  sensations  so  subtile, 
so  elusive,  so  poisonously  lovely  that  they  can  only  effect  a 
being  in  decadence.  On  autumnal  days  it  loves  to  haunt 
"walled  gardens,  silent  gardens"  when  the  sun  is  "like  a  gjeat 
opal  in  a  sky  so  white  that  a  smile  of  the  full  moon  is  almost 
naught."  Here  amid  the  dark,  funereal  cypresses  that  breathe 
from  their  sickly  blooms  a  "false  and  subtile  spell,"  stands  an 
antique,  Grecian  statue  dreaming  a  vision  mysterious  and 
inexpressible.  The  round  and  pendant  apples,  growing  against 
the  scaling  wall,  are  morbid  with  the  red  and  gold  of  their 
over-ripeness,  and  the  roses  are  full  blown  and  half-fallen, 
scattering  on  the  ground  their  scarlet  petals  and  yellow 
stamens,  as  they  cast  on  the  air  an  elusively  poisonous  per- 
fume. And  all  the  vegetation  runs  riot,  lush  and  green,  mys- 
teriously odorous,  decaying  from  over-great  fruition,  while  the 
hidden  fountains  lament  plaintively  as  they  plash  in  the 
shattered  basins,  on  whose  discoloured  rims  lithe  lizards  bask 
in  an  autumn  sunshine  enervating  beyond  all  words.     .     .     . 

Within  the  silent  house,  its  heavy  windows  closed  on  the 
garden  as  the  slow,  somnolent  hours  pass,  men,  under  their 
white  sheets,  lie  dying  of  an  unknown  malady. 

But  out  in  the  garden  amid  the  autumn  sunlight  strange 
creatures  wander;  pale,  waxen-faced  women,  too  languid  to 
brush  from  their  hands  the  petals  that  stain  their  translucency; 
women  bending  in  regal  attitudes  o'er  Roman  sarcophagi, 
pondering  with  shameless  eyes  their  unknown  crimes:  phan- 
toms of  fleeting  moments  dreamed  or  long  past. 

And  all  the  day,  as  the  somnolent  hours  pass  amid  the  golden 
autumnal  enervation,  there  flows  a  music,  the  music  of  the  verse, 
so  strange,  so  complex,  so  dangerously  sweet,  that  the  human 
heart  can  hardly  bear  it. — 
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This  whole  "Poema  Paradisiaco"  is  like  that  "walled  garden, 
inexpressibly  lovely  but  with  the  beauty  of  decay,  of  over- 
ripeness,  ...  a  super-subtile  beauty  that  is  dangerous  and 
almost  poisonous. 

B.   B.   Ba* 


Two  Poems  in  Prose. 

I. 

Antonie. 

From  the  French  of  Count  Villiers  de  Lisle  Adam. 

'Nous  allions  souvent  chez  Duth6 :    nous  y  faisions  de  la  morale  et 
quelque  fois  pis." 


««i 


— Le  Prince  de  Ligne. 

Antonie  poured  out  some  ice-water  and  placed  her  bouquet 
of  Parma  violets  in  her  glass. 

— Farewell,  decanters  of  Spanish  wine!  said  she.  And  lean- 
ing towards  a  candlestick,  she  lighted,  with  a  smile,  a  ^apelito 
rolled  with  a  pinch  of  phresli.  This  movement  made  her  coal- 
black  hair  sparkle. 

We  had  been  drinking  sherry  all  night.  Through  the  win- 
dow, open  on  the  villa  gardens,  we  heard  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves. 

Our  moustaches  were  perfumed  with  sandalwood — and,  also 
because  Antonie  had  allowed  us  to  gather  the  red  roses  of  her 
lips  with  a  charm,  turn  by  turn,  so  sincere  that  it  aroused  no 
jealousy.  Laughing,  she  afterwards  looked  at  herself  in  the 
mirrors  about  the  room ;  when  she  turned  towards  us,  with  the 
air  of  a  Cleopatra,  it  was  to  see  herself  again  in  our  eyes. 

On  her  young  breast  rang  a  locket  of  dull  gold,  with  initials 
(her  own)  in  precious  stones,  attached  by  a  band  of  black  velvet. 
— A  sign  of  mourning? — ^You  no  longer  love  him. 

And,  as  an  arm  crept  about  her: 

— Seel     .     .     .     she  said. 

She  separated,  with  her  delicate  nail,  the  fastenings  of  the 
mysterious  jewel:  the  locket  opened.  A  sombre  flower  of  love, 
a  pansy,  slept  there,  artistically  plaited  with  black  hair. 

— ^Antonie!  .  .  .  according  to  this,  your  love  must  be 
some  wild  child  bound  by  your  pranks. 

— ^A  fellow  wouldn't  let  you  have  so  naively  such  pledges  of 
affection. 
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— ^It  is  wrong  to  show  them  in  sport. 

Antonie  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  so  pearly,  so  joyous  that 
she  had  to  drink  precipitately,  to  keep  from  hurting  herself. 

— Oughtn't  there  to  be  hair  in  a  locket?  as  a  token?  .  .  . 
she  said. 

— ^Undoubtedly!  undoubtedly! 

— ^Alas!  my  dear  lovers,  after  having  consulted  my  recollec- 
tions, it  is  one  of  my  own  locks  that  I  have  chosen — and  I  wear 
it     .     .     .     in  the  spirit  of  fidelity. 


II. 

The  Gallant  Marksman. 

J*'rom  the  French  of  Charles  Baudelaire, 

**  The  Gallant  Marksman'^*  is  a  piece  I  was  quite  unable  to  understand, 

— ^Tolstoy. 

As  the  carriage  was  passing  through  the  woods  he  stopped 
it  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  shooting  gallery,  saying  that  it 
would  please  him  to  fire  a  few  shots  to  kill  Time.  To  kill  that 
monster,  is  it  not  everyone's  most  ordinary  and  most  legitimate 
occupation?  And  he  gallantly  offered  his  hand  to  his  dear, 
delicious  and  execrable  wife,  to  that  mysterious  woman  to 
whom  he  owes  so  many  pleasures,  so  many  griefs,  and  perhaps 
also  a  large  part  of  his  genius. 

Several  balls  struck  far  from  the  proposed  mark,  one  of  them 
even  embedded  itself  in  the  ceiling,  and  as  the  charming  crea- 
ture laughed  madly,  riiocking  her  husband's  lack  of  skill,  he 
turned  suddenly  towards  her,  and  said  to  her:  "Notice  that  doll, 
over  there  to  the  right,  that  has  its  nose  in  the  air  and  such 
a  haughty  bearing.  Well,  dear  angel,  /  itnagine  that  it  is  you,** 
And  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  he  pulled  the  trigger.  The  doll 
was  neatly  decapitated. 

Then  bowing  to  his  dear,  his  delicious,  his  execrable  wife, 
his  inevitable  and  pitiless  muse,  and  kissing  her  hand  respect- 
fully, he  added:  "Ah!  my  dear  angel,  how  I  thank  you  for  my 
skiU!" 

B.  B.  M. 
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1  can  see  from  my  window  the  flags  of  the  city,  like  a 


flight  of  scarlet  birds  winging  their  way  over  the  house  tops. 

From  the  proud  banner  on  the  gilded  dome 

THE  FLAGS,  ,  *^  _  ,  .,  „  • 

to  the  penny  paper  flag  at  some  child  s  wm- 
dow,  they  all  float  on  the  same  breeze  and  express  the  same 
emotions. 

Sometimes,  when  the  wind  comes  in  fitful  and  impetuous 
blasts  from  the  sea,  they  dance  wild  and  fantastic  measures, 
now  leaping  exultingly  in  air  as  if  shouting  the  eerie  Walkiire's 
cry  "Ho!  yo!  to!  ho!"  now  curling  about  their  masts  sinuously, 
emulating  one  another  in  fierce  ecstasy  and  variety  of  motion, 
whilst  the  wind  plays  a  noisy  accompaniment  on  rattling 
shutter  and  straining  beam. 

Sometimes  against  a  stifling  gray  sky  they  hang  listless  and 
somnolent,  half  hidden  by  perpendicular  pillars  of  smoke  that 
rise  slowly  to  the  clouds  where  they  spread  out  into  soul- 
oppressing  vistas.  Then  the  flags  appear  hopeless  and  dis- 
consolate, weighed  down  by  the  thick  atmosphere,  yet  they  still 
throb  in  answer  to  the  drone  of  the  streets  below,  as  to  the 
beating  of  a  labouring  heart.  And  I  turn  away  full  of  a  tear- 
less sorrow,  a  desire  for  something  unknown,  the  melancholy 
of  an  idle  imagination. 

But  to-day  the  breeze  blows  clear  from  the  land,  carrying  a 
joyful  message  which  the  flags  sing  one  to  another  with  elo- 
quent gesture:  "Ripple  to  the  friendly  wind  and  leap  clear  of 
your  masts!  For  a  perfect  day  shines  on  your  folds — a  happy 
message  comes  from  the  fields  on  the  breeze.  Over  there  it 
has  sung  among  the  rustling  trees,  wantoned  through  the  silver 
wheat,  and  played  among  the  ringlets  of  glossy  golden  heads. 
O  gossip  wind,  that  steals  a  kiss  and  tells  1'^ 

J.  W.  B. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  University  Golf  Tournament 

Was  finished  June  i6th.  W.  B.  Smith,  '99,  defeated  W.  R. 
Betts,  '98,  one  up,  thereby  winning  the  championship  of  the 
University. 

The  University  Tennis  Tournament 

Was  finished  June  i6th.  H.  H.  Hackett,  1900,  defeated  R. 
Hooker,  ^99,  in  the  finals  and  so  won  the  championship  of  the 
University. 

The  New  *.  B.  K.  Room 
Was  formally  opened  to  the  Society  on  June  i8th. 

The  Fence  Orations 

Were  delivered  on  the  evening  of  June  20.  Jesse  Dwight 
Dana  spoke  for  1900,  and  Ray  Morris  for  1901. 

The  Boat  Race 

Was  rowed  at  New  London,  June  23d.  Cornell  won  in  23m. 
48s.;  Yale  second,  24m.  20s.;  Harvard  third,  24m.  35s.  Yale 
won  the  Freshman  race.  Harvard  second,  Cornell  Uiird. 

The  College  Year 
Opened  September  29. 

The  Wrestling  Matches 

Were  held  on  September  29.  The  Sophomores  won  all  three 
events. 

The  National  Golf  Championship 

Was  held  September  12-17  at  Morristown.  W.  B.  Smith,  '99, 
was  runner-up. 

4 
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Baseball  Scores 

June    8.    Yale  10,  University  of  Vermont  7. 
12.    Yale  6,  Princeton  4. 
18.    Yale  8,  Princeton  3. 
Princeton  had  won  the  first  game  of  the  series  12  to  7.    The 
championship  was  thus  won  by  Yale. 
June  23.    Yale  4,  Harvard  9. 
28.     Yale  7,  Harvard  o. 
July     I.    Yale  3,  Harvard  i. 
Yale  won  the  championship. 

Football  Scores 

September  24.  Yale  18,  Trinity  o. 

October        3.  Yale  5,  Wesleyan  o. 

5.  Yale  34,  Amherst  o. 

8.  Yale  23,  Williams  o. 


In  Memoriam 

Theodore  Westwood  Miller,  '97,  who  died  at  Siboney,  July 

8th,  1898,  from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  during  the 
assault  on  San  Juan  Hill  on  July  ist. 


Gerard  Merrick  Ives,  '96,  who  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  9th,  1898,  from  typhoid 
fever  contracted  while  in  camp  at  Tampa. 


Capt.  Lazarus  Denison  Steams,  '96  S.,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  on  Tuesday,  September  7th, 
of  typhoid  fever,  contracted  while  in  camp  at  Chickamauga. 


Henry  E.  McDermott,  '96  M.S.,  who  died  Monday,  October 
3d,  1898.  

Lewis  Whitworth  Robson,  of  the  Class  of  1901,  who  died 
during  the  summer  vacation. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

"Had  a  good  summer?"  asked  the  Saint,  as  we  shook  hands. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  a  very  pleasant  one.  And  what  have  you  been 
doing?" 

"I've  been  to  Cuba,"  he  answered,  with  just  the  slightest  hint  of  a 
boast  in  his  tone. 

I  must  have  looked  surprised,  because  he  immediately  exclaimed: 

"What?  You  didn't  know  it?  Why,  I  was  right  in  the  thick  of  it, 
along  with  Teddy  and  Dick  and  all  the  rest  of  the  boys.  And  I  was 
mentioned  especially  for  my  bravery." 

'That's  curious,"  I  answered,  "because  I  didn't  see  your  name  in  any 
of  the  papers." 

"My  name?  I  didn't  say  anything  about  my  name.  Oh  I  I  see," 
and  he  chuckled.  "You  thought  when  I  said  I  was  there  that  I  meant 
I  was  there  in  person.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all!  I  am  entirely  too  old  to 
be  indulging  in  such  escapades  nowadays.  I  meant  I  was  there  by 
proxy.    And  a  mighty  fine  proxy  it  was,  I  want  you  to  know,  sir." 

In  his  enthusiasm  the  Saint  had  evidently  forgotten  all  about  me, 
and  so  I  did  not  speak,  hoping  for  something  more.  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "Yale  got  to  the  front,  and  she  stayed  there. 
She  not  only  gave  guns,  but  she  sent  men  to  shoot  them.  And,  by  gad, 
sir,  they  did  shoot  them.  Of  course,"  and  his  eyes  twinkled,  "I  can 
understand  the  position  of  the  Harvard  man  who  said  that  he  didn't 
take  any  interest  in  this  war,  as  he  had  had  a  'great-grandfather  in  the 
Revolution  and  two  uncles  in  the  Civil  War.'    But 

'bein'  in  it. 
The  best  way  wuz  to  fight  it  thru;' 

is  pretty  near  the  trtrth,  after  all,  my  boy.    And  though 

'abstract  war  is   horrid, 
I  sign  to  thet  with  all  my  heart — 
But  civlyzation  doos  git  forrid 
Sometimes  upon  a  powder  cart.' 

And  though  the  war  may  not  have  been  exactly  justifiable,  'according 
to  international  kw,'  the  'Yale  soldier'  was  when  he  enlisted.    I  wish 
I  could  say  this  to  every  one  of  them.    But  some  are  beyond  telling." 
And  he  went  out,  his  eyes  moist. 
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We  clip  the  following: — 

THE    warship's     MOURNING. 

Her  captain  dead  beneath  this  darkening  sea 
The  gaunt  ship  tarries  desolate  to  mourn: 
With  white  sails  furled  her  slanting  yards  forlorn 
Point  here,  point  there;  her  groaning  booms  are  free; 
Listless  and  loose  her  ropes  swing  toward  the  lee; 

And  in  the  sighs  of  a  great  wind  outworn 
Her  lowered  flag,  smoke-gray  and  battle-torn. 
Laments  the  sting  of  ocean's  victory. 
So,  till  in  tides  of  gold  the  golden  sun 
Sinks  gloriously:  then  leaps  the  flag  on  high; 

The  broad,  fair  sails,  gilded  with  evening  light. 
Breathe  the  enduring  courage  of  the  sky; 
And  the  strong  ship,  her  day  of  mourning  done. 
Speeds  on,  rejoicing  in  her  will  to  flght 

— Harvard  Monthly, 


"l    LOVE    YOU— 'tis    enough." 

I  love  you — 'tis  enough.    Why  question  more? 
Dear  heart,  my  heart,  let  disputations  go! 

Cold  are  the  winds,  and  Love  lies  at  your  door. 
Keep  it  not  waiting!    Numbed  its  feet  and  slow 
To  seek  elsewhere.    Ay,  it  would  die  I  know 

E'er  it  could  turn  and  stumble  from  your  door. 

I  love  you — 'tis  enough.    Why  question  more? 

I  love  you — 'tis  enough.    Then  ask  not  how 

And  why  and  whence  and  wherefore  it  lies  there. 
Nor  wonder  at  its  piteous  face,  bowed  low. 

Its  pleading  eyes,  and  wild-disheveled  hair. 

See,  see,  how  weak  it  is.    And  will  you  care 
For  some  hurt  bird,  unquestioning,  and  now 

Ask  why  and  whence  and  wherefore  Love  lies  there? 

I  love  you.    Does  the  flower  ask  the  rain 

That  knocks  at  its  heart's  portal — ^whence  it  fell 
And  why  it  came?    Does  the  tempestuous  main 

Question  the  moon  at  every  eager  swell 

Of  ebb  and  tide,  and  argue  "Is  it  well?" 
Nay,  nay,  I  love  you— surely  it  is  vain 

To  question  Love— I  doubt  if  Love  could  tell! 

--Trinity  Tabkt. 
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NARROWNESS  AT  YALE. 

^^  And  now  ht  walketh  in  a  narrow  way" 

— Dante. 

*•  Wkc^  barn  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind" 

— Goldsmith. 

TO  accuse  of  narrowness  the  three  divisions  of  a  great 
university,  the  undergraduates,  the  faculty  and  the 
corporation,  may  perhaps  seem  somewhat  foolish  and 
unthinking,  even  ridiculously  mistaken.  .  .  Strength, 
virility,  unquestionable  power  and  many  other  fine  quali- 
ties, that  make  her  what  she  is,  Yale  does  most  certainly 
possess;  but  she  has  also,  what  close  observation  will  show 
any  one,  an  indubitable  limitation  in  doctrine,  policy  and 
point  of  view,  that  is  of  the  Puritan  past,  and  that  must, 
unless  stagnation  is  to  ensue,  be  discarded. 

Upon  graduation  the  Yale  man  has  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  a  notorious  narrowness.  A  strength  of  character,  a 
sturdiness  and  a  force  that  make  him  cast  off  this  narrow- 
ness and  succeed,  he  does  as  notoriously  have; — but  is  it  not 
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unfortunate  and  foolish  to  acquire  a  characteristic  that  must 
be  eradicated  when  one  leaves  Yale,  and  that  is  while  there, 
although  prevalent,  so  very  detrimental?  The  average 
undergraduate  sees  nothing  nor  has  any  concern  for  any- 
thing outside  of  his  own  immediate  field  of  activity.  Con- 
fining himself,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  it 
matters  not,  to  the  least  possible  existence,  his  interest  is 
only  in  some  one  portion  of  college  life,  beyond  which  he 
Jcnows  nothing,  cares  for  nothing.  To  all  else  he  is  so  indif- 
ferent as  to  be  almost  ignorant  of  its  existence;  matters 
outside  of  his  own  particular  circle  he  treats  either  with 
condescension  or  as  things  to  be  attended  to  by  others, 
things  which  have  no  claim  on  him  whatsoever;  for  which 

he  can  have  no  possible  use It  never  strikes 

him  that  by  so  doing  he  is  cutting  himself  off  and  hedging 
himself  into  a  restricted  area;  that  if  he  wishes  to  really 
do  or  be  something,  he  must  develop  all  sides.  ...  In 
any  place  where  there  exist  such  keen  competition  and  so 
intense  a  struggle  for  certain  objects,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  man  should  have  his  specialty,  devoting  to  it 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  energy.  But  that  is  no 
reason,  why  he  should  ignore  everything  else,  becoming  a 
person  representative  of  only  one  thing,  no  matter  how 
important  in  itself,  little  in  comparison  with  the  whole.  A 
man  must  attend  to  other  things,  besides  his  specialty,  if 
he  does  not  wish  to  become  a  one-sided  character  whose 
strength  in  one  direction  is  the  cause  of  his  general  weak- 
ness. 

That  small  circle  of  interest  and  activity  to  which  the 
greatest  number  of  men  restrict  themselves  is  athletics.  . 
.  .  Now  there  is  nothing  finer,  nor  more  admirable  and 
laudable  than  athletics.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  have 
less  attention  paid  them,  nor  less  interest  in  them,  nor  less 
praise  for  the  athlete.  The  interest  in  athletics  at  Yale 
to-day  is  a  most  excellent  thing; — what  is  wrong  is  that  it 
should  be  the  only  one:  admiration  of  and  proficiency  in 
athletics  do  not  necessarily  cause  a  lack  in  all  other  direc- 
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tions;  nor  are  they  an  excuse  for  a  man's  being  crude, 
unread  and  wholly  without  cultivation.  .  .  .  Because 
a  man  likes  to  see  a  football  game,  perhaps  likes  it  better 
than  anything  else,  he  need  not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  all 
other  subjects. 

The  man  who  at  college  has  been  an  athlete  or  a  sup- 
porter of  athletics  may  and  probably  will  get  a  large 
amount  of  benefit  therefrom:  but  he  must  be  something 
more;  and  must  have  some  culture,  some  breadth  of 
view,  some  ideas  on  things  other  than  games,  if  he  is  not 
to  go  to  the  wall.  .  .  .  The  Yale  undergraduate  ought 
also,  not  for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  oughtness  but  for  his 
own  personal  good,  to  be  somewhat  read  and  experienced, 
able  to  arouse  sufficient  energy  to  talk  to  a  friend  about 
something  beside  athletics. 

But  the  "grind"  is  just  as  bad,  for  it  is  as  evil  and  narrow 
to  know  nothing  but  books  as  it  is  to  know  nothing  but 
athletics.  The  book-worm  is  if  anything  more  unfit  for  life 
than  the  athlete.  He  who,  despising  all  things  else,  lives 
only  by  reading,  is  no  whit  better  than  the  man  upon  whom 
he  perhaps  looks  down. — ^There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  as  it  were  a  division  in  the  college.  .  .  .  The 
man  whose  specialty  is,  let  us  say,  "Lit.  heeling"  or  who  is 
greatly  interested  in  his  studies,  who  cares  for  conversation 
not  mere  talk,  feels  ill  at  ease  among  those  whose  field  is 
athletics,  while  they  are  terribly  bored  because  he  will 
make  no  endeavour  to  interest  them,  caring  only  for  his 
own  immediate  interest.  One  is  as  bad  as  the  other;  if  each 
would  but  try  to  meet  the  other  half  way  there  would  soon 
be  an  advance. 

This  lack  of  breadth  creeps  into  even  the  religious  side 
of  the  college.  .  .  .  Whatever  one's  individual  feelings 
may  be,  there  is  hardly  any  one  who  would  condemn  Dwight 
Hall  as  it  should  be.  But  many — and  not  altogether 
unjustly — do  condemn  it  as  it  is.  .  .  .  Besides  the  men 
who  go  to  Dwight  Hall  for  the  sake  of  political  "pull,"  or 
who  are  persuaded  to  go  there  on  account  of  the  prestige 
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attached  to  their  names,  there  are  many  who  go  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  with  the  highest  motives.  But  these  same  men 
often  become  so  very  narrow  that  they  can  see  nothing,  do 
nothing,  know  nothing  outside  of  the  four  walls  of  Dwight 
Hall.  And  these  men  are  just  as  bad  as  the  others;  their 
hobby  is  religion,  as  athletics  or  g^nding  is  that  of  others. 
They  are  no  nearer  the  goodness  which  they  desire,  than 
those  whom  they  condemn.  They  too  must  broaden, 
knowing  more  than  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  if  they  wish  to  really  attain  that  virtue  of  life 
which  is  their  ideal. 

This  same  characteristic  shows  itself  in  the  much  dis- 
cussed matter  of  sophomore  societies.  Nothing  could  be 
in  many  ways  smaller  than  their  present  policy,  the  most 
marked  peculiarity  of  which  is  its  short-sightedness.  They 
do  not  seem  to  see  that  to  nominate  and  endeavour  to  run 
into  office  a  man  notoriously  unfit  does  them  more  harm 
than  the  winning  of  the  ix)sition  by  a  rival  society.  Its  only 
effect  is  to  make  evident  their  lack  of  a  competent  man,  and 
to  arouse  indignation  at  the  attempt  to  force  on  the  college 
a  person  unfit  for  the  position.  .  .  .  Nor  could  any- 
thing be  more  evil  than  the  custom  observed  by  some  of 
the  sophomore  societies,  of  having  their  men  form  a  clique, 
associating  with  no  one  but  their  own  members.  There  is 
no  narrower  man,  nor  one  who  in  the  end  does  more  harm 
to  his  society  than  the  weak  man,  for  the  strong  one  will 
not  do  it,  who  cuts  himself  off  from  his  former  friends  and 
from  everyone  not  in  his  society. — In  these  two  things  lie 
the  narrowness  of  the  sophomore  societies;  and  were  they 
done  away  with  and  a  few  reforms  made  there  would  be 
little  talk  of  their  abolishment,  an  abolishment  that  could 
only  be  for  evil,  since  there  will  and  always  must  be  some 
bodies  to  direct  college  politics;  and  were  the  sophomore 
societies  done  away  with,  their  place  would  be  taken  by 
something  with  all  their  evils  and  very  probably  without 
their  beneficial  qualities.  .  .  .  What  they  need  is  not 
destruction,  but  only  reform  and  broad  policy. 
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And  the  cause  of  this  fault  in  the  undergraduate  body  of 
Yale? — It  is  threefold;  the  first  two  causes  are  laziness  and 
indiflFerence.  The  Yale  man  is  often  too  indolent  to  make 
the  eflFort  to  interest  himself  in  anything  that  does  not 
strongly  appeal  to  him;  and  this  listlessness  is  that  which 

is  the  most  difficult  to  overcome  and  destroy 

The  third  cause  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  abuses.  It 
is  the  fear  of  being  "queered."  This  feeling  when  it  keeps 
a  man  from  foolishness,  inciting  him  to  effort,  is  of  the  best; 

but  its  ordinary  form  here  at  Yale  is  very  evil 

Men  are  afraid  of  letting  themselves  out;  they  do  not  dare 
be  themselves,  but  go  about  tremblingly,  refraining  from  all 
natural  things,  lest  they  be  "queered,"  and  lose  their 
chance  of  "making"  something.  There  is  hardly  any  one 
who  does  not  number  among  his  friends  or  acquaintances  a 
man  who  might  amount  to  much  did  he  dare  be  himself,  but 
who  is  dwarfed,  stunted  and  narrowed  by  a  wholly  unnatural 
and  vicious  fear  of  being  "queered."  What  is  needed  is  a 
greater  degree  of  individuality,  less  submerging  of  per- 
sonality, and  a  strong  diminution  of  that  dead  conserva- 
tism and  mere  brute  public  opinion  that  stifles  and  oppresses 
Yale  life. 

— Under  such  circumstances  one  would  expect  the  faculty 
to  labour  with  all  their  might  for  a  broader  life;  but  in 
many  cases  they  too  are  unfortunately  on  the  little  side.  • 
.  .  .  Yale  has  in  her  faculty  many  splendid  men  of 
whom  she  or  any  university  may  well  be  proud,  but  she  has 
also  a  fossilised  element.  Among  those  who  do  great  credit 
to  the  university,  there  are  still  too  many  professors 
whose  horizon  is  so  limited  that  they  can  see  not  merely 
nothing  but  their  own  subject,  but  only  a  portion  of  that; 
men  thinking  their  specialty  the  whole  of  life,  and  teaching 
it  as  so  much  pedantry.  .  .  .  Culture  is  a  thing  of  which 
the  average  Yale  undergraduate  knows  little  and  cares  less; 
but  the  lack  of  it  in  some  of  his  professors  is  what  gives 
them  in  his  eyes  their  small  and  grotesque  appearance. 
Such  men  before  assuming  their  positions  need  broadening 
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and  a  keen  realization  of  the  fact  that  no  subject,  much  less 
the  mere  pedantic  side  of  it,  is  of  any  value  for  its  own  sake; 
and  they  also  need  to  learn  the  meaning  of  a  word  strange 
to  American  and  especially  to  New  England  ears, — culture ; 
for  the  faculty  of  Yale  ought  to  be  conspicuously  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  towards  greater  breadth  among  under- 
graduates retarded  and  repressed  by  the  opposing  influence 
of  certain  professors. 

— In  the  corporation  also  this  same  element  exists.  .  . 
Sectarianism  is  a  thing  that  should  have  no  part  in  the  con- 
trol of  one  of  the  country's  great  institutions  of  learning; — 
no  university  ought  to  be  ruled  in  the  interest  of  a  religious 
body.  But  the  ministers  of  one  sect,  notorious  for  the 
restriction  of  its  ideas,  have  almost  a  predominant  voice  in 
governing  Yale,  governing  it  from  a  sectarian  standpoint, 
as  if  in  bygone  Puritan  times,  narrowly  and  short-sightedly, 
not  seeing  that  if  the  Yale  which  they  rule  is  to  be  in  fact 
as  in  name  a  university,  that  is,  a  center  of  the  country's 
culture,  she  must  break  with  the  dead  past  and  with  the 
Puritan  narrowness  of  New  England,  and  must  cast-off  all 
traces  of  sectarianism,  taking  on  a  hitherto  unknown 
breadth  of  view  and  policy  ....  a  breadth  that 
means  advancement  and  the  highest  culture. 

— Probably  these  words  will  be  as  "the  voice  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness" : — ^but  they  are  written  very  earnestly 
and  after  much  thought,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  at  least 
appeal  to  a  few,  who  will  realize  their  import,  appreciating 
the  fact  that  each  man  can  and  must  do  his  share  toward 
an  imperative  progress,  and  that  individual  effort,  no  matter 
how  hopeless  it  may  be  or  seem,  is  the  one  and  only  means 
of  transforming  the  strength  and  narrowness  of  the  Yale  of 
to-day  into  the  strength  and  splendid  broadness  that  the 
Yale  of  to-morrow  must  have  unless  she  is  to  go  to  the 
ground. 

Benjamin  B,  Moore. 
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SILENCE. 

"  What  is  silence  ?" — You  would  answer, 
''  When  the  hand  of  death  has  fallen, 
When  the  sound  of  laughing  children 
Through  the  halls,  has  ceased  like  magic, 
When  the  mourners  creep  on  tiptoe 
And  a  stranger  pauses  frightened — 
This  is  silence,"  you  would  answer. 
But  I  straightway  then  would  tell  you  : 
''Silence  lies  not  in  the  death-room 
Where  the  air  is  full  of  monsters 
Whose  low,  dismal,  crushing  footsteps 
Put  a  heavy  weight  upon  you. 
Whose  low  breathing  sears  upon  you 
And  whose  wings  in  passing  haunt  you  ; 
Where  these  are  can  be  no  silence." 
"  What  is  silence  ?"  then  you  ask  me, 
"  If  it  lies  not  in  the  death-room. 
If  it  lies  not  in  the  dungeon." 
"  This  is  silence,"  straight,  I  answer  : 
"  When  the  heavy  snow  of  winter. 
Falling  soft  throughout  the  forest. 
Calls  the  north  wind,  gently,  calmly. 
That,  among  the  leaves  and  branches. 
It  may  sing  its  song  of  winter, 
Sing  its  song  of  marsh  and  north-land  ; 
When  the  birds  and  beasts,  retiring 
Fear  the  dismal  hum  of  winter 
In  the  leaves  and  in  the  branches. 
Fear  the  silence  of  the  forest. 
When  beside  the  Nile's  soft  river 
Shines  the  moon  in  perfect  fullness, 
Shines  upon  the  halls  of  Karnak, 
On  the  great  and  lonely  ruins 
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Of  an  age  long  past  and  hidden 

Underneath  the  dust  of  aeons ; 

When  beyond  the  lapping  waters 

Far  upon  some  lonely  sand  bank 

Calls  the  sacred  Ibis,  shrilly, 

Calls  across  the  sacred  river, 

Hurls  its  cry  into  the  distance  ; 

Then  the  silence  weighs  upon  you, 

Then  the  moon  in  grandest  radiance 

Seems  to  pierce  your  soul  with  silence ; 

With  a  dimness  calm,  eternal — 

This  is  that  which  I  would  tell  you. 

This,  and  only  this,  is  silence." 

Hulbert  Taft 
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A  GREAT  RUSSIAN  NOVEL. 

THERE  are  two  very  distinct  classes  of  Russian  novel- 
ists, each  having  marked  characteristics  and  peculiari- 
ties. One  has  the  same  artistic  conceptions  as  the  French 
with  all  their  enthusiasm  for  beauty  of  form  and  expression; 
the  other  is  distinctively  of  native  growth,  crude  and 
didactic,  but  possessing  a  powerful  psychological  insight 
into  human  character.  To  the  first  class  belong  Gogol, 
Pushkin,  and  Turginev;  to  the  second  Tolstoi  and  Dostoi- 
evsky. It  is  the  latter,  as  being  wholly  Russian  and  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  influences,  that  is  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est to  us. 

Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoi  both  strive  to  give  a  complete 
picture  of  some  phase  of  social  life.  Art  for  art's  sake  has 
no  interest  for  them.  They  desire  to  put  forward  a  theory 
of  life,  and  to  illustrate  that  theory  they  construct  a  social 
world  with  all  the  characters  and  elements  of  real  Russian 
life.  Their  novels  are  almost  all  dial(^;iie  and  discussion 
strung  together  with  the  baldest  descriptions,  yet  they  are 
absorbingly  interesting  from  their  character  analysis  alone. 
The  infinite  number  of  types  that  appear  in  their  pages  gfive 
the  illusion  of  a  whole  world  and  not  of  a  mere  comer  of 
life.  Although  their  aims  and  methods  are  so  far  the  same, 
Tolstoi  and  Dostoievsky  differ  in  many  respects.  One  is  a 
logical  and  impersonal  reasoner,  while  the  other  is  a  mental 
"alienist"  whose  brilliant  insight  comes  from  the  overde- 
velopment of  his  mind  by  self-analysis.  Tolstoi  deals  with 
the  problems  of  the  upper  classes;  Dostoievsky  depicts  the 
life  of  the  lowest,  whose  existence  is  darkened  by  ever-pres- 
ent poverty. 

"Crime  and  Punishment"  is  very  like  "Les  Miserables" 
in  its  sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted. 
Similar  in  lack  of  humor  to  the  great  French  master- 
piece, yet  it  is  free  from  the  melodramatic  and  bombastic 
elements  which  impair  the  strength  of  that  work.     The 
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Russian  novel  is  a  simple  and  true  picture  of  life,  and 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  its  tremendous  power.  Its  hero, 
Raskolnikoff,  is  the  writer  himself,  and  their  stories  are 
strangely  alike.  Dostoievsky  was  exiled  to  Siberia  and 
died  in  a  madhouse.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he,  as  well 
as  his  hero,  was  all  through  his  life  a  mental  "alienist."  The 
great  vividness  and  intense  reality  of  the  story  depend 
directly  on  this  subjective  quality.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that  the  only  convincing  descriptions  of  insanity  in  modern 
literature  have  been  written  by  men,  themselves  of  unbal- 
anced intellect, — ^this  work  of  Dostoievsky  and  "Le  Horla" 
of  Guy  de  Maupassant.  With  them  there  is  none  of  that 
extravagance  bordering  on  the  ridiculous  common  to  most 
portrayals  of  the  insane,  but  a  piteously  gradual  transition 
from  an  agitated  state  of  the  sane  intellect  to  complete 
madness. 

The  theory  set  forth  in  the  book  is  extraordinary;  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  whether  it  is  the  author's  or  only  Raskol- 
nikoff's.  Embodied  in  an  essay  published  in  a  magazine  by 
the  hero,  this  theory  is  discussed  at  gjeat  length  in  the 
novel.  Its  main  purpose  is  this.  There  are  certain  excep- 
tional individuals  whose  mission  is  to  bring  new  ideas  into 
the  world.  Their  right  and  even  their  duty  is  to  transgress 
and  disregard  all  laws  that  stand  in  the  way  of  their  suc- 
cess. They  should  not  even  hesitate  at  murder,  but  should 
destroy  like  vermin  all  inferior  individuals  opposing  them. 
Such  a  man  was  Napoleon.  Raskolnikoff  believes  that  he 
is  such  another,  and,  acting  on  his  theory,  murders  two  old 
women  in  order  to  get  money  enough  to  start  himself  in 
life.  But  his  deed  will  not  leave  his  conscience  at  peace  and 
by  this  he  becomes  aware  that  he  is  not  an  exceptional  indi- 
vidual but  one  of  the  common  "vermin."  The  higher  type 
would  be  above  such  weak  feelings.  To  Raskolnikoff,  he  is 
guilty  not  because  of  his  crime,  but  because  he  had  believed 
himself  "exceptional"  when  he  really  was  not. 

To  understand  how  such  ideas  on  the  value  of  human  life 
are    possible,    one    must    become    acquainted    with    the 
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wretchedness  and  poverty  of  city  life  in  Russia.  Want  is 
an  ever-present  danger.  There  is  no  possibility  of  putting 
money  aside  for  the  time  when  the  laborer  is  no  longer  able 
to  work  from  sickness  or  old  age.  Every  rouble  must  be 
expended  as  soon  as  earned  and  a  great  despair  overwhelms 
the  more  intelligent  who  look  ahead  into  the  future.  This 
want  and  this  despair  are  instigations  to  the  most  revolting 
crimes.  Marriage  is  never  a  matter  of  love,  but  only  a  bar- 
gain to  save  one  or  the  other  party  from  the  direst  need. 
In  "Krotkaia,"  one  of  the  most  tragic  short  stories  in  litera- 
ture, we  have  an  instance  of  this.  A  young  servant  girl 
marries  a  Jewish  pawnbroker  to  save  herself  from  starvation. 
Later,  finding  that  he  really  loves  her,  she  realizes  her  horri- 
ble crime.  Overcome  with  remorse,  she  leaps  from  her  bed- 
room window  and  is  crushed  to  death  in  the  street  below. 
Surrounded  by  such  society,  it  is  not  strange  that  Raskolni- 
koff  should  have  entertained  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  exist- 
ing conditions. 

But  it  is  society  and  not  the  individual  that  he  blames. 
For  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  mentally  unsound  he  has 
the  deepest  sympathy;  for  is  he  not  their  fellow  in  suflfering? 
The  sight  of  a  child  in  rags  wrings  his  very  heartstrings,  as 
he  thinks  of  the  bitter  struggle  ahead  and  the  dismal  future 
in  store  for  it.  Raskolnikoff  demonstrates  how  temporary 
and  futile  it  is  to  help  the  individual,  and  in  theory,  striking 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  would  reorganize  society.  But  his 
humanity  cannot  allow  him  to  put  his  theories  into  practice: 
he  believes  that  the  true  charity  is  to  live  for  oneself  alone, 
but  he  empties  his  purse  into  the  lap  of  a  poor  widow  who 
has  lost  her  drunken  and  worthless  husband.  Like  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  he  would  wed  poverty  with  all  its  horrors. 

The  true  value  of  the  book,  however,  lies,  not  in  this 
morbid  picture  of  want,  but  in  the  psychological  analysis  of 
character.  The  conduct  and  anguish  of  a  murderer  is 
shown  with  wonderful  minuteness  and  truth  from  the 
moment  of  the  murder  to  the  moment  of  confession.  We 
are  not  spared  a  line  of  the  terrible  drama.     The  lesson  is 
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a  forcible  one  and  it  consumed  the  brain  of  a  man  in  the 

telling.     Dostoievsky  lost  his  reason,  but  he  has  left  to  us  a 

warning  which  is  on  that  account  the  more  forcible.     He 

brought  all  that  was  truest,  all  that  was  most  human,  all 

that  was  most  piteous  in  him  to  this  work,  and  when  he  had 

finished,  there  remained  to  him  but  the  carcass  of  a  once 

great  mind. 

James  W.  Barney. 

♦ » 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

Like  frightened  spirits  the  leaves  flutter  down 

From  the  whining  skeleton  trees, 
And  joyfully  free  as  glowing  sparks 

Dance  madly  along  with  the  breeze. 

They  play  with  the  dust  in  a  loving  way. 

They  kiss  the  dead  golden  rod, 
They  soothingly  pat  the  frozen  road. 

And  gently  rest  on  the  sod. 

The  sun  coming  forth  from  a  passing  cloud 

Gives  chase  as  they  hurry  away. 
And  sweeping  along  down  the  soft  green  hill, 

The  leaves  and  the  bright  rays  play. 

But  the  rays  vanish  over  the  gray  stone  wall 
And  a  shadow  flits  down  on  the  leaves, 

As  the  rustling  horde  of  brilliant  sprites 
Impatiently  flutters  and  grieves. 

Thus  crowded  together  against  the  cold  stones 

They  sadly  await  the  day, 
When  the  woodland  will  drip  with  the  dreary  rains, 

And  they  will  be  one  with  the  clay. 

yoAn  B,  Adams. 
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A  FOOL  OF  GERMANY. 

HE  sat  wishing  that  His  Excellency  would  pass  by. 
His  arms  were  folded,  and  his  face  wrinkled  into  a 
queer  kind  of  smile.  He  wore  in  his  hat  a  bunch  of  bright 
golden  poppies. 

"Why  not  look  my  best?"  he  kept  saying  to  himself; 
'*there  is  little  for  me  to  do  now  but  wait  for  His  Excel- 
lency," and  with  that  he  kicked  aside  a  stone,  and  carefully 
brushed  from  his  sleeve  a  sky-blown  maple  seed,  unwel- 
come visitor. 

4c  4c  4c  4c  4c 

Heinrich  of  Staufen  was  known  throughout  the  whole 
estate  for  a  fool  and  a  witless  nuisance.  Many  people  pitied 
him,  but  more  his  old  mother.  On  the  day  of  his  return 
from  Frankfort,  one  year  back,  his  strange  conduct  had 
begun.  On  that  day  his  mother  had  welcomed  him  warmly 
and  wept  for  joy,  for  now  her  boy  was  home,  prodigal  or 
not,  and  she  knew  no  other  object  for  her  great  love.  She 
had  taken  his  hand  in  hers  and  bade  him  sit  beside  her  and 
tell  her  all  his  troubles,  for  she  could  see  that  he  was  worn 
and  thin,  and  that  his  thoughts  were  far  away.  He  laughed 
and,  looking  into  her  eyes,  said  loudly : 

"Mother,  you  are  much  concerned  about  me.  I  am  well 
enough;  moreover  I  am  your  son  and  you  are  a  beautiful 
mother.  Are  we  rich  now?  No?  We  shall  always  be 
poor,  but — perhaps  time  will  show.  It  is  cold.  Order  my 
servant  to  build  a  fire.  I  forget;  there  is  no  servant.  We 
are  poor,  the  poorest,  coldest,  most  wretched  people  on  the 
estate.     Kiss  me,  mother,  for  some  day  we  may  be  rich." 

The  mother  looked  up  at  him  with  inquiry  at  her  very 
lips.  She  could  ask  nothing,  for  Heinrich  was  staring  at 
her  with  those  great  brown  eyes, — more  than  staring,  he  was 
throwing  his  whole  strange  life  into  that  look,  and  she  was 
bewildered.  To  talk  was  in  vain;  he  only  frightened  her 
with  his  sharp,  steady,  penetrating  gaze.     She  began  to 
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think  that  her  boy  had  perhaps  lost  his  reason;  but  no,  that 
couldn't  be,  God  wouldn't  afflict  her  so.  Nevertheless  she 
worried  herself  into  tears  and  went  about  distracted.  Then 
at  last  she  prayed,  as  one  in  great  trouble,  with  the  whole 
fervor  of  her  heart. 

Heinrich  was  always  the  same.  He  would  smile  on  his 
mother,  but  never  explain  himself.  Time  went  on,  until 
one  day  at  dinner  he  stopped  eating,  lay  down  his  spoon  and 
began  to  speak  hurriedly. 

"I  thought  I  knew  why  I  ran  away  from  you:  I  thought 
that  in  Frankfort  I  could  become  great  and  rich.  I  became 
a  gardener  and  worked  hard  for  a  whole  month.  One  night 
I  lay  awake,  looking  out  of  the  window  toward  the  gjeat 
house.  Suddenly  a  light  flooded  the  casement.  I  saw  that 
it  came  from  my  lord's  best  apartment.  Then,  without  any 
warning,  I  heard  music,  like  a  soft,  sweet  breath,  coming 
through  the  moonlight.  Why  I  dressed  myself,  ran  swiftly 
through  the  trees,  and  stood  staring  into  that  room  I  do  not 
know.  Something  dazzled  me.  On  the  piano  was  a  little 
heap  of  gold  coin.  The  player  was  the  young  nobleman 
visiting  my  lord.  With  his  dressing  gown  thrown  loosely 
over  him,  and  his  hair  all  disturbed,  he  was  looking  straight 
at  the  heap  of  gold,  worshipping  it.  Every  few  minutes 
he  would  draw  his  right  hand  from  the  keys,  take  some 
more  coin  from  his  deep  pocket  and  add  it  to  the  pile. 
Suddenly  I  became  terrified,  for  the  man  turned  his  head  and 
saw  me.  He  jumped  up,  swept  the  gold  into  his  pocket, 
smothered  the  candle  with  his  hand,  and  left  all  in  darkness. 
Mother,  that  man  was  a  thief,  taking  something  not  his  own. 
This  afternoon  I  am  going  up  to  the  castle  to  tell  His  Excel- 
lency about  it.  Listen !  To-night,  after  dark,  you  must  also 
come  to  the  castle.  I  will  meet  you  at  the  gate,  and  we  will 
go  home  together.     That  is  all.     I  must  go." 

m  in  m  ili  ifi 

"I  hope  he  won't  be  long.  Everything  is  arranged. 
The  poor  fool  is  going  to  visit  his  peasantry  to-day.  I  will 
stop  him  and  tell  him  something.     The  officers  of  the  law 
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will  be  here  at  twilight,  but  he  will  be  here  before  that.  Let 
me  see — ^it  happened  in  the  rich  manor  house  at  Frankfort. 
Lucky,  lucky  night!  His  Excellency  is  afraid  of  me,  for 
he  knows  who  I  am — so  do  I — I  am  Heinrich,  the  fool  of 
Staufen.  But  here  they  come.  Not  so  fast,  my  men.  I 
will  just  wave  my  hat  to  His  Excellency." 

The  master  of  the  estate  saw  the  fool  in  the  road.  He 
was  for  riding  him  down,  but  Heinrich  stood  firm,  and, 
pointing  down  the  road,  cried  in  a  loud  voice: 

"Look!  the  officers  of  the  law!  They  are  coming  to 
destroy  a  fool's  happiness.  They  are  coming  to  take  me, 
who  never  stole  or  did  any  wrong." 

At  these  words  His  Excellency  nearly  fell  from  his  horse. 
He  reined  in  and  ordered  a  quick  return,  but  Heinrich  was 
at  his  side  whispering. 

"Calm  yourself,  my  lord,  the  officers  are  not  upon  us :  that 
was  a  lie.  But  listen,  they  will  be  at  your  castle  to-night 
to  arrest  you.  Get  off  your  horse  and  let  me  save  you.  It 
is  your  only  escape.  Even  now  the  gates  of  the  estate  are 
guarded.  You  are  hemmed  in,  caught  like  a  mouse.  As 
for  me  I  want  to  die.  I  will  take  your  place — ha,  ha — ^the 
joy  of  getting  back  to  Frankfort  and  dying  in  public! 
Moreover,  Your  Excellency,  I  am  a  fool." 

What  followed  was  coward's  work.  The  lord  of  the 
estate,  trembling  and  very  pale,  changed  clothes  with  Hein- 
rich, who  mounted  the  horse  and  was  soon  galloping  away 
with  the  retainers.  His  Excellency  ran  for  the  old  cottage. 
The  mother  saw  him  coming  and,  as  he  looked  wild,  she 
would  not  let  him  come  in.  Very  soon  the  officer  with 
twelve  armed  men  rode  up  to  the  cottage.  He  wished  to 
know  the  way  to  the  castle.  His  Excellency  had  walked 
around  the  house.  At  the  castle  all  was  confusion,  but 
Heinrich  had  made  his  plans.  The  bristling  warrant  of 
arrest  was  laid  before  him:  he  had  committed  a  great  theft 
in  the  city  of  Frankfort.  There  was  a  pause.  The  officer 
produced  a  miniature  of  His  Excellency  and  looked  puzzled. 
Heinrich  even  laughed  a  little  and  called  a  servant. 
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'Where  is  your  master?" 

"None  of  us  know,"  the  servant  said;  "it  is  for  you  to 
know,  my  lord.  He  left  us  this  morning,  disguised  as  a 
peasant.     He  was  white  as  death." 

Heinrich  recoiled  in  his  chair.  He  was  surprised  in  the 
extreme.  The  servant  knew  how  to  talk,  for  his  pocket 
jingled  with  marks. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  officer,  "but  it  is  little  use  for  you 
to  shield  him.  The  case  is  of  too  great  importance.  You 
say  you  are  his  brother  and  perfectly  ignorant  of  this  affair?" 

Heinrich  said,  "I  swear  it."  But  he  made  a  great  show 
of  brotherly  affection  and  declared  that  he  would  ride  with 
the  officer  to  the  courts.     This,  however,  he  did  not  do. 

About  an  hour  later  the  officers  overtook  a  poor  peasant 
running  breathlessly  toward  the  great  gate  of  the  estate. 
He  was  bound  and  placed  upon  a  horse.  The  leader 
looked  once  more  at  the  miniature  and  seemed  satisfied. 
The  peasant  had  droppd  his  hat  and  the  yellow  poppies 
were  trampled  in  the  dust. 

That  night,  after  dark,  an  old  woman  came  to  the  gate  of 
the  castle  and,  finding  no  one  there,  went  through  and 
knocked  at  the  oaken  doors.  She  was  admitted  by  a  ser- 
vant in  gorgeous  livery,  who  showed  her  into  the  great  hall- 
way, where  stood  her  son  Heinrich,  dressed  like  a  prince, 
warming  his  hands  at  the  crackling  fire. 

Aug^ius  B.  Berger. 
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LAFCADIO  HEARN. 

T  N  the  life  of  the  Japanese  lower  classes  Lafcadio  Hearn 
-■■  has  found  the  Utopia  which  he  long  sought  in  vain  in 
the  Western  world.  Their  philosophy  and  religion,  their 
patience  and  tenderness,  and  their  appreciation  of  beauty 
satisfy  his  ideal  of  life.  The  vague  mysticism  peculiar  to 
the  people  contrasts  sharply  with  that  noisy  enterprise  of 
Western  civilization  which  jars  upon  the  sensitive  impres- 
sionist. It  is  not  the  part  of  Japan  which  has  accepted 
Western  ideas  that  appeals  to  him,  for  his  study  is  of  the 
class  most  remote  from  its  influence.  With  the  greatest 
care  he  analyses  the  inner  life  of  the  peasant  and  the  humble 
city  workman  who  do  not  aflfect  to  despise  old  Japan  with 
her  simple  pleasures,  courtesy,  patience  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  more  closely  he  examines  it,  the  more  it  charms  and 
fascinates  him.  The  Japanese  ballads  and  songs,  legends 
and  traditions  have  been  interpreted  by  him  for  the  Occi- 
dent. From  an  Oriental  point  of  view  he  sings  to  the 
Christian  of  the  West  the  praises  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism, 
making  his  own  the  religion  and  beliefs,  the  customs  and  the 
ethical  and  aesthetical  views  of  the  Land  of  Sunrise. 

There  is  an  undefinable  charm  in  the  snatches  of  street- 
songs  he  has  translated.  All  the  traditions,  beliefs  and 
superstitions  embodied  in  them  are  filled  with  genuine  pas- 
sion and  feeling  bom  of  the  living  spirit  of  the  Japanese 
nation.  Compared  with  our  own  songs  of  the  day,  their 
simplicity,  directness  and  purity  of  thought  indicate  a  higher 
intellectual  tone.  The  vulgar  sentimentality  characteristic 
of  the  American  song  is  foreign  to  them.  "Springing 
straight  from  the  heart  of  the  eternal  race  of  the  youth, 
these  little  gushes  of  songs  utter  what  belongs  to  all  human 
experience  rather  than  to  the  limited  life  of  a  class  or  a 
time."  Passion  first  awakened,  the  joy  of  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  love  over  doubt,  pain 
and  death  are  favorite  themes,  sung  in  the  richly  symbolic 
language  of  the  common  people. 
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The  emotion  inspired  by  these  humble  songs  is  simple, 
yet  elusive.  Without  conveying  the  idea  of  the  joy  and 
pain  common  to  all  ages  and  all  races,  our  vulg^  songs 
express  evanescent  sensations  and  feelings  in  words  thrown 
together  for  the  sake  of  the  jingle  and  rhyme,  utterly  dis- 
regarding the  artistic.  Those  of  the  Japanese  are  artless 
melodies  of  Nature  that  have  thrilled  the  hearts  of  count- 
less generations,  sweet  eternal  utterances  of 

**  Things  never  changed  since  the  Time  of  the  Gods : 
The  flowing  of  water,  the  Way  of  Love." 

They  are  not  sprightly  airs  of  a  day  that  soon  pall  on  the 
ear  and  give  place  to  more  of  their  kind.  The  soul  of  the 
nation  is  in  them,  keeping  them  alive  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Hearn's  keen  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  nature  of 
the  Japanese  and  his  insight  and  sympathy  enable  him  to 
comprehend  and  explain  the  subtle  Oriental  temperament. 
In  Japan  "the  divine  art  of  creating  the  beautiful  out  of 
nothing"  has  been  practiced  for  centuries.  The  national 
religion  and  the  old-fashioned  method  of  learning  have 
highly  developed  the  imaginative  power  of  even  the  low- 
liest. A  trifling  toy  reminding  them  of  a  bit  of  Nature  or 
some  popular  tradition  fills  them  with  delight.  This  West- 
ern champion  of  things  Eastern  reads  us  a  moral  lesson  in 
the  conclusions  he  has  drawn: 

"Perhaps  one  inexhaustible  source  of  the  contentment, 
the  simple  happiness,  belonging  to  Japanese  common  life 
is  to  be  found  in  this  universal  cheapness  of  pleasure.  .  . 
The  beautiful,  or  the  suggestion  of  the  beautiful  is  free  as  air. 
Conditions  in  the  Occident  are  otherwise.  In  our  great 
cities,  beauty  is  for  the  rich:  bare  walls  and  foul  pavements 
and  smoky  cities  for  our  poor." 

Naturally  the  Japanese  lower  classes  take  a  childish 
delight  in  a  sacred  grove  or  a  garden,  and  are  aroused  to 
emotional  religious  expression,  when  with  an  ecstatic  joy 
is  fused  a  feeling  of  mystery  and  wonder,  inspired  by  the 
shimmering  of  the  fireflies  on  a  summer  night,  the  crimson- 
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ing  of  the  leaves  in  the  autumn,  the  rippling  blue  sea 
beneath  the  blue  sky,  the  shadowy  gray  of  the  early  morn- 
ing. To  understand  this  feeling  Mr.  Hearn  studies  Nature 
from  their  standpoint,  breaking  loose  from  all  Western 
anthropomorphic  conceptions  and  sharing  with  the  Japan- 
ese peasant  his  simple  love  of  Nature  as  he  finds  her: 

"To  view  men  or  nature  with  delight,  we  must  see  them 
through  illusions,  subjective  or  objective.  How  they  appear 
to  us  depends  upon  ethical  conditions  within  us.  .  .  . 
Happiest  he  who,  from  birth  to  death,  sees  ever  through 
some  beautiful  haze  of  the  soul, — 'best  of  all,  that  haze  of 
love  which,  like  the  radiance  of  this  Orient  day,  turns  com- 
mon things  to  gold." 

The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  impressionist  is  clearly 
defined  in  Mr.  H  cam's  delicate  and  poetical  treatment  of 
the  traditions  and  legends  of  the  Land  of  Sunrise.  In  his 
translations  he  retains  their  vague  sweetness  and  weirdness. 
The  element  of  mystery  finds  expression  in  the  longing  for 
things  distant  and  a  desire  for  some  undefined  joy  that  seems 
to  ever  hover  beyond  the  limits  of  thought.  In  them  there 
are  no  emotional  declarations  of  love,  no  display  of  affec- 
tion by  long  separated  husband  and  wife,  for  love  plays  a 
subordinate  part.  Filial  duty  and  piety — the  fundamental 
law  in  Japanese  social  life — ^are  counterbalanced  by  passion 
or  infatuation  resulting  from  purely  physical  attractions. 
In  the  legend  of  Urashima,  who  is  lured  away  "over  the 
silent  blue  water  down  into  the  south — ^till  they  came  to 
the  island  where  summer  never  dies,*'  the  conflict  between 
duty  to  his  parents  and  his  passion  for  the  daughter  of  the 
Dragon  King  of  the  Sea  continues  for  four  hundred  years. 
He  finally  returns  to  earth,  but  he  has  vacillated  so  long  that 
it  is  too  late  for  reparation.  In  his  anguish,  doubting  his 
love,  all  his  happiness  vanishes. 

The  motive  of  these  ballads  and  legends  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  knight  of  the  English 
ballad  is  the  ideal  of  chivalry,  rescuing  fair  ladies,  fighting 
with  strange  monsters,  and  winning  fame  throughout  the 
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land  for  his  valiant  feats  in  the  grand  tournament.  His 
deeds  on  the  surface  appear  noble  and  praiseworthy,  but 
when  his  motive  is  considered,  the  glamour  of  romance 
vanishes,  and  his  selfishness  and  immorality  are  exposed  in 
all  their  baldness.  The  Japanese  legends  have  for  their 
heroes  men  often  of  humble  circumstances,  who  are  exalted 
to  the  ranks  of  the  gods  for  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the 
people.  Or  they  tell  of  the  evils  resulting  from  passionate 
infatuation,  or  of  the  infinite  peace  following  self-denial 
and  self-conquest.  In  balancing  the  English  and  the 
Japanese,  Mr.  Hearn  has  decided  for  the  latter.  The  real- 
ism and  broad  humour  that  he  finds  in  the  background  of 
English  life  and  literature  leave  no  room  for  the  free  play 
of  his  fanciful  imagination. 

His  Western  education  has  developed  his  philosophical 
and  polemical  trend.     The  religion  of  Buddha,  which  he 
has  adopted  in  preference  to  Western  agnosticism,  offers 
an  illimitable  field  of  philosophical  thought.     In  Buddhism 
he  finds  the  application  of  the  principles  taught  by  Spencer. 
The  Western  mind  with  its  inherited  belief  in  the  personality 
of  God  can  only  understand  the  mysticism  of  Japan  when 
considered  from  the  Buddhist  point  of  view.      His  insight 
into  Japanese  soul  life  fits  him  to  explain  the  secret  of 
Buddhist  faith.      With  him  every  desire,  every  longing, 
every  thought  is  proof  of  the  complexity  of  the  soul.     He 
combats  the  Western  idea  that  Nirvana  signifies  to  the 
Buddhist  complete  annihilation.      The  highest  Nirvana  is 
the  state  of  perfect  and  everlasting  happiness.     Only  what 
constitutes  individuality  or  personality  is  destroyed.     To 
the  Buddhist,  the  Self  is  an  aggregation  of  countless  illu- 
sions, but  beyond  these  illusions,  "beyond  sensation,  per- 
ception, thought,  is  the  eternal  and  divine,  the  Absolute 
Reality;  not  a  soul,  not  a  personality,  but  the  All-Self  with- 
out selfishness."     His  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  convey 
the  impression  that  in  Buddhism  there  is  the  spark  of  the 
truth  and  the  divine  though  it  is  hidden  beneath  confused 
and  fantastic  m3rths. 
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Mr.  Hearn  is  essentially  a  seer  and  impressionist.  In 
Japan  he  has  entered  the  contest  between  the  old  conser- 
vatism and  the  new  <:ivilization.  The  old  is  to  him  a 
realized  ideal  which  is  threatened  by  Western  ideas  and 
methods.  In  Japanese  lowly  life,  which  is  characterized  by 
simplicity,  patience  and  an  inherent  love  of  the  beautiful,  he 
finds  a  welcome  change  from  the  sordidness,  selfishness  and 
mad  haste  of  the  West.  He  honestly  attempts  to  correct 
our  mistaken  views  of  the  Land  of  Sunrise,  the  result  of 
superficial  descriptions  by  missionaries  and  travellers.  His- 
powers  of  imagination  and  facility  of  description,  with  a 
delicate  poetical  appreciation  of  his  material,  render  his  task 
easy  and  the  lesson  delightful  and  instructive. 

Guy  Mortimer  Carleton. 
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FINIS. 

(Fletcher  at  the  announcement  of  Beaumont* s  marriage,) 

Take  courage,  pen,  for  thine  a  task 

Beyond  thy  customed  road 
Of  tracing  thoughts  to  publish  wide 

For  men's  delight,  which  flowed 
Like  water  with  a  sparkling  tide, 
While  boldly  by  the  fleeting  side 

A  grander  current  rode. 

And,  merging  in  a  single 'flood. 

Swift,  laughter-loving,  free. 
Now  shadowed  pool,  now  sunny  shoal. 

Sped  onward  towards  the  Sea. 
But  ere  they  reach  that  distant  goal 
Their  ways  divide.     The  surge's  roll 

Grows  fainter — dies.    Ah,  me  ! 

Come,  pluck  up  heart,  thy  skill  command. 

One  effort  more  is  thine. 
A  message  to  a  comrade  bear. 

From  out  this  heart  of  mine. 
Ask, — if  the  old-time  love  is  there. 
Seek, — if  thou  find'st  it  anywhere. 

Some  memory,  some  sign. 

Put  back  reproach  ;  write  sooner  thoughts 

Befitting  such  a  friend. 
Arise  !  thou  love  within  my  heart. 

Behold,  here  is  the  end. 
With  veil6d  face  and  sad,  depart. 
Thou  life-long  friendship,  sealed  in  art 

Broken — and  who  shall  mend? 

W.  H.  Field. 


\ 
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THE  GOLDEN  SLEIGH. 

T  ITTLE  JEAN  was  hung^.  All  through  the  winter  the 
-L- '  meagre  reserve  fund  of  old  Jean,  the  father,  had  been 
gradually  dwindling,  until,  when  the  spring  had  scarce  come 
over  the  land,  Jeanette,  the  mother,  had  sickened  and  died  of 
the  hunger.  The  next  day,  old  Jean,  the  father,  laid  away 
the  poor  pinched  body  very  quietly  among  the  evergreens, 
in  the  little  peasants'  graveyard  by  the  church  of  St.  Marie; 
when  he  came  home  his  face  was  dark.  And  presently  he 
told  little  Jean  that  the  king  and  his  harlot  mistress,  the 
Pompadour,  has  passed  by  on  the  road  to  the  palace,  riding 
in  a  carriage  made  of  gold,  and  that  one  of  the  outriders  had 
nearly  ridden  over  him  because  he  dared  to  stand  on  the 
grass  beside  the  roadway  and  look  on.  And  all  this  with 
the  dead  body  of  poor  old  Jeanette,  the  mother,  in  his  arms. 
Then  little  Jean  cried  and  that  night  he  dreamt  strange 
dreams,  in  which  a  great  ogre,  partly  the  king,  but  more 
his  harlot  mistress,  seemed  to  be  holding  a  great  weight 
over  his  head — 2l  weight  which  was  some  day  to  crush  him. 

All  that  had  happened  in  the  spring,  and  now,  in  the 
stifling  heat  and  dust  of  August,  old  Jean,  too,  seemed  to 
grow  wan  and  pale.  And  this  was  the  reason,  perhaps,  that 
little  Jean  set  out  one  morning,  amidst  the  dew  and  the 
singing  birds,  for  the  great  palace  at  Versailles,  with  no 
other  thought  in  his  head  than  to  get  away — ^away  from 
home  and  that  dying  face  that  seemed  to  haunt  him. 

How  he  that  day  passed  the  boundaries  of  the  g^eat  park 
of  Versailles,  little  Jean  never  quite  knew.  Worming  his 
small  body  through  the  grass,  climbing  great  stone  fences, 
crawling,  fearful  of  every  noise,  through  narrow  strips  of 
dwarf  pine — all  this  and  the  dodging  of  great,  hulking 
guards,  he  remembered — nothing  more. 

Presently  he  came  to  where  the  road  from  Trianon  passes 
through  the  forest  on  its  way  to  the  great  road  to  the  south 
of  Versailles.      Here   he   sank   down,   among   the  trees. 
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frightened,  sobbing,  tired.  He  wished  that  he  had  never 
left  home  ...  he  thought  of  the  wan  face  of  old  Jean 
with  longing.  But,  presently,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  home- 
sickness and  terror,  his  sobs  became  less  violent,  his  eyes 
shone  with  amazement.  The  road  before  him  was  white, 
as  he  had  thought,  but  not  with  dust  ...  it  looked 
like  snow.  Little  Jean  rubbed  his  eyes,  then,  raising  his 
head,  peered  cautiously  over  the  intervening  bushes.  It 
was  snow  .  .  .  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Jean  felt 
the  perspiration  stand  out  all  over  his  little  body;  the  air 
was  warm,  the  trees  and  grass  green,  the  very  breeze  from 
the  south  blew  sleepy  and  soft  against  his  check — all  nature 
told  him  that  it  was  summer.  But  for  all  that,  the  road  was 
covered  with  hard,  packed  snow — he  was  sure  of  that. 

Suddenly,  while  little  Jean  was  peering  with  amazed,  awe- 
struck eyes  at  the  strange  miracle  of  a  road  before  him,  the 
tinkling  of  distant  bells  came  to  his  ears,  faintly  at  first,  then 
louder,  rising  from  the  midst  of  the  forest,  where  a  little  lane 
branched  out  from  the  main  road.  The  bells  came  nearer, 
receded  a  little,  as  if  making  a  half-circle,  then  burst  out  of 
the  forest,  full  and  loud,  directly  into  the  main  road.  Jean 
shaded  his  eyes  and  stood  up,  breathless,  amazed.  A  great, 
golden  sleigh,  that  glittered  and  shimmered  in  the  sunlight, 
drawn  by  snow-white  horses,  was  coming  down  the  road 
as  if  borne  on  the  wind.  There  were  two  outriders  ahead 
who  clattered  and  dashed  down  the  road,  sabres  clanging 
and  gay  uniforms  flashing  in  the  sunlight;  two  more  rode 
behind.  When  Jean  saw  these  men  he  thought  he  was  see- 
ing a  procession  of  angels — when  the  sleigh  rushed  by  he 
was  sure  of  it.  For  there  on  the  seat,  driving,  was  a 
woman,  the  most  beautiful  being  he  had  ever  seen.  She 
was  only  a  flash,  but  little  Jean,  even  in  his  dreams,  had 
never  imagined  anything  so  beautiful.  He  remembered 
afterwards  that  a  fat  man  was  sitting  beside  her,  but  now 
he  could  think  of  only  the  high  forehead,  the  soft  brown  hair, 
the  peerless  eyes  of  the  driver.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  two 
rear  outriders,  and  the  procession  was  gone — gone  as  it  had 
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come,  a  flash  of  brilliant  beauty,  in  a  turn  of  the  road  toward 
the  palace  of  Versailles.  And  Jean  was  standing  there — 
shivering  because  he  thought  he  had  seen  something 
immortal  in  the  snow,  because  he  was  sure  of  it  in  the 
beautiful  woman  who  had  just  passed  him  by.  And  accord- 
ing to  his  faith  Jean  was  shivering  ...  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  seeing  angels  every  day. 

While  he  was  standing  there,  amazed  and  trembling,  his 
head  projecting  above  the  bushes,  something  changed  the 
source  of  his  terror  very  abruptly  from  spiritual  to  mortal 
things.  A  coarse  growl  came  from  the  road  behind  him — 
it  was  one  of  the  Swiss  guards.  Jean  waited  for  no  further 
urging;  springing  away,  he  fled  down  the  road  from  the 
palace,  frightened  and  unmindful  of  the  curses  of  the  man 
behind  him.  Once  he  stumbled  from  his  very  speed,  cut- 
ting his  little  bare  knees  cruelly,  but  he  jumped  up  ag^n 
and  hurried  on  faster  than  before,  until  presently,  turning 
into  the  wood,  he  ran  a  little  distance,  then  tumbled  almost 
unconscious  to  the  ground,  sobbing  and  panting  piteously* 

After  a  long  time  he  recovered  and  crawled  painfully 

through  the  underbrush,  home.     Old  Jean,  the  father,  was 

paler  than  before,  and  told  him  he  thought  he  had  run  away. 

And  then  Jean  laughed  and  spoke  in  his  childish  way  of  all 

the  wonders  he  had  seen  at  the  palace    ...     of  the 

guards,  of  the  snow,  finally  of  the  angels.     And  old  Jean 

looked  at  him,  pityingly,  with  his  poor,  weak  eyes,  and 

stroked  his  head  affectionately.      "Yes,"  he  said  quietly, 

noticing  the  wounds  in  Jean's  legs,  inflamed  and  red  as  only 

one  thing  could  make  them,  "you  have  seen  the  angels 

to-day — ^the  angels  of  France,  the  Pompadour  and  her  fat 

king,  riding  in  a  sleigh  over  a  road  of  salt." 

Hulberi  Taft. 
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THE  FINE  ART  OF  CARVING. 

I  AM  an  old  codger,  fond  of  browsing  over  the  evening 
paper  and  much  given  to  easy-chair  meditation.  I 
have  always  held  in  contempt  that  common  affectation 
which  prompts  bachelors  of  generous  years  to  counterfeit 
the  sprightliness  of  five-and-twenty.  No, — rather  than 
offend  in  such  wise,  I  even  rushed  to  a  premature  extreme. 
At  fifty,  I  gave  up  top-boots  and  sold  my  bay,  I  discarded 
colored  waistcoats  and  flowered  neckwear,  I  retired  from 
the  ranks  of  the  matrimonial  probabilities,  I  resigned  myself 
to  fate,  and  became  in  a  word  an  old  codger,  a  fogey,  or 
what  you  will,  with  the  freedom  of  the  blue  sofa  from  two 
until  six.  The  habit  has  grown  upon  me,  it  is  now  become 
my  cardinal  weakness, — this  daily  siesta  half  in  dreams  and 
half  conscious  of  the  reality.  I  like  to  repose  thus  in  the 
melting  of  the  twilight,  passing  in  review  parted  memories 
and  half-forgotten  incidents,  feeling  myself  strangely  alone 
in  these  bustling  latter  days.  It  is  at  such  moments,  when 
I  long  for  the  courtly  manners  and  quiet  dignity  I  once 
knew,  that  I  find  my  consolation  in  solitary  ruminating. 

If  there  is  one  weakness,  one  hobby,  to  which  I  must  cry 
myself  at  once  guilty,  it  is  a  passionate  admiration  for  the 
art  of  carving  as  it  was  practised  in  the  days  of  my  father, — 
an  accomplishment  which  once  distinguished  a  gentleman, 
but  an  accomplishment  long  since  fallen  in  disfavor  and 
relegated, — alas  that  I  should  say  it! — ^to  the  butler's  pantry. 

How  transient  a  thing  is  custom!  Here  is  my  great  uncle 
Sylvester  frowning  down  on  me  from  the  wall,  in  his  white 
periwig  and  scarlet  neck-cloths.  Aye  verily,  "tempora 
mutantur," — so  is  Chivalry  become  a  myth.  When  thy 
century,  good  uncle  Sylvester,  was  as  spent  as  the  present, 
we  would  not  have  been  discussing  mutton  and  turkey,  but 
rapiers  or  pistols  at  thirty  paces.  Yet  I  for  one  am  content 
that  it  is  so.  I  have  in  me  a  strong  touch  of  the  Quaker 
and  would  rather  a  nephew  of  mine  should  win  his  reputa- 
tion over  a  fowl  than  at  carving  his  fellow-men. 
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It  was  something  then  to  have  a  reputation  as  a  carver. 
We  have  our  vanities,  friend  Sylvester, — tradition  has  it  you 
were  well  proud  of  a  certain  murderous  trick  of  your  blade, 
and  well — I  too  had  my  successes.  Carving  was  with  me 
a  fine  art,  and  really  now, — (between  confidential  bachelors) 
when  the  platter  was  ushered  in  before  me,  conversation 
respectfully  ceased.  The  gout  has  me  with  a  most  villain- 
ous pinch  and  my  hand  begins  to  tremble  over  the  sherry, 
but  for  all  that  there  was  a  day, — ^pouff !  I  may  say  it  with- 
out vanity, — when  Lemuel  Grandis  was  accounted  the 
master-blade  of  the  county.  What  do  they  know  of  carv- 
ing in  this  degenerate  day?  To  carve  is  a  duty  to  be  fin- 
ished with  a  sigh  of  relief!  A  duty  indeed!  What  do  they 
know  to-day  of  grace  and  ease  who  hack  a  steak  and  saw 
a  chicken  ?  Oh  that  I  were  young  again  to  confound  such 
carpenters!  In  those  days  I  had  imagination.  Then  I 
could  fashion  the  cardinal's  bonnet  in  a  quick  three  min- 
utes,— ^vain  boasting, — ^who  to-day  has  ever  even  heard  of 
his  eminence's  hat?  Then  I  had  a  score  of  pretty  fancies. 
I  could  distribute,  by  nimble  turns  of  the  wrist,  the  falling 
cuts  to  garnish  the  platter  in  rows  and  patterns, — to-day 
the  patterns  are  fashioned  on  the  table-cloth!  Why  now, 
without  vanity,  old  Sylvester,  I  have  won  a  dozen  favors 
by  the  mere  practice  I  had  of  serving  the  choicest  portions 
cut  to  the  semblance  of  a  heart, — a  delicate  gallantry  that 
never  failed  to  win  the  ladies  completely. 

My  honored  parent  who,  much  as  he  respected  a  polite 
accomplishment,  loved  to  study  human  nature  more,  would 
often  make  me  remark  how  plainly  a  man's  character  is 
revealed  by  his  manner  of  carving.  "In  Vino  Veritas,"  and 
in  carving  too! 

There  is  Squire  Ketch, — close,  devilish  close  is  the  Squire, 
they  say  he  can't  keep  a  servant  three  mornings  running. 
And  how  does  he  carve?  Watch  him  as  the  dish  is  set 
before  him.  He  steals  a  glance  along  the  table, — z,  gruilty 
look.  You  see  at  once  he  is  calculating  for  the  morrow's 
supper.     He  has  a  dozen  subterfuges  against  a  second  help- 
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ing.  If  there  is  a  growing  boy  at  the  table,  by  a  generous 
application  of  dressing  and  vegetables  he  craftily  averts  the 
impending  calamity.  Tom  Lucky  now  is  just  the  opposite. 
He  is  a  prodigal,  a  spendthrift.  You  can  guess  it  the  moment 
he  begins.  He  heaps  up  your  plate,  his  helps  are  moun- 
tains! He  will  distribute  four-fifths  of  the  goose  in  the  first 
three  helps, — to  discover  six  claimants  for  the  surviving 
drumsticks  and  pinion.  What  a  delight  it  is  to  assist  at 
such  a  table,  to  surprise  the  telegraphic  signals  of  Mistress 
Lucky,  to  catch  the  gathering  clouds  in  the  eyes  of  Master 
Tom  and  Miss  Polly  when  they  dutifully  deny  their  hunger 
and  accuse  their  appetites!  The  very  children  of  such  a 
bankrupt  are  not  so  well  fed  as  the  dogs  who  congregate 
at  his  kitchen  door, — and,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  wolf  is 
never  long  from  the  pack.  A  vain  man  hems  and  coughs. 
He  challenges  your  attention  with  "a  fine  bird,"  "a  plump 
goose,"  "twelve  pounds  I  take  it."  That  his  accomplish- 
ment may  have  an  audience  he  draws  the  conversation  or 
edges  his  blade  with  a  great  clatter.  Modesty  on  the  other 
hand  hangs  his  head  and  is  forever  blushing  to  the  ears  at 
a  splash  on  the  cloth  or  an  elusive  bit. 

Often  in  the  time  of  my  apprenticeship,  my  father  would 
say,  "Avoid  extremes,  Lemuel,  my  son,  and  never,  never  for 
a  moment  suffer  yourself  to  slip  your  temper.  I  can  recall 
nothing  so  humiliating  to  his  family,  so  embarrassing  to  his 
guests  as  the  spectacle  of  an  angry  man  over  his  carving. 
My  son, — there  was  Mul testy,  I  have  seen  him  in  such  fits 
of  spleen  that  his  ears  were  positively  afire,  redder,  sir,  than 
could  ever  have  been  the  very  gobbler  he  was  butchering. 
He  knew  no  more  about  the  niceties  of  carving  than  Sambo 
here,  yet  he  was  forever  accusing  the  steel,  the  cooking,  the 
age  of  the  turkey,  and  the  mistress  who  bought  such  a  bird. 
And  what  was  the  end  of  it  all?  One  day,  at  a  sts^  dinner, 
when  he  had  lashed  himself  into  a  most  unreasoning  tem- 
per,— the  bird  fairly  slipped  the  platter  and  rolled  across 
the  table!  He  swore!  he  did;  I  heard  him,  he  choked,  he 
spluttered,  he  pursued  it  with  the  prongs  in  such  an  out- 
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rageous  temper,  that  on  my  soul,  sir,  before  we  had  time 
to  check  him,  he  fell  to  the  floor  in  an  apoplexy."  After 
which  terrific  example,  my  father  would  pause  and,  cocking 
a  warning  finger  in  my  direction,  would  add,  "and  that,  my 
son,  is  what  may  happen  to  you,  if  you  slip  your  temper  over 
a  simple  saddle  of  mutton,  as  I  observed  you  did  to-day." 

I  like  to  ruminate  on  these  memories  as  I  lie  in  the  ease 
of  my  cotton  slippers  on  the  same  blue  sofa  where,  in  my 
boyhood,  I  have  watched  my  grandfather  Lemuel  rumbling 
away,  the  kerchief  fluttering  over  his  nob  as  vigorously  as 
a  pennant  at  full  mast.  Often  at  some  state  dinner  I  catch 
myself  dozing,  fancying  that  I  am  back  again  among  the 
scenes  of  my  former  triumphs,  for  though  modesty  forbids 
me  the  telling,  others  have  said  that  I  used  to  combine  to 
the  rare  grace  and  ready  eye  of  Lemuel  Grandis,  senior,  a 
certain  originality  all  my  own, — ^vain  dreams  I  There  is  a 
clatter  of  steel  and  I  tumble  to  reality  and  a  table  of  twelve, 
with  a  very  poor  carver  grumbling  over  his  knife.  What 
lame  excuses!  The  shameless  man  is  willing  to  take  his 
oath  he  has  never  seen  the  cut  before.  How  does  he. 
carve, — how  does  any  one  carve  to-day?  Let  me  tell  you 
in  a  word, — he  hears  on  until  something  gives  way! 

No  one  admires  his  carving,  and  as  for  his  attempting  the 
conversation,  it  is  just  as  well  his  thoughts  at  such  a  time 
should  not  be  published.  Watching  him,  I  recall  Multesty 
and  half  apprehend  his  tragic  end,  when  at  last  he  surren- 
ders ingloriously  and  the  dish  is  expelled  to  the  pantry.  I 
rub  my  eyes  in  amazement, — Shades  of  my  grandfather,  it 
was  nothing  but  a  saddle  of  venison  truffle !  What  was  the 
result?  The  next  time  I  dined  there,  the  carving  imple- 
ments had  disappeared,  the  fowl  was  clandestinely,  as  it 
were,  done  for  in  the  pantry,  and  my  hostess  actually 
affirmed  that  a  butler  (a  common  butler  of  no  education) 
could  carve  better  than  a  gentleman! 

In  all  my  experience,  I  never  received  such  a  shock. 
I  have  never  recovered  from  it.  What  I  suffered  during 
that  dinner  no  mortal  ear  shall  ever  learn,  but  from  that 
night  I  religiously  shunned  the  degenerate  house. 
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The  awakening  was  rude, — ^the  truth  was  but  too  appar- 
ent. Yes,  carving  is  indeed  doomed.  It  is  but  one  of  the 
fast  disappearing  relics  of  the  younger  century.  The  stage 
coach  is  gone,  yet  not  to  oblivion, — it  still  creaks  and  rum- 
bles as  the  elder  Weller  guides  it  through  highways  of  fic- 
tion; on  the  wall,  friend  Sylvester,  thy  sword  and  rapier  are 
rusting,  but  in  a  hundred  novels  they  are  ever  challenging, 
saluting  and  thrusting;  town  criers,  powdered  queues,  hoop 
skirts,  minuets,  the  old-fashioned  Christmas,  the  romance 
of  the  valentine  and  a  thousand  parted  fancies  and  fan- 
tasies have  not  utterly  been  lost,  scores  of  es^er  pens  have 
but  translated  them  to  a  securer  fame, — one  art  alone  is 
gone  without  a  single  friendly  elegy,  but  the  table  degen- 
erated with  the  passing  of  the  noble  practice,  and  the  dinner 
lost  half  its  charm  and  all  its  dignity  when  the  fowl  was 

banished  to  the  pantry. 

Owen  Johnson. 
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THE  ETERNAL  EGOTIST. 

I  have  worshipped  God  in  a  million  ways,  I  have  worshipped 

a  million  gods, 
I  have  lived  and  loved  and  suffered  and  died  for  an  hundred 

thousand  frauds, 
I  have  labored  till  from  my  straining  limbs  sweat  ran  in  a 

steaming  flood, 
The  tears  I  have  shed  are  numberless,  I  have  stained  the  earth 

with  blood. 

The  joys  I  have  known  exceed  high  Heaven,  my  sorrows  out- 
burden  Hell, 

Eternities  are  as  years  to  me,  who  have  left  them  as  they  fell ; 

My  hands  have  toiled  till  the  teeming  crust  of  earth   has 

proved  their  labor. 

They  have  built  it  up  of  cities  tall  each  mightier  than  its 

neighbor. 

From  my  dead  selves  all  life  has  sprung,  my  bodies  have 

repaid  me, 
I  feel  all  nature  one  with  me,  the  very  trees  that  shade  me 
Are  flesh  of  my  most  fertile  flesh  spent  for  them  without 

measure  ; 
I  have  preyed  upon  myself,  my  flesh  has  blossomed  for  my 

pleasure. 

My  nerves  have  tingled  with  the  sting  of  numberless  sensa- 
tions, 

I  have  worshipped  love  uncounted  years,  from  my  loins  have 

issued  nations ; 

From  mine  own  heart  iniquities  have  darkened  God's  strong 

light, 

I  have  struck  out  blindly  in  my  pain,  and  have  rent  the  veil 

of  night. 

My  youth  was  as  exceeding  age,  mine  age  is  vigorous  with 

youth, 

I  have  fought  through  overwhelming  wrong  with  the  gleam- 
ing sword  of  truth ; 
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My  blood  has  throbbed  with  passion's  pulse  or  has  frozen  with 

numb  despair-:— 
I  have  bound  my  brows  with  the  laurel  wreath  and  have 

planted  thorn  wreaths  there. 

My  thoughts  have  ranged  afar  nor  reached  the  secret  bounds 

of  power  in  me, — 
The  universe  within  my  brain  more  limitless  than  any  sea  ; 
Before  me  stretch  the  untilled  years  ripe  for  the  plow  of  my 

endeavor, 
I  am  mine  own  inheritor,  the  earth  is  mine  forever ! 

L^e  Wilson  Dodd. 
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A  SONG  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

nPRAMMEL  sat  at  his  window  wishing  and  watching. 
-*•  He  had  wished  and  watched  for  many  things  during 
his  dingy  existence;  some  of  them  foolish  no  doubt;  but 
others  not,  for  they  were  merely  the  alleviations  which  he, 
as  guest,  believed  due  him  from  his  landlord  the  universe. 
He  had  often  wished  for  food,  and  clothes,  and  friendship; 
and  once  too,  he  had  wished  for  love;  but  that  he  knew  was 
a  foolish  wish;  no  one  could  love — ^Trammel. 

His  blue-white  hands  were  run  through  the  scant,  mouse- 
colored  hair,  and  his  napless  elbows  rested  in  a  tumult  of 
scrawled  papers  that  littered  the  crippled,  ink-stained  table. 
In  the  west  the  strange  sun  was  making  a  more  successful 
attempt  at  carrying  the  dun  cloud-hills;  and  Trammel 
watched  the  passage  fixedly.  The  low,  smoky-red  breach, 
barred  with  black,  towering  chimmeys,  was  slowly  widen- 
ing.    Trammel  watched  and  wished  the  sun  success. 

Far  away  a  deep,  reedy  voice  swelled  up  sustained  and 
assertive;  a  thinner  note  breathed  out  against  the  voice, 
shrilling  fitful  negatives;  a  many-keyed  toll  jangled  the 
truth  of  the  matter:  the  devils  of  the  whistles  and  the  bells 
swept  over  the  city  and  their  medley  died  away.  Trammel 
turned  to  the  clock  shelf;  he  knew  it  was  six,  but — he 
wanted  to  know:  the  clock  was  no  longer  there. 

For  days  it  had  drizzled  drearily,  both  in  the  steaming 
streets  and  in  Trammel's  heart.  The  dingy,  smoke-scored 
horizon  seemed  always  about  to  close  in  upon  him;  the 
incessant  lazy  patter  on  the  roof  soaked  into  his  brain  and 
throbbed  there  jarringly.  Trammel's  thoughts  were  ordi- 
narily— ^the  usual  thoughts  that  poor  devils  like  Trammel 
have  when  they  are  sober;  but  lately  they  had  shaded  to  a 
particularly  sombre  hue.  It  was  not  the  cough  that  sad- 
dened him;  especially,  the  humid  pall;  nor  again,  except 
indirectly,  the  lack  of  funds;  it  was  the  effect  of  the  last, — 
the  shrivelling  gripe  in  his  stomach.     Tranunel  had  sensed 
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it  many  times,  but  not  for  long;  something  had  always 
turned  up, — Shaw's  or  the  Harlequin  had  paid  him;  or  he 
had  obtained  a  small  loan, — and  he  had  lived  it  over;  but 
now  there  seemed  no  hope;  nothing  but  the  pain  and  the 
gloom  and, — ^yes;  there  was,  at  last,  the  idea  for  the  "popu- 
lar success." 

Trammel  lived  for  the  most  part  by  writing  song^.  "I 
like  to  write  comics,"  he  would  say,  "but  somehow  I'm  no 
good  at  them.  Pathos, — that's  my  hold.  It's  more  natural 
for  me.  I  never  was  funny;  and  if  I  had  been  it  would  have 
been  starved  out  of  me  before  this.  But  I  try  to  write 
them, — comics, — its  a  narcotic  you  know.  When  you  use 
pathos  you  can't  forget;  you  draw  on  yourself.  It's  different 
with  comics, — more  like  dreaming  and, — and  quite  like  hav- 
ing a  good  time;  I  find  myself  laughing  occasionally.  I 
shall  write  a  great  success,  sometime, — a  popular  success. 
Many  have  done  it  who  were  no  better  than  I.  Then  I," — 
and  he  would  talk  vaguely  on,  building  castles;  the  blue- 
white  hands  straining  at  each  other;  his  pale  watery  eyes 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  the  listener's.  Sometimes  he 
sent  things  to  the  magazines,  and  on  occasions  had  thrilled 
at  acceptance;  sometimes,  too,  he  had  cashed  a  check, — 
followed  by  an  animal  stuffing  and  drenching. 

Across  the  hallway  a  door  creaked  and  slammed ;  the  key 
grated;  feminine  voices  chattered  pleasingly  down  the  stairs. 

"They're  going  to  dinner,"  Trammel  said  aloud;  "I  won- 
der what  dress  she  has  on;  perhaps  it's  the  pearl;  I  like  that 
best, — although  it  is  getting  a  bit  frayed.  But  she, — she 
would  shine  in  sackcloth.     I'll  watch  them  down  the  street." 

It  was  not  the  pearl.  Trammel  was  turning  back  when 
his  eye  caught  an  object  down  below;  he  threw  up  the  win- 
dow and  began  to  whistle.  It  was  a  plaintive,  minor  strain, 
swinging  three-fourths;  perhaps  reminiscent,  yet  queru- 
lously appealing.  Trammel  swayed  gently  to  the  air;  a  pink 
flush  crept  into  his  cheeks;  he  watched  the  boot-black 
eagerly.  The  man  crooked  his  elbow,  and  the  boy  arose 
from  his  knees  whistling. 
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"He's  got  it  I  He's  got  it!"  Trammel  shouted  to  the 
walls.     "It  will  go  sure!     Sure!" 

The  air  to  the  popular  success  died  away  round  the 
comer. 

"I'll  be  sure  to  pay  you,"  Trammel  pleaded  later  to  an 
acquaintance.  "The  song, — there!  Do  you  hear  that? 
That's  it.  It's  catchy,  isn't  it?  Well,—"  The  man's 
apathy  frightened  him;  he  reached  out  a  trembling,  detain- 
ing hand,  and  went  on  desperately:  "And  the  words  will  be 
the  best  I've  ever  done.  I  can  feel  them;  it's  as  if  they  were 
a  part  of  me.  This  idea's  not  new,  but  I  shall  put  life  in 
it, — Life!  I'll  tell  you;  of  course  its  wholly  fiction,  but  its 
just  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  can  handle:  a  friend  gave  it  to 
me. 

"There  was  a  poor  devil  who  was  starving  to  death — ^he 
loved  a  girl — she  was  poor  too;  but  somehow  she  was  dif- 
ferent— sometimes  they  met  on  the  stairs — he  looked  one 
way,  she  the  other — he  was  afraid  to  look  at  her — she  didn't 
trouble  to  notice  him — one  time  when  he  came  home  hun- 
gry she — I  don't  tell  her  name — she  usually  wore  pearl — 
one  time  when — " 

The  man  had  sighted  an  imaginary  friend:  Trammel's 
eyes  followed  him  dully  across  the  street. 

"Well,"  urged  a  policeman  some  moments  after. 
"Well,—" 

"Not  very,"  said  Trammel;  and  he  turned  homeward, — 
hungry. 

***** 

The  infinite,  drained-out  sky  curled  azure  over  the  wak- 
ing city;  soft,  frothy  clouds  faded  athwart  the  turreted  hori- 
zon; the  rains  had  fluttered  down  the  last  company  of  russet 
leaves,  and  the  clear  breeze  was  collecting  them  in  the 
angles. 

Once  more  the  bellowing  voice  swelled  up  assertive;  the 
second  voice  again  shrilled  unbelief;  a  many-keyed  toll 
jangled  the  truth  of  the  matter;  it  was  seven  o'clock. 

A  broad  beam  of  sunlight  slanted  through  Trammel's 
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window;  burnished  and  barred  with  shadow  lattices  the  litter 
of  papers  on  the  crippled  table;  and  advanced  with  bright, 
shifting  motes  toward  the  bed.  Over  Trammers  motion- 
less, sprawling  form  it  passed  up  the  wall,  firing  the 
tarnished  gilt  of  the  old-time  figures. 

The  fly  that  had  slept  all  night  over  the  head-board 
awoke:  it  buzzed  down  and  lighted  on  Trammel's  mouth; 
feeling  no  tremor,  it  crawled  over  the  open  eyes;  finally  it 

wearied  and  flew  away. 

Samuel  G.  Camp. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The  project  of  a  Yale  Press  Club,  composed  of  the  boards 
of  the  different  college  papers,  has  been  discussed  recently 
throughout  the  University,  and  the  idea  has  been  rather 
favorably  received.  The  Lit.  itself  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  scheme,  and  shares  the  belief  that  the  club  would 
be  a  wholesome  benefit,  not  only  by  bringing  the  different 
papers  closer,  for  the  discussion  of  college  matters,  but 
incidentally  it  would  fill  a  void  in  the  Lecture  System,  by 
bringing  before  the  University  lecturers  who  are  engs^ed 
in  literary  and  kindred  lines  outside. 

The  idea  is  worthy  of  discussion  and  this  brief  mention 

of  it  may  serve  as  a  preliminary  step.     Afterwards,  if  the 

question  has  been  rolled  on  the  tongue  and  found  palatable, 

the  details  of  such  an  organization  will  be  submitted. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Cook  Poetry  Prize,  instituted  for  the  last  two  years, 
bids  fair  to  become  a  firmly  established  competition,  a  thing 
doubted  at  the  outset.  It  is  thrown  open  to  the  entire  Uni- 
versity and  is  the  only  prize  for  verse  alone  that  is  offered 
here. 

College  verse  as  compared  to  College  prose  is  not  holding 
its  own,  and  a  stimulus  outside  the  College  papers  is  neces- 
sary. The  judges  are  men  eminent  in  letters,  and  a  favora- 
ble reading  from  them  is  alone  worth  an  effort.  No  restric- 
tions are  made  either  as  to  length  or  subject  and  they  can 
vary  from  an  epigram  to  an  epic.  The  prize  is  fifty  dollars 
and  the  poems  will  be  called  for  some  time  in  May. 

in  in  iii  in 

The  essays  for  the  Lit.  Medal  are  due  December  i,  at 

the  Lit.  Office  in  White  Hall.     Essays  must  be  signed  with 

a  nom  de  plutne,  the  real  names  accompanying  the  essays  in 

sealed  envelopes. 

4<  41  41  41 

The  Lit.  Office  will  be  open  Monday  evenings  at  7 
o'clock,  for  the  return  and  criticism  of  contributed  articles. 
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PORTFOLIO. 


BODY   AND   SOUL. 


She  was  the  Spirit ;  I  the  Flesh. 
Holy  I  caught  her  in  my  mesh  ; 
Said  Life  was  all,  and  all  was  Love, 
And  lies  the  things  that  she  knew  above. 
She  was  the  Spirit ;   I  the  Flesh. 

Quick  is  the  Body  ;  dead  the  Soul. 
I  the  half  of  the  sundered  whole. 
Can  you  unfold  what  fate  is  mine — 
Or  her*s  ?     Or  what  is  His  design  ? 
I  was  the  Body  ;  she  the  Soul, 


S.  G.  C« 


In  front  of  a  dilapidated  trattoria  four  ragged  peasants 

clink   their  glasses  of   sour  wine   and  laugh  merrily.     The 

magnificence  of  their  green  and  red  velvet 

A  BIT  OF  clothes  and  broad  felt  hats  makes  a  pictur- 

VBNicB,  esque   contrast  with  the    poverty   of    their 

bronzed  faces.  Now  and  again  a  slight 
breeze  stirs  the  tree  over  their  heads  and  sends  the  yellow 
leaves  whirling  to  the  ground,  while  the  sun  casts  their  bird- 
like shadows  on  the  wall  of  the  inn.  This  wall,  mellowed 
and  made  beautiful  by  age,  stained  green  and  brown  by  damp- 
ness, is  cut  by  an  old  stone  arch  of  the  time  of  the  doges 
which  opens  on  a  dark  court  beyond.  At  the  back  through  an 
open  doorway  is  seen  a  sun-plashed  corner  of  a  canal  where 
gondolas  glide  silently  like  strange  sea  serpents. 

The  sun  flashes  suddenly  on  the  panes  of  an  opening  case- 
ment and  a  red  curtain  trembles  and  parts  for  an  instant. 
What  velvet-eyed  Fiametta  mischievously  hiding  has  leaned 
forth  to  give  me  that  signal  ?  In  the  shadow  I  imagine  the 
full  red  lips  and  the  long  hair  brushing  the  silken  gown. 

Alas,  it  was  only  the  wind  that  blew  open  the  casement  and 
played  with  the  curtain  !  From  within  comes  the  sound  of  a 
hoarse  voice  bawling  a  cadenza  accompanied  by  clattering 
castanets.  j.  w.  b. 
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The  man  is  a  hypocrite.    The  moment  he  enters  my 


parlor  I  can  fathom  his  purpose.     He  knows  by  instinct  when 

partridges  are  in  the  oven  and  the  cham- 

THE  PARASITE,    pagne  upon   the   ice, — or  is  it  some  secret 

understanding  with  the  butcher?  He  calls 
when  the  table  is  being  set.  It  is  the  badge  of  his  kind.  Take 
the  word  of  one  who  knows,  when  a  man  runs  in  at  that  hour 
with  a  hurried  "  no  time,  no  time,  just  dropped  in  to  shake 
your  hand, — how  are  you,  and  Tm  off  like  a  flash,"  depend 
upon  it,  I  say,  he  has  come  to  stay  to  dinner. 

Let  me  not  grudge  Swallow  his  talents.  The  man  is  a 
raconteur  without  a  peer.  He  is  a  very  professional  who- 
stakes  the  merits  of  his  performance  against  the  prospect  of  a 
brace  of  partridges  and  a  glass  of  Dry.  As  the  hour  nears 
(he  has  already  dropped  a  hint  he  dines  at  six,  twenty  minutes 
from  here),  and  the  dumb-waiter  creaks,  and  Bridget  begins 
to  make  signs  from  behind  (there  is  a  glass  before),  he  warms 
up  with  the  spirit  of  his  game,  his  wit  begins  to  sparkle  and 
fascinate  ;  like  all  veterans,  he  is  best  at  the  crisis.  He  cheats 
us  out  of  our  defense  until,  absorbed  in  his  story,  we  heed  no 
longer  the  traveling  second-hand.  Suddenly  he  starts  up. 
Great  Heavens  !  It  is  half-past  six.  He  sees  Bridget  for  the 
first  time,  his  apologies  are  profuse,  he  is  off  at  once,  "  Good 
night,  good  night," — he  reaches  for  his  hat. 

"  What  is  there  to  do  ?"  My  wife  leans  over  and  whispers  in 
my  ear.  I  grumble  below  my  breath,  "  Confound  the  beggar, 
didn't  I  say  he'd  do  it  ?"  and  aloud,  with  that  charming 
warmth  which  good  manners  dictate,  "Why,  my  dear,  I 
wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing  !  Swallow,  of  course  you  dine 
here." 

"  Dine  here  ?"  what  an  idea !  He  laughs  at  the  suggestion 
until  I  even  begin  to  hope.  "  No,  thanks  ;  its  very  kind,  but 
not — not  to-night."  "  Why,  really  now,"  he  adds  in  cunning 
postscript,  and  with  most  ingenious  frankness,  "  you'll  begin 
to  think  a  dinner  is  the  object  of  every  call."  The  arch  hypo- 
crite !  I  most  certainly  do.  What  a  social  tyrant  is  good 
form  !  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  that  my  wife  must  press 
the  invitation.  "  No  !"  She  insists.  "  No,  really,  no, — besides 
it  is  too  presuming  "  (another  artful  postscript).  "  Presum- 
ing, fiddlesticks,  Swallow ;  we  won't  take  no  for  an  answer, 
come  now !' 


T" 
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"  Well,  it  is  hard,"  he  says  with  a  bow  to  my  wife,  "to  deny 
such  a  petitioner." 

"Then  don't." 

"  But  how  can  I " 

"  Nonsense." 

"Unless,  unless  my  dear,"  I  say,  seizing  a  straw,  "Mr, 
Swallow  has  an  engagement." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that,  but  really,  you  know,  I  feel  like  such  an 
awful  beggar." 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  let  you  go  after  that  ?"  cries  my  wife, 
"  Jane,  put  another  cover  on  !" 

And  so  the  clever  rog^e  has  not  only  won  his  point  but 
actually  tricked  us  into  a  show  of  enthusiasm.  I  have  been 
skillfully  led  to  do  what  I  have  sworn  never  to  do  again, — 
and  to  do  it  with  a  smile.  And  yet  the  man  knows  I  account 
him  a  fraud.  Swallow  is  inevitable,  there  is  no  escape.  I  no 
longer  struggle.  Bridget  has  her  orders  to  set  his  plate  the 
moment  the  chain  has  left  the  door  and  he  has  slipped  into 
the  hall.  o.  j. 

The  man  was  fishing  on  the  pier,  and  the  Inquiry  Court 

was  in  session  on  the  roof  of  the  shed  opposite. 

"  The  cormorant  came  past  in  terrific  haste, 
THESTROM^       a  miuute  ago,"   said  the  associate  justice, 

NBss  INQUIRY    "  and  told  me  the  man  had  caught  six  fish 

COURT,  already  ;  do  you  think  his  testimony  is  to  be 

relied  upon  ?" 

"  That  depends  entirely  on  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
dinner,"  replied  the  attorney  general ;  "  if  he  had  dined,  he 
could  not  have  flown  as  high  as  the  end  of  the  pier."  The 
chief  justice  devoted  several  moments  to  abstract  thought 
before  expressing  an  opinion  ;  such  abstract  thought  that  it 
made  his  ear  itch  and  he  had  to  scratch  it  with  his  foot,  which 
is  not  easy  when  one  is  standing  on  a  ridge  pole  and  the 
wind  is  blowing.  But  he  was  a  gull  of  experience,  and 
brought  up  in  the  eaves  trough.  The  Stromness  Inquiry 
Court  prides  itself  on  being  devoid  of  sense  of  humor,  how- 
ever, and  the  chief  scrambled  gravely  up  the  roof  again  with- 
out perturbation,  and  filed  his  judgment  at  once. 

"  We  will  consider,  for  the  time  being,  that  the  number  of 
fish  on  the  pier  is  six.     In  that  case,  my  share  will  be  three, 
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the  associate  justice  may  claim  two,  and  the  attorney  general, 


one." 


a 


'And  the  cormorant  ?"  inquired  the  attorney  general,  defer- 
entially. 

"Age  before  beauty,*'  replied  the  chief  justice;  "the  cor- 
morant does  not  get  any.  The  Court  will  meet  again  on  the 
end  of  the  pier,  or  in  a  locality  adjacent  thereto,  at  6.30,  and 
make  the  apportionments.  I  now  declare  the  Court  adjourned 
pro  tem,^  and  shall  employ  the  intervening  time  in  serving 
notice  on  the  cormorant  that  the  apportionment  will  be  at 
7.30."  So  saying,  the  chief  justice  started  flapping,  and  even- 
tually got  all  of  himself  under  way,  though  his  legs  trailed 
along  under  protest  for  a  time. 

"  Where  do  you  imagine  he  has  really  gone  ?"  said  the 
associate  justice,  looking  straight  ahead  without  bending  his 
neck,  as  he  was  standing  on  one  foot,  and  the  water  in 
Stromness  harbor  is  cold,  in  case  one  misses  the  eaves 
trough. 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  attorney  general,  "  that  he  will  make 
announcements  as  stated,  to  the  cormorant,  and  then  present 
himself  at  the  appointed  place  at  or  about  one  hour  before  the 
appointed  time :  to  wit,  not  far  from  5.30." 

"In  which  case,  our  personal  dividend  had  better  be  de- 
clared at  5,"  said  the  associate  justice, — "  I  believe  I  see  a 
crab," — and  the  second  member  of  the  Inquiry  Court  left  the 
bench. 

"  He  believes  he  sees  a  crab,"  said  the  solitary  attorney 
general  to  himself,  musingly,  "  which  I  take  to  be  a  poetic 
way  of  saying  that  this  ridge  pole  is  not  a  good  place  to  be, 
in  case  of  emergencies.  I  think  I  also  will  see  a  crab.  So 
saying,  he  cast  off  his  moorings  and  stood  out  into  the 
channel,  where  there  was  a  ship,  and  the  possibility  of  potato 
parings. 

"There  is  one  contingency  for  which  the  Court  has  not 
made  provision,"  said  the  associate  justice  to  himself,  as  he 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  first  hypothetical  crab,  "  and  that  is, 
that  the  man  who  is  catching  the  fish  may  want  them  himself. 
But  in  any  case,  the  lee  side  of  the  pier  is  just  as  cool  and 
peaceful  as  the  ridge  pole,  and  far  more  convenient  in  case  of 
accidents." 

Meanwhile,  a  yacht  came  up  the  harbor,  and  the  gig  rowed 
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He  st-inei  ::  "XTite  A*r-*i:i.  ^^li  i^vi  f  zisie-i  i  sentence  ai 
hil:  T^-iez  ie  :iz:e  ::  .„  ie^i  s::r-  'Ai,  :ie  word,  the  wor 
ie  niizei,  sirikizc  his  fjreie-iJ-  He  Iroked  out  of 
•sriziow.  ■' Miiizie,  ■  ie  criei.  "wii:  :>  the  word 
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hizds.  iui  Mii:Lz:e  wms  fit.  .izi  jl.:.  Azi  uc>-  and  Monsi 
withdrew  his  ieai,  cl.sizc  iis  '-viziow  wi:i  jl  King:. 

He  -zoz  117  izd  r^jed  :ie  r:oz:.  si.vkizc  his  asis  violen 
Up  frozi  iel:w  there  $::le  the  dul.e:  sounds  of  a  piano, 
student  was  iazzzierizc  out  the  soales  .ir.i  arpeggios.  ^ 
the  iateriuizible  trlllinc  '•  Monsieur's  p.woe  became  n 
rar»id  izd  he  rluzced  his  hands  into  his  hair. 

A  knock  at  the  door  relieved  his  excitement.  When 
opened  it  with  a  smile,  a  little  street  gamin  sidled  in. 
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"Ah !  on  time,  I  see,"  exclaimed  the  writer  with  evident 
satisfaction,  "Sit  down  here.  Now,  mon  garfon^  say  some- 
thing witty,  something  tasting  of  the  streets,  something  that 
shall  impress  all  the  world  as  essentially  from  the  gamin  of 
Paris,  the  renowned  gamin  of  Paris  !"  And  Monsieur  Lesage 
took  his  seat,  pen  and  ink  in  hand  and  paper  before  him. 

The  urchin  stared  about  the  room  in  a  half-frightened,  un- 
certain way,  and — said  nothing. 

"  You  shall  be  famous,  you  shall  be  rich,"  went  on  Lesage, 
"  only  make  some  clever  and  monstrous  speech.  Say  some- 
thing precocious." 

As  the  child,  continuing  silent,  grew  more  and  more  restless, 
Lesage  finally  said  in  desperation,  "  Only  say  anything  !" 

At  this  the  gamin  *  began  to  blubber  outright.  Losing  all 
patience.  Monsieur  opened  the  door,  exclaiming  in  wrathful 
and  imperious  tones,  "  Go  !" 

Monsieur  Lesage  sat  down  to  his  table  again  with  his  face 
in  his  hands.  He  thought  of  many  things.  Rising  up  at  last,  he 
went  down  stairs.  There  he  paid  his  bill  to  the  keeper  of  the 
pension,  saying  that  a  man  would  call  for  his  things  next 
day. 

That  night  Philippe  Lesage  returned  to  society  and  was 
once  more  seen  on  the  boulevards  and  in  the  salons. 

p.  n.  Ha 


In  the  first  part  of  the  tale  entitled   "The  Ebb  Tide," 


Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  describes  the  doings  of  three 

not  uncommon  types  of  scoundrels ;  in  the 
A  CHAR'  second    part    he    resumes    their    career    as 

ACTER  OF  affected    by    a    fourth   character,   a  certain 

STEVBNSoirs,      pearl-fisher    named    Attwater.      When    this 

tale  was  first  published,  critics  reviewed  it 
rather  severely  and  carped  especially  upon  the  character  of 
Attwater.  Some  went  into  detail,  but  the  greater  number 
dismissed  the  question  briefly,  with  words  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  man  was  unnatural,  they  did  not  like  him."  To  this 
Stevenson  curtly  replied,  that  he  did  not  mean  them  to.  There 
was  undoubtedly  something  of  the  God  in  him, — and  undoubt- 
edly something  of  the  devil.  Yet  no  critic  seems  clearly  to 
have  grasped  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

Probably  the  most   striking  thing  about  Attwater  is  his 
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religion  of  justice.  He  himself  considered  it  Christianity 
and  himself  a  Christian,  but  it  was  a  barbarous,  unrelenting 
creed,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Knight  Templars  in  the  days  of 
Jewish  persecution.  As  they  converted — at  the  sword's  point, 
so  would  he  convert  though  in  some  ways  restrained  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  He  fashioned  his  ideas  of  justice  upon 
the  laws  of  Draco, — for  every  offence  the  penalty  was  death. 
His  gentleman's  reserve  and  smiling  ease  was  but  veneer 
over  the  character  of  the  fighting  priest  of  the  East, — bound- 
less ambition,  insensate  cruelty,  mad  fatalism,  yet  seasoned 
with  common  sense  and  talent  for  organization.  Place  such 
a  man  as  this  upon  a  desert  island  alone  with  natives  of  an 
inferior  race,  and  instantly  he  becomes  dictator  absolute. 
That  he  spared  the  unfortunate  captain  was  an  act  not  of 
pity, — such  feeling  was  quite  strange  to  his  nature, — but  of 
that  sober  second-thought  which  underlay  his  fierce  relent- 
lessness.  He  recognized  the  true  convert,  turned  aside  to 
seize  him  for  his  own.  For  ever  there  was  method  in  his  sys- 
tem of  justice  ;  he  was  ever  straining  and  striving  for  one  end, 
— conversion. 

Therefore,  when  one  says  "  insensate "  cruelty,  one  means 
the  cruelty  of  the  fanatic,  which  to  him  is  not  cruelty,  but 
simple  justice.  "Insensate"  would  be  our  epithet,  "just" 
his. 

Such  a  man  makes  no  allowances.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
native  who  was  indirectly  responsible  for  a  fellow-servant's 
death,  Attwater  reasoned  out  the  penalty  due  in  some  such 
way  as  this  :  the  man  has  been  guilty  of  suggesting  falsehood 
and  suppressing  truth,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  death  of 
an  innocent  man.  The  man  is  of  no  value  or  worth  ;  he  has 
by  his  lies  deceived  me  and  caused  another's  death.  He  must, 
therefore,  die.  So,  with  terrible  inflexibility  and  absolute 
insensibility  to  all  gruesome  or  pitiful  factors  in  the  pur- 
suance of  his  duty,  he  leads  the  culprit  to  the  very  place 
where  the  other  died  and  shoots  him,  taking  pride  the  while 
in  the  brilliancy  and  aptness  of  the  penalty.  All  this  is  insen- 
sate cruelty  to  us  and  fair  justice  to  him. 

When  one  turns  to  the  good  in  the  man,  one  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  it,  as  the  evil,  must  be  attributed  to  that  terrible 
sense  of  justice.  Religion  played  no  part  in  it ;  since  his  very 
religion  was  one  of  justice.     He  acknowledged  a  God  to 
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whom  he  was  in  debt — not  an  Almighty  God,  but  a  God 
whom  he  approached  as  equal  to  equal,  a  sort  of  fellow 
worker  with  him.  He  considered  that  he  had  been  made  on  a 
different  plane  from  other  men — of  more  indomitable  courage 
and  capacity,  and  that  therefore  he  owed  a  certain  tribute  to 
his  Creator.  His  God  wished  converts,  he  would  aid  him  to 
get  them.  For  this  reason,  upon  reflection,  he  spared  the 
captain.  Sense  of  justice  prevented  him  from  killing  Herrick 
and  caused  him  to  preserve  that  worthless  man  ;  sense  of 
justice  even  controlled  his  great  courage. 

In  conclusion  one  may  say  that  such  a  man  inspires  respect 
and  fear,  but  not  affection.  His  religion  is  unnatural,  his 
justice  is  without  humanity ;  he  stands  cold  and  aloof  from 
others  on  a  pedestal  of  his  own  making.  Had  Stevenson  pic- 
tured him  as  a  soldier,  we  might  have  admired  and  perhaps 
loved, — not  "liked"  him,  but  as  a  priest  without  a  people  we 
avoid  and  dislike  him.  o.  d.  m. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Intercollegiate  Tmnis  Tournament 

Was  finished  Oct.  7th.  Whitman  and  Ware  of  Harvard  won 
the  doubles  championship,  and  Ware  of  Harvard  won  the 
singles. 

The  Fall  Regatta 

Was  held  at  Lake  Whitney  Saturday,  Oct.  15.  The  Sopho- 
mores defeated  the  Juniors,  and  the  Freshmen,  with  a  handi- 
cap of  two  and  one-half  lengths,  defeated  the  Sophomores 
and  won  the  regatta. 

The  Golf  Championship 

• 

Of  Yale  University  was  won  on  Oct.  20th  by  W.  B.  Smith,  '99, 
from  John  Reid,  Jr.,  '99,  by  the  score  of  two  up  and  one  to 
play,  in  an  eighteen-hole  match. 

The  Intercollegiate  Golf  Tournament 

Was  held  at  Ardsley  Oct.  27-29.  Harvard  won  the  team 
championship,  and  John  Reid,  Jr.,  Yale  '99,  the  individual 
championship.     Princeton  and  Columbia  also  competed. 

The  Fall  Games 

Were  held  at  the  Field  on  Oct.  29th.  The  Freshmen  won  the 
relay  race. 

Football  Scores. 

Oct.     8,  Yale  23,  Williams  o 

"      15,  "        6,  Newton  A.  C.  o 

"      19,  "      22,  Brown  6 

"      22,  "      18,  Carlisle  5 

"      29,  "      10,  West  Point  o 

Nov.    5,  "      10,  Chicago  A.  C.  o 


In  Memoriam 


Frederick  Charles  McClave,  of  the  class  of  '99  of  the  Yale 
Divinity  School.     Died  at  the  Infirmary,  Oct.  19th. 
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CONCERNING  THINGS  LITERARY. 

THE   MEDIAEVAL    AND    THE    MODERN. 

Despite  the  infinite  deal  that  has  been  written  about  the 
ages  distinctively  called  mediaeval  and  modern,  it  is,  perhaps, 
still  possible  to  state  this  distinction  in  a  fashion  simple  and 
generally  true  even  if  it  does  resemble  every  attempt  at  defini- 
tion in  its  failure  to  fit  all  possible  cases.  In  the  middle  ages 
men  lived  with  their  bodies  while  to-day  men  live  with  their 
minds  :  .  .  .  although  some  say  that  there  are  now  visible  the 
first,  faint  tremours,  the  still  wan  dawn  of  a  new  age,  that  era 
of  soul,  or  rather  of  over-soul  life,  so  eloquently,— so  exquis- 
itely heralded  by  the  Belgian  mystic,  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

At  first  this  distinction  may  seem  somewhat  fine-drawn  and 
fantastic,  but  of  this  appearance  further  consideration  will,  I 
think,  divest  it.  .  .  .  The  middle  ages  were  times  of  intense 
physical  activity,  when  men  showed  their  superiority,  not 
intellectually,  but  by  bodily  excellence.  Always  engaged  in 
war,  whether  under  their  sovereign  in  a  great  struggle  or 
only  in  a  petty  quarrel  with  their  neighbours,  the  knights 
and  nobles  had  time  for  naught  but  ofifense  or  defense.  Thus 
busied,  or  else  journeying  knight-errant- wise  through  all 
Christendom  and  even  heathendom,  the  upper  classes  had  no 
use  for  a  mental  activity  that  would  have  been  only  a  burden  ; 
so  over  all  the  romantic,  feudal  castles,  great  and  small,  there 
hung  a  kind  of  stupour,  wherein  the  mind  slept  profoundly, 
like  the  enchanted  princess  in  some  tale  of  faery,  awaiting 
that  day  when  it  might  awake,  arise  and  be  reborn  in  the 
splendour  of  the  Renaissance.  ...  If  this  be  true  of  the  nobles, 
how  much  more  so  is  it  of  the  serfs,  "immerst  of  darkness." 
The  cloister,  then,  is  the  only  place  where  there  exist  signs 
of  the  mind  and  of  art.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  these 
signs  ?  Given  over  theoretically,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  fame  is  yet  living  actually,  to  a  mortification  of  the 
body  resultant  in  mental  hallucination,  the  monks  produced 
an  art  wholly  morbid,  a  phenomenon  of  physical  existence 
manifesting  itself  in  another  realm. — And  is  it  not  perhaps 
possible  that  all  art,  forbidden  to  the  natural  man,  is  morbid  ; 
a  superb  thing  covering  him  with  an  exquisite  splendour,  an 
ineffable  glory,  but  one  for  which,  as  unnatural,  he  pays  a 
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tremendous  price  in  the  suffering  of  the  artist  and  the  art 
lover? — But,  some  one  objects,  it  is  impossible  to  characterize 
as  physical  an  age  in  which  men  were  so  acutely  interested  in 
the  world  to  come.  The  asceticism  in  which  this  interest 
manifested  itself  is  only  another  proof  of  the  definition. 
Had  the  men  and  women  of  times  mediaeval  been  mentally 
alive,  they  would  not  have  sought  future  happiness  by  bodily 
mortification,  for  they  would  have  known  that  no  manner  of 
salvation  is  to  be  gained  by  physical  suffering.  But  in  an 
age  when  the  body  alone  was  known,  a  conception  not  cor- 
poreal was  impossible,  and  so  physical  pain  and  penitential  pil- 
grimage became  the  means  of  atonement. 

To-day  men  have  swung  to  quite  the  other  extreme,  so  that 
we  value,  in  general,  only  the  mental  qualities.  The  noblest 
of  mediaeval  knights  would  to-day  be  a  useless  member  of  a 
society  whose  conception  of  life  is  wholly  hostile  to  that  of 
his  time.  .  .  .  Together  with  an  increase  of  population,  result- 
ing in  grinding  competition,  and  an  enormously  extended 
knowledge,  there  has  been  developed  a  tremendous  activity 
of  mind.  Though  communication  has  been  so  perfected  that 
we  can  pass  with  ease  and  rapidity  from  extreme  orient  to 
extreme  Occident,  although  science  and  mechanisms  have 
made  possible  all  manner  of  bodily  comforts,  so  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  opened  up  infinite  possibilities  for  an 
exquisite  physical  existence,  the  paradoxical  result  has  been 
a  restricting  of  true  life  to  a  mental  activity.  .  .  .  For  no  man 
of  the  present  can  deny  that  he  lives  most  fully  with  his  mind, 
that  the  richest  portion  of  life  is  his  sensation,  thoughts  and 
imaginings. 

This  activity  of  mind  causes  the  intense  and  sometimes 
morbid  psychology  of  modern  literature.  Preoccupied  with 
the  internal,  and  tending  to  diminish  the  external,  our  writers 
pour  into  the  moulds  of  the  antique  eharacters  a  development 
of  inner  being  impossible  at  the  time  of  their  conception,  or 
else  depict,  if  they  write  of  modernity,  an  intensity  of  mental 
existence  surpassed  only  by  reality.  Thus,  while  we  find  in 
the  old  chroniclers  delightful  puppets,  naive  and  suggestive, 
we  find  in  the  modem  renderings  living,  breathing  human 
beings. 

Malory,  in  the  Mort  Darthur,  tells  only  the  happening  in 
the  stories  of  his  heroes  and  heroines,  so  that  we  are  left 
impressed  not  by  persons  but  by  a  series  of  deeds.    The  story 
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of  Launcelot  and  Guenever  as  he  tells  it  affects  us  as  a  series 
of  strange  events,  not  as  a  thing  humanly  moving,  for  we  are 
shown  what  they  did,  never  what  they  felt,  of  that  a  mediaeval 
writer  being  incapable.  .  .  .  But  if  you  turn  to  a  modem 
poem  like  Morris's  "  Defence  of  Guenevere,"  from  the  open- 
ing line  you  will  be  conscious  of  a  personality,  and  will  find 
analysis  of  emotion  and  subtile  touches  illustrative  of  the 
inner  life,  like  these  lines  : — 

**  I  wondered  how  the  fire,  while  I  should  stand, 
And  burn,  against  the  heat,  would  quiver  so. 
Yards  above  my  head." 

Even  more  strikingly  is  this  shown  in  Wagner's  "  Tristan," 
where  Malory's  charming  puppets  have  become,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  some  of  the  world's  divinest  music,  the 
expositors  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy.  Such  is  the  change 
from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modem. 

Thus  while  the  romancers  of  the  middle  ages  contented 
themselves  with  externals,  narrating,  joyously  and  without 
deep  feeling,  noble  deeds  and  strange  adventures,  the  writers 
of  to-day  are  picturing  a  life  wholly  mental,  or  are,  when 
they  revert  to  the  past,  "  seeking  in  departed  forms  a  signifi- 
cance never  dreamed  of  during  their  existence,  and  brooding 
over  a  past  life  of  activity  as  if  it  were  but  an  emblem  of 
spiritual  experience." 

Songs  From    The    Ghetto.    By    Morris    Rosenfeld.     Boston : 
Copeland  and  Day. 

Another  characteristic  of  modern  literature  is  its  intense 
and  ultra  sensitive  self-consciousness.  Those  days  of  sponta- 
neous creation  when  the  author  wrote  from  his  heart  freely  and 
blithely,  as  the  bird  sings,  are  of  the  past,  vanished  and  now  un- 
attainable. Instead,  in  this  age,  when  an  almost  over-develop- 
ment of  all  faculties  has  produced  a  delicacy  and  subtlety  of 
sensibility,  making  possible  all  manner  of  exquisite  refine- 
ments, at  once  its  glory  and  its  weakness,  every  writer  has  a 
tremendous  self-consciousness.  So  true  is  this  that  when  Jules 
de  Goncourt  was  dying  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  maladies, 
his  brother  Edmond,  himself  ill  and  wracked  and  tortured 
with  grief,  was  yet  able  to  perform  what  he  considered  his 
duty  to  literature,  the  writing  of  a  minute  and  marvelous 
description  of  the  sufferings  of  the  person  most  dear  to  him. 
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— And  recently  there  have  been  signs,  very  clear  in  these 
poems,  that  the  workingman  is  coming  to  a  consciousness  of 
jself.  Here  we  have  a  Polish  Jew,  with  "  no  other  education 
than  that  which  is  allotted  to  all  Jewish  boys  of  humble 
origin,"  a  tailor,  a  diamond  grinder  in  Holland,  and  finally  a 
worker  in  a  New  York  sweat-shop,  writing  in  the  Yiddish 
dialect  verse  that  very  often  attains  real  poetry.  This  is  the 
great  interest  of  the  book  ;  it  is  of  more  portent  from  the 
sociological  standpoint  than  from  the  artistic. 

But  in  this  volume  there  are  many  poems  that  are  really 
fine,  like  the  first  one  in  the  volume,  that  has,  with  its  bitter 
refrain  of  the  man  whose  personality  is  crushed  until  he  is 
only  a  machine,  a  real  strength  and  virility  that  might  be 
envied  by  more  favoured  poets.  And  in  many  places  a  note 
of  real  pathos  is  sounded ;  a  pathos  that  has  the  poignant 
bitterness  of  the  hopeless,  the  irremediable.  There  is  like- 
wise in  many  places  a  real  lyric  quality,  very^  strange  in  these 
surroundings,  that  achieves  in  several  poems  a  true  beauty. 
The  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  workingman  and  especially 
of  the  Jew,  are  shown  in  this  volume  of  poetry  strongly, 
surely,  movingly,  and  often  felicitously,  but  without  that 
soul-stirring  quality  that  would  be  impossible  in  a  writer  of 
such  origin, — a  quality  to  be  expressed  only  by  some  great 
artist  impassioned  by  the  deepest  sympathy. 

Then  these  poems  have  to  struggle  against  the  load  of 
dialect.  .  .  .  Surely  it  is  almost  universally  true  that  no  work 
of  enduring  fame  can  be  written  in  dialect ; — for  to  the  world 
at  large,  its  difficulty  of  comprehension  and  its  uncouthness 
make  it  of  an  interest  only  ephemeral.  It  takes  the  genius  of 
a  Burns  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  dialect ;  all  else  passes 
with  the  day  that  produced  it,  to  become  only  material  for  the 
curious  and  for  the  student  of  history.  .  .  .  Here  is  where  an 
immense  advantage  is  possessed  by  the  Italian,  Ada  Negri, 
between  whose  work  and  these  "  Songs  of  the  Ghetto  "  an 
analogy  has  been  thought  to  exist.  For  she  has  written  in 
the  current  and  literary  language,  with  exquisite  artistic 
form,  poems  that  by  reason  of  their  beauty  will  move  innumer- 
able persons. 

But  with  all  their  defects,  and  although  by  reason  of  their 
dialect  they  can  be  only  of  the  day,  these  poems  have  an  inter- 
est for  the  sake  of  their  own  strength  and  beauty,  that  is 
deepened  when  we  consider  their  source  and  their  strange 
indication  of  a  growing  self -consciousness,  and  of  a  capability 
of  artistic  expression  in  the  woTking  classes.  b.  b.  m. 
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CLIPPINGS. 

SONG  FOR  A  MAY  MORNING. 

From  wooded  hill  and  sunny  plain. 
From  tangled  grasses  bright  with  rain, 
Rises  a  sound  of  dauntless  mirth : 
The  joy  of  an  awaking  earth. 
From  dewy  plain  and  wooded  hill 

Iqsistent  voices  ne'er  forget 
The  message  of  the  daffodil, 

The  gospel  of  the  violet. 

Let  us  go  forth  and  catch  the  strain 
In  forest  glades,  where  ferns  are  fain 
To  make  amends  for  present  dearth 
By  April -hopes  of  Summer's  birth. 
Let  us  go  forth  where  thrushes  trill 

The  songs  that  banish  winter's  fret, 
And  all  things  around  us  whisper  still 

The  gospel  of  the  violet. 


—  Yale  Cpurant 


APRIL  HOPES. 

The  fields  again  are  white  with  falling  snow. 
And  buds,  awaking,  stir,  afraid  to  blow  ; 
A  single  robin  flings  his  liquid  call 
Across  the  uplands,  with  their  dreary  pall. 
And  thou  are  gone. 

Dear  heart,  thou  wilt  return,  the  songster  knows. 
And  breathe  his  love  athwart  the  cloud  of  snow : 
At  last  warm  sunshine,  and  caressing  breeze. 
Will  tempt  the  daffodils,  and  surely  these 
Wilt  call  thee  back. 

Spring-tide  will  kiss  to  life  the  dreaming  hills 
And  tune  the  voices  of  a  thousand  rills ; 
Ah  !  men  and  maids  are  mad  in  happy  June, 
And  yet,  the  world  for  me  is  out  of  tune 
Till  thou  art  nigh. 

—  WilHams  Mtrntkly. 
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OCTOBER. 

A  golden  robed  potentate. 

The  roid-monih  of  the  fall, 
Gailjr  rules  in  Itvish  slate 

The  led  leaves  one  and  all. 

The  frost  king  fiom  the  grini,  grey  north 

Sweeps  down  with  greedj  hoide ; 
With  howl  and  shout  he  issues  forth 

And  spuils  the  lax;  lord. 

Lapped  In  all  luxury  and  ease 

Did  ancient  Rome  grow  old  ; 
With  paintings  rare,  wiih  sculptured  frCeie, 

A  citj  wrapped  in  gold. 

The  Gaul  looked  dowo  with  greedy  mind. 

Then  rushed  upon  his  prey 
Like  leaves  upon  an  autumn  wind — 

Great  Rome  had  passed  away. 

— CterplaxBit  Ceibp  Jtmrmai, 
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THE  COMEDY  OF  MANNERS. 

FAR  back  among  the  memories  of  the  English  stage, 
following  the  overthrow  of  the  Puritans  and  preced- 
ing, even  culminating  in,  the  brilliantly  dashing  comedies 
of  Sheridan,  there  comes  to  our  view  a  strange  phenome- 
non— a  vaguely  defined  structure,  whose  foundations  are 
laid  upon  sand,  and  whose  chief  characteristics  are  different 
from  those  of  life  among  most  of  the  real  people  of  its  time. 
On  this  structure  there  move  a  number  of  puppets,  some 
lifelike,  others  mere  dolls  of  the  play-house;  all  are  quaintly 
picturesque  in  their  gay  plumage,  and  seem  a  veritable 
doll's  house  in  color  and  effect.  The  wires  controlling 
these  puppets  are  well  played ;  sometimes  so  well,  indeed, 
that  the  wires  themselves  are  invisible,  and  we  are  apt,  in 
our  later  day  fashion,  to  become  interested  in  the  charac- 
ters, and  even  to  grow  sentimental — which  would  be  unfor- 
tunate. The  dialogue  is  marvelous  in  its  brilliancy ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  seems  largely  for  the  purpose  of  exploit- 
ing this  brilliancy  that  the  puppets  are  created.  The  struc- 
ture is  the  English  stage  of  the  Restoration;  the  puppets  are 
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the  characters  of  the  Comedy  of  Manners,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  brilliant  exponents  of  which  are  Wycherly 
and  Congreve. 

To  say  that  the  Comedy  of  Manners  was  acted  upon  a 
3tage  which  did  not  reflect  the  life  of  its  time  is  perhaps 
not  literally  true.  The  life  of  the  Court  of  the  profligate 
Charles  II  it  did  most  unquestionably  mirror,  but  on  the  life 
of  the  average  Englishman  of  the  time  it  had  no  effect  or 
meaning  whatsoever.  It  was  merely  the  outcome  of  that 
strange  and  imperceptible  struggle  by  which  the  gay  Court 
of  Charles  II  gained,  for  a  time,  the  mastery  of  English 
comedy,  making  it  little  more  than  a  reflection  of  its  own 
airy  fancies,  entirely  disregarding  in  the  meantime  the  staid 
and  rather  colorless  life  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
ideals  of  this  Court  are  well  described  by  Bellmour  in  "The 
Old  Bachelor";  "Come,  come,"  he  says,-  "leave  business 
to  idlers  and  wisdom  to  fools;  they  have  need  of  'em.  Wit 
be  my  faculty  and  pleasure  my  occupation;  and  let  Father 
Time  shake  his  glass."  Such  sentiments  naturally  had 
little  meaning  for  the  steady,  empire-building  mass  of  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  time,  and  therefore,  with  their  morals  and 
every-day  life,  the  Comedy  of  Manners  could  have  very  little 
to  do. 

In  thinking  of  this  strange  school  of  comedy,  and  its 
connection  with  the  people  of  the  time,  it  is  impvossible  that 
the  mind  should  not  ramble  back  to  that  brilliant  prototype 
of  Congreve,  George  Etheredge.  His  plays,  following 
close  ufKjn  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  had  proclaimed  at 
once,  and  in  no  uncertain  tone,  the  beginning  of  a  new  class 
of  comedy.  The  old  Comedy  of  Humors,  produced  under 
the  school  of  Jonson,  had,  before  its  downfall,  been  unques- 
tionably a  comedy  for  all  the  people;  now,  however,  it  lay 
helpless  amidst  the  frivolities  of  the  Anglo-French  Court 
of  Charles  II.  What  was  to  take  its  place?  Was  the 
Court,  in  all  the  arrogance  of  its  new  power,  to  overcome 
the  nation  in  the  control  of  the  drama,  or  vice  versa? 
In  answer  to  the  query  a  new  author  sprang  out  of  the 
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gloom,  a  young  man  in  whose  first  play  were  mirrored  all 
the  reactive  joy  of  life  felt  by  the  Court,  all  its  pleasure  in 
power  and  love,  long  suppressed  under  the  black-gowned 
rule  of  Cromwell.  His  plays  are  the  faintest  of  pastelles; 
and  the  coloring  for  the  first  time  was  that  of  the  Court, 
not  of  the  people  in  general.  Without  the  keen  insight  of 
the  later  Congreve,  without  even  th«  brutal  strength  of 
Wycherly,  Etheredge  had  all  of  their  fancy,  their  brilliancy, 
their  artificiality.  The  same  Moliere  and  the  same  gay 
Paris  that  had  left  such  a  permanent  impression  on  Charles 
II,  had  also  left  unmistakable  traces  of  their  influence  upon 
Etheredge.  The  life  of  the  boulevards,  the  piquancy  of 
their  people,  the  satirical  power  of  the  great  French  master, 
lent  to  the  comedies  "She  Could  if  She  Would"  and  "The 
Man  of  Mode"  an  atmosphere  no  less  truly  their  own  than 
that  which  they  had  given  to  the  life  of  the  courtiers  of  the 
King;  it  was  an  atmosphere,  moreover,  that  Etheredge, 
with  all  his  natural  wit  and  good  nature,  could  never  have 
inhaled  in  the  heavy  twilight  of  the  sand-dunes  and  forests 
of  old  England. 

We  find  this  French  influence,  to  which  the  Court  was  so 
friendly,  to  an  even  more  marked  degree  in  Congreve's 
immediate  predecessor,  William  Wycherly.  Not  only  does 
the  plot  of  his  "  Country  Wife  "  bear  many  marks  of  inti- 
macy with  Moliere's  "L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  but  the  main 
characters  of  the  **  Plain  Dealer,"  his  masterpiece,  are  taken 
almost  entirely  from  the  great  Frenchman's  "Le  Misan- 
thrope." The  plot  of  the  "Plain  Dealer"  is  stronger  and 
clearer  than  that  of  any  of  Congreve's  plays,  while  its  dia- 
logue is  almost  as  brilliant — and  that  is  saying  much.  In 
this  play  the  foibles  of  the  time  are  satirized  with  a  grim 
brutality,  a  merciless  force  that  gave  to  its  author  the  title, 
so  oft  applied,  and  later  in  life  so  ridiculous,  "The  Manly 
Wycherly." 

Congreve's  first  comedy,  the  "Old  Bachelor,"  was  a 
very  considerable  advance  over  even  the  greatest  of 
Wychcrly's  plays.     The  needle  had  swung  still  further  in 
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that  great  arc,  only  ending  with  "The  Way  of  the  World," 
in  moving  through  which  the  Court  was  to  g^n  complete 
control  of  English  comedy.  Without  Wycherly's  clear- 
ness of  plot  and  keenness  of  character-drawing,  lacking  the 
easy  confidence  of  the  elder  dramatist,  the  directness  and 
apt  phrasing  of  Congreve's  play  at  once  gave  him  a  position 
unequalled  since  the  days  of  Beaumount  and  Fletcher. 
Wycherly  had  been  good,  but  Congreve  was  better,  as  ev^n 
that  stout  friend  of  the  elder  author,  Dryden,  was  forced 
to  acknowledge.  Congreve  had  used  with  one  exception 
the  puppets  employed  in  the  Comedy  of  Manners  since  its 
very  beginning;  his  plot  had  given  these  puppets  no  great 
opportunity  for  showing  themselves  extraordinarily  enter- 
taining, but  still  he  conquered — ^absolutely. 

"Love  for  Love,"  the  most  popular  of  Congreve's  come- 
dies, marks  another  advance  in  that  course  of  evolution 
which  had  begun  with  the  comedies  of  Etheredge.  In  it 
there  is  less  of  Wycherly,  and  more  of  Congreve.  The 
Comedy  of  Manners  could  go  thus  far  in  its  devotion  to  the 
Court  and  still  be  a  success — it  was  soon  to  be  shown  that 
it  could  go  no  further.  With  the  clearest  plot  its  author 
had  ever  invented,  with  more  of  the  "farcical" — that  sop  to 
the  pit — ^than  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Way  of  the  World," 
as  well  as  more  of  that  type  of  life  which  was  conceivable, 
and  therefore  interesting  to  its  auditors,  it  is  not  strange  that 
"Love  for  Love"  was  popular  with  the  crowd.  There  was 
none  of  that  dainty  satire — ^albeit  of  too  light  a  touch  to  be 
understood  by  all — that  distinguishes  the  "Way  of  the 
World";  there  were  no  Petulants  to  puzzle  the  stupid;  no 
Millamants  to  amaze  the  audience  with  their  pretty  vagaries 
and  laughing  conceits.  There  was  only  the  ridiculously 
overdrawn  character.  Tattle,  the  commonplace  cruel  father. 
Legend,  and  the  typical  Mrs.  Frail,  and  the  audience  heard, 
understood  and  applauded  "to  the  echo." 

It  is  with  no  confident  air  that  Congreve  approaches  that 
great  masterpiece  that  was  to  be  at  once  his  greatest  success 
and  his  only  failure.     It  almost  seems  that  in  writing  the 
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prologue  of  "The  Way  of  the  World"  he  himself  realized 
that  in  his  masterpiece  he  had  overstepped  the  limits  of 
stage  success.  It  had  been  all  very  well  to  favor  the  Court, 
but  when  this  favoritism  involved  the  creation  of  a  series 
of  characters  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  the  common 
people,  disaster  was  sure  to  ensue.  Of  course  the  spirit  of 
the  prologue  is  playful  throughout,  but  still,  in  the  author's 
apology  for  lack  of  "farce"  and  other  qualities  that  appealed 
to  the  crowd,  we  can  not  but  feel  the  presence  of  a 
strange  foreknowledge  in  the  author's  mind  of  the  failure 
of  his  greatest  play.  "So  save  or  damn,  after  your  own 
discretion,"  he  says,  as  if  to  throw  it  off  with  a  jest;  but  we 
can  not  but  see,  behind  the  mask  of  the  poet's  indifference, 
much  more  than  the  pretended  laugh  of  that  parting 
injunction. 

The  group  of  characters  referred  to,  incomprehensible  to 
some  as  they  were,  were  still,  in  a  way,  infinitely  superior 
to  any  that  the  English  comic  stage  had  yet  produced. 
Mirabell  the  witty,  Witwound  the  ridiculous,  Petulant  the 
inimitable,  and  above,  and  surpassing  all,  Millamant,  the  fine 
lady,  the  exquisite,  belong  to  a  class  of  beings  who  seem  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
people  of  even  their  own  time.  They  were  representative  of 
a  distinct  type  of  English  life  in  the  time  of  Congreve;  they 
form  to-day  a  distinct  type  of  characters  in  the  history  of  the 
English  stage.  Can  anything  be  more  delightfully  gro- 
tesque, more  inimitably  characteristic,  than  that  scene  in  the 
coffee-house,  where  Witwound  explains  the  attempts  of  his 
friend  Petulant  to  be  considered  a  man  of  importance  with 
the  ladies?.  .  .  .  Could  anything  be  more  airy  than  the 
dialogue  between  Mirabell  and  Millamant,  when  the  two 
are  speaking  of  the  conditions  of  their  coming  marriage? 
"Let  us  be  as  strange  as  if  we  had  been  married  a  great 
while,"  says  Millamant,  "and  as  well-bred  as  if  we  were  not 
married  at  all."  We  can  almost  see  her  well-bred,  laughing 
indifference  as  she  speaks  of  the  "odious  affair;" — brilliant, 
beautiful,  artificial,  scarcely  belonging  to  earth,  she  is  at  the 
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same  time  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  characters  in  litera- 
ture. Almost  alone  among  all  the  characters  of  the  Comedy 
of  Manners,  she  is  lifted  so  far  above  the  greatest  height 
attained  by  her  sisters,  the  Aramintas  and  Fidelias  of  the 
previous  plays,  that  to  class  her  as  a  puppet  is  a  sacrilege. 
She  was  the  great  final  development  of  the  Comedy  of  Man- 
ners, the  highest  point  to  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Court 
over  the  Nation  in  the  drama  ever  attained. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  in  "The  Way  of  the 
World"  traces  of  a  reaction  from  those  very  excesses  of  arti- 
ficiality which  this  play,  as  a  whole,  exemplifies.  The 
group  of  scandalmongers,  that  band  of  old  crows  who 
"come  together  like  the  coroner's  inquest  on  their  cabal 
nights,  to  sit  upon  the  murdered  reputations  of  the  week" 
strongly  suggest  the  similar  group  in  the  "School  for  Scan- 
dal." They  belong  to  a  type  that  was  not  uncommon  even 
in  the  most  conservative  parts  of  the  City,  and  must  have 
been  the  one  solace  of  the  burghers  in  this  otherwise  inex- 
plicable comedy.  Less  vicious  than  the  Sneerw^ells  and 
Candours  of  Sheridan,  the  companions  of  Lady  Wishfort 
are  also  more  human.  The  most  that  they  can  do  is  to 
"put  on  their  grave  faces,  whisper  one  another,  then  com- 
plain of  the  vapours  and  after  fall  into  a  profound  silence" — 
a  Lady  Sneerwell  would  have  had  the  intruder  thrust  forc- 
ibly out  of  doors  at  the  very  least. 

This  lack  of  bitterness  in  the  treatment  of  any  one  type  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  comedies  of  Con- 
greve,  and  one  which  added  to  that  tone  of  artificiality 
which  he  so  assiduously  cultivated.  He  is  witty,  he  is 
satirical,  but  always,  even  in  his  cynicism,  he  is  smiling  at 
the  world.  He  can  look  down  upon  its  follies,  and,  realiz- 
ing his  own  infirmities,  good-naturedly  chaff  them,  but  he 
is  above  ill-humor.  The  one  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
Lady  Wishfort, — who  can  only  be  pitiful  to  modem  sensi- 
bilities,— ^in  the  treatment  of  whom  we  cannot  but  feel  the 
rough  jar  of  a  real  feeling  striking  against  that  placid  indif- 
ference, that  absence  of  emotion,  which  led  Thackeray,  with 
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characteristic  lack  of  sympathy,  to  call  the  plays  of  Con- 
greve  "that  weary  feast,  that  banquet  of  wit  where  no 
love  is." 

With  "The  Way  of  the  World"  the  Comedy  of  Manners 
had  reached  its  zenith.  The  Nation  had  shown  an  alto- 
gether unexpected  ability  to  resent  too  pronounced  an 
affront,  and  the  Court,  alone  and  unaided,  was  unable  to 
maintain  a  comedy  of  its  own.  That  strange  period  during 
which  the  English  drama  had  drifted  away  from  the  mass 
of  its  people  and  had  become  merely  an  instrument  of  the 
Court,  was  apparently  nearing  its  end,  and  the  needle  began 
to  swing  back  reactively.  The  glorious  mid-day  sun  of 
Congreve  was  gone  forever;  "The  School  for  Scandal," 
although  largely  a  protest  against  the  drama  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  it,  was  still  nothing  more  than  a  great  con- 
cession to  the  sensibilities  of  the  Nation — a  concession  best 
seen  in  touches  of  gashing  sentiment,  which,  at  Sheridan's 
hands,  proved  the  beginnings  of  that  romanticism  which 
was  to  hurry  into  an  irretrievable  ruin  the  keen  wit,  the 
light  touch  of  the  school  of  Etheredge  and  Congreve. 
There  was  still  to  come  that  faint  and  unsatisfactory  suc- 
cessor of  Millamant,  Lady  Teazle,  "who  leaves  her  chair  in 
front  of  the  milliner's  on  the  next  street;"  there  was  still  to 
come  a  Mrs.  Malaprop  or  Lady  Sneerwell,  but  the  Milla- 
mants  and  Petulants  of  the  old  Comedy  of  Manners  were 
gone  forever — gone  with  the  defeat  of  the  spirit  of  that 
Restoration  which  had  faded  out  of  England ;  gone  with  the 
triumph  of  the  Nation,  on  whose  final  victory  the  mastery 
of  Congreve  and  Wycherly  slipped  down  into  the  shadows 

never  to  emerge. 

Hulhert  Taft. 
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AD  JUVENTUTEM. 

Shall  we  bow  at  the  shrine  of  Emotion, 
Or  the  thrice  false  Goddess  of  Truth, 
The  mad  sister  of  senseless  Devotion; 
For  these  are  divine  in  our  youth. 

Shall  faltering  laughter  of  women, 

Or  the  cry  of  the  many  restrain? 

Reck  not  of  these  things  that  are  common; 

Seek  we  power  through  pleasure  and  pain. 

The  ache  and  weight  of  pleasure. 
The  power  and  the  peace  of  pain; 
Depths  which  we  strive  to  measure, 
As  the  soul  and  the  body  strain — 

These  on  the  soul  are  written 
As  the  body  quivers  and  shrinks 
With  ineffable  suffering  smitten, 
Or  crushed  in  the  arms  of  the  Sphinx. 

Fierce  are  her  lips,  and  her  learning 
Is  strange,  and  the  power  we  gain 
Embittered  with  barren  yearning, 
Like  love  for  the  love  that  is  slain. 

Lest  we  tire  of  her  infinite  graces, 
Grow  sick  of  her  mutable  charms, 
Lest  loathing  her  lore  and  its  traces, 
We  fail — let  us  creep  from  her  arms. 

Writhe  free  from  the  Sphinx's  embraces, 
Though  drunk  with  unquenchable  things, 
Forgetting  the  multiple  faces 
Of  love  for  the  virtue  that  stings; 

For  the  rush  of  the  restlessly  weary, 
The  Lethe  that  cannot  forget. 
The  minds  thought-torn  and  dreary, 
The  bodies  that  sicken  and  sweat. — 

If  these  be  the  curses  of  power, 

God  curse  us  again  and  again; 

We  must  climb  to  the  ultimate  hour 

Though  we  climb  on  the  souls  of  men. 

MediU  McCormick. 
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A  PROPHET  OF  THE  HUMBLE. 

nPHERE  are  thoughts  which  come  to  all  of  us,  thoughts 
-■-  of  great  beauty  and  subtlety,  which  seem  from  their 
very  abstract  nature  to  defy  expression  in  words.  Some  of 
these  are  never  expressed,  while  others  are  finally  compre- 
hended by  some  exceptional  intellect,  and  given  to  us  in 
tangible  form.  We  then  say  to  ourselves,  "We  have  known 
that  for  a  truth  these  many  years;  how  is  it  that  it  has 
never  been  expressed  before,  simple  and  beautiful  as  it  is?" 
Indeed  the  genius  of  a  poet  and  a  dreamer  is  required  to 
interpret  thoughts  through  the  imperfect  medium  of  speech. 
In  potential  we  are  all  poets,  but  an  eloquent  poet  is  needed 
to  make  us  sensible  of  this  fact,  showing  us  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  our  impressions  and  meditations.  Like  the  musi- 
cian, the  poet  sings  and  interprets  harmonies  composed  by 
others,  but  unexpressed  until  under  his  touch  their  passion 
is  revealed. 

M.  Maeterlinck  is  the  poet  of  the  soul.  He  conceives  it 
as  the  source  of  all  our  emotions,  and  the  one  divine  part 
of  man,  linking  him  with  the  other  world.  Its  holiness  can 
neither  be  annulled  nor  diminished  by  human  action  or 
thought,  for  nothing  divine  can  perish.  But  if  the  soul  is 
unaffected  by  our  actions  and  thoughts,  why  should  a  man 
not  give  himself  over  to  the  indulgence  of  his  lowest  desires? 
Because  a  noble  action  and  a  noble  impulse  are  more  beauti- 
ful than  a  low  action  and  a  low  impulse.  It  is  no  more  than 
a  matter  of  aesthetic  feeling.  A  man  must  make  his  life 
beautiful,  for  happiness  is  beauty  and  beauty  happiness.  .  . 
Nevertheless  the  soul  remains  the  same  through  virtue  and 
wickedness.  It  can  but  be  driven  below  the  surface  and 
made  to  retire  within  itself  so  that  its  very  existence  may  be 
doubted.  And  there  have  been  periods,  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  soul  has  been  almost  obscured.  But 
now  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
There  are  indications  to-day  of  a  "Reveil  de  TAme" — Soul's 
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Awakening.  Here  the  poet's  voice  rings  with  the  exalta- 
tion and  con\nction  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  old.  His, 
no  doctrine  of  decadence  and  of  worn  out  creeds,  but  of 
hope  and  anticipation.  The  Soul  is  again  coining  to  the 
surface  and  the  Golden  Age  is  at  hand  when  a  man  will  be 
governed  by  his  true  feelings  and  dixnne  instincts. 

Silence  is  the  language  of  the  Soul.  It  reveals  beautiful 
and  terrible  secrets.  In  silence  God  speaks.  That  is  why 
we  flee  and  avoid  it  in  fear  lest  we  be  revealed  to  ourselves 
and  to  others.  Man  has  employed  speech  to  hide  these 
secrets,  has  built  up  a  wall  of  custom  and  teaching  about 
them  to  hem  them  in.  So  the  Soul  is  almost  lost  to  itscli 
and.  being  wise,  appears  no  longper  di\-ine,  "I  recognized 
thai  Goodness  need  not  be  wise:  and  that  'twere  better  f(K 
i:  to  be  human  and  unreasoning."  "Ah!  it  is  such  a  little 
thing  to  be  right.  .  •  .  And  I  think  it  better  to  be 
%\Tong  all  my  life  and  spare  the  rears  of  those  who  are  not 
ngr.:. 

In  chrlviren  ar.si  r'r.ose  who  vlie  vounc.  the  Soul  lies  almost 
a:  the  s-^rfice.  They  are  so  near  Heaven  and  converse  so 
freely  'Ai:h  S:'e::ce  :'na:  they  have  had  little  time  to 
\\^t'r.irjL'.v  :hen:se'ves  irv*r::  our  si^h:  in  speech  and  con- 
ven::or..  Fr.T.*:  them  we  r.tay  *ejLrr.  half-revealed  truths, 
•.\e  rtjLv  rea,:  sor.tethir.g  hv^'y  :r.  those  your.g  eyes  where 
"heaver/s  j::t«nf'>  ever  seer.:  to  cele-rrate  a  ^aptis^u''  All 
M.  \Laecer-:nck*s  chir^cter^  hive  the  ter.ier  sensirivenesJ 
inc  e'-etttetttJil  :eeh::5rs  o:  chi'oren — Per.eas  and  Melisande 
A^rlivixr.e  Jini  Se'ysette.  j.r..:  e*.  en  the  a^tevi  Arfcel.  The] 
h^ave  a  nteiieval  >e-:et  in  ontens  in/,  are  tnor^tdly  affectec 
ry  rr!?nton:t:on>  of  o.eath.  T!":e*r  ner.'>usly  acute  sense 
an!  \\-."rke«>:  ntx^n  rv  cinses  inti^eroetxfrle  to  the  ordinar 
txrjoc.  The  rlinvt  ntan  -■  ,-o-  th;r  ntoonh^ht  on  his  hands 
?e"exs  hears  "the  s^^tn.x;  of  ni^tht  or  the  socr.vi  of  silenccJ 
Inacttv^*  ano.  iso*JLte».h  the>  ea.:  'f.  es  .^c  inward  coatempk 
txxt  jinc!  stxrji'v  the  s:n:v>  i-n,:  sn^esctve  language  c 
c>:-crer*.. 
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But  why  is  it  that  this  simple  speech  affects  us  so  deeply 
and  intimately?  If  we  look  at  the  texts  of  M.  Maeterlinck's 
plays  we  find  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  dialogue  itself 
fraught  as  it  is  with  seemingly  meaningless  exclamations 
and  constant  repetitions.  What  is  it  in  "The  Intruder**  that 
makes  us  quiver  with  expectation  and  terror  as  Death  passes 
through  the  room  to  summon  the  poor  sick  creature 
stretched  on  the  bed  within?  The  emotions  are  not 
expressed  in  the  text,  but  merely  suggested  to  the  reader, 
awakening  in  him  the  mood  intended  by  the  writer.  This 
is  the  highest  form  of  symbolism,  but  it  requires  a  certain 
sympathetic  sensitiveness  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol.  Since  the  emotion  comes  from  the  reader,  not 
the  writer,  the  possession  of  such  sensitiveness  in  the  reader 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  he  is  to  receive  any  impression  at 
all  from  such  poetry.  For  this  reason  the  beauty  of  M. 
Maeterlinck's  works  has  been  incomprehensible  to  many, 
who  do  not  realize  that  it  is  they  who  are  found  wanting, 
not  the  author. 

A  part  of  M.  Maeterlinck's  symbolism  is  his  recognition 
of  a  strong  bond  existing  between  man  and  nature.  The 
soul's  moods  are  reflected  in  the  aspects  of  trees,  streams, 
and  sky,  which  in  turn  influence  the  soul.  The  fogs  and 
miasma  of  Holland's  canals  are  the  symbols  of  the  unhealthy 
and  morbid  ideas  that  prevail  in  "the  Princess  Maleine." 

Silence  and  Deep  Waters!  This  the  burden  of  M. 
Maeterlinck's  song.  The  eloquent  Silence  that  explains 
man  to  man  and  unites  him  with  the  mysterious  other 
world!  Unfathomable  Waters,  through  which  at  times 
we  see  the  elusive  glint  of  gold  and  shells!  With  many 
tongues  Silence  speaks  to  us  of  the  deepest  enK>tions. 
Look  out  over  the  sea  and  note  how  to-day  the  great  mirror 
shines  in  the  twilight's  path,  but  to-morrow  it  will  be  storm- 
furrowed  and  white  with  beaten  foam. 

As  we  listen  to  the  clear  flow  of  M.  Maeterlinck's  prose, 
we  become  sensible  of  an  underlying  rhythm  which  turns  it 
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into  real  poetry.  Graceful  and  simple  as  a  lily,  it  shoots 
upwards  until  it  terminates  in  a  perfect  flower  of  thought, 
symbolic  and  fragrant  with  delicate  suggestion.  In  the 
essa)rs  and  plays  composing  the  Poet's  works  there  are 
many  such  flowers  over  which  it  is  an  aesthetic  pleas- 
ure to  stop  by  the  wayside  and  linger  lovingly.  Could 
anything  be  more  beautiful  than  this — "It  seems  as  if  your 
voice  had  come  to  me  over  the  sea  in  Springtime!"  or  this: 
"A  breeze  .  .  .  fresh  as  an  opening  leaf,"  or  this:  "I 
saw  .  .  .  the  stars  in  the  blue  of  the  windows;  and  it 
was  as  if  all  those  stars  had  come  of  themselves  to  make 
a  heaven  in  my  soul"? 

Ah,  what  peace  and  harmonious  conception  of  life  comes 
from  this  contemplation  of  the  soul  and  converse  with 
Silence!  This  the  common  privilege  of  all,  of  the  poorest 
as  of  the  richest — z.  real  "Tresor  des  Humbles." 

James  W.  Barney. 
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STANZAS. 

(After  reading  ''The  Faery  Queen.**) 

May  we  no  longer  dream  before  the  world. 

No  longer  build  us  balls  of  fantasy 

Wherein  majestic  pageants  slow  unfurled 

Image  delight,  a  spirit  glad  and  free; 

No  longer  may  we  live  with  poetry — 

Dear  artful  maiden  formed  of  fire  and  air 

Whose  tongue  drops  honey  sweeter  than  the  bee, — 

Our  gentle  mistress  wonderfully  fair? — 

Ah,  see  ler  parted  lips,  and  wild  wind-ruffled  hair! 

May  not  this  age  of  iron  turn  to  gold, 

Swift  transmutation  of  her  joyful  glance; 

Or  from  the  subtle  scroll  she  doth  unfold 

May  we  not  learn  some  tale  of  woeful  chance, 

Or  lover's  plaint,  or  fragment  of  romance, 

Such  as  her  favorite  Spenser  once  could  write 

In  words  more  delicate  than  fairies'  dance 

In  woodland  glade,  more  lovely  than  the  light 

Of  summer  moons  that  float  through  the  dim  tides  of  night? 

Small  hope  have  we  with  rough  untuned  speech 
To  woo  her  ear  most  curiously  wrought 
To  note  the  music  that  herself  must  teach, 
The  melody  of  wedded  word  and  thought; 
Yet  if  some  touch  of  harmony  be  caught 
Through  steadfast  gazing  on  her  god-like  face 
Haply  she  may  reward  us  that  we  brought 
Much  love  and  service,  hoping  for  no  trace 
Of  favor,  still  content  if  striving  for  her  grace. 

Lee  Wilson  Dodd. 
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JOSfi-MARIA    DE    HEREDIA. 

T^  HOUGH  one  of  those  younger  lyric  poets  who  have 
-^  sought  to  ascend  the  "fin  de  siecle"  Parnassus  in  the 
footsteps  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  de  Heredia  possesses  in  a 
marked  degree  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Romantic 
poets  of  the  previous  generation.  From  a  cloistered  train- 
ing in  the  classics  during  his  student  days  in  Havana  and 
Paris,  he  has  derived  the  wonderful  faculty  of  compression 
and  precision  coupled  with  polished  finish  in  verse-struc- 
ture, which  characterizes  the  modern  "decadents."  But 
from  a  childhood  passed  in  the  fields  and  forests  of  Cuba, 
he  has  borne  away  striking  impressions  of  the  hues  of  tropic 
scenery  and  skies;  while  from  his  Spanish  ancestors,  those 
famous  "conquistadores"  whose  praises  he  has  so  often  sung, 
he  has  inherited  a  spark  of  their  fiery  spirit,  which  lends 
animation  and  warmth  to  his  poetry.  Thus  with  the 
studied  form  of  the  Parnassians  he  unites  the  passion  for 
color  and  intensity  of  feeling  which  pervades  the  works  of 
the  early  Romantic  poets. 

De  Heredia  never  wearies  of  repeating  his  master's 
maxim: — "The  beautiful  is  not  the  servant  of  the  true,  for  it 
contains  the  truth,  human  and  divine."  Like  deLisle,  he 
has  an  unrestrained  admiration  for  physical  beauty.  But, 
in  his  conceptions  of  the  beautiful,  he  replaces  deLisle's 
unemotional  objectivity  by  an  inordinate  love  of  the  heroic 
and  by  a  continual  striving  after  brilliant  color-effects. 
Thus  he  prefers  to  choose  for  his  muse: 

**  Au  lieu  de  Christ  en  croix  et  du  Saint  sur  le  gril, 
O  honte  !  Bacchus  ivre  ou  Dana6  surprise." 

The  old  mythology  of  the  Greeks  has  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  him  which  the  sterner  tales  of  Christian  martyrdom  fail 
to  exert.  He  revels  in  the  glowing  pictures  which  it  calls 
up,  just  as  the  Grecian  deification  of  Nature  appeals  strongly 
to  his  artistically  pagan  temperament.     The  first  part  of 
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*'Les  Trophees"  resembles  some  ancient  piece  of  tapestry 
representing  Hercules  pursuing  the  Centaurs  and  murder- 
ing the  Stymphalides,  Nessus  wandering  in  the  mountains 
of  Thessaly,  Aphrodite  springing  from  the  sea,  sparkling 
with  foam,  the  nymphs  surprised  by  a  satyr  while  bathing 
in  the  Euxine.  But  these  figures  are  not  depicted  as  sur- 
rounded by  the  shadowy  mists  of  prehistoric  times; 
retouched  and  quickened  by  a  master's  hand,  they  reflect  as 
little  of  the  vagueness  of  form  which  characterized  the  early 
Romantic  School  as  of  the  Parnassians'  cold  impersonality. 
For  their  richness  of  color  is  only  rivalled  by  their  clearness 
of  outline;  and  the  reader  of  "Les  Trophees"  might  easily 
imagine  himself  to  be  passing  down  a  long  gullery  from 
whose  picture-covered  walls  he  receives  a  series  of  sudden 
vivid  flashes  of  by-gone  history. 

This  striking  power  of  presenting  not  a  series  of  ideas, 
but  an  actual  painting  to  the  reader,  lies  in  the  very  spirit 
of  paganism  which  inspired  the  subject  itself.  In  his  delight 
in  the  beauty  of  the  material  world  de  Heredia  is  oblivious 
to  everything  that  is  not  on  the  surface.  His  is  no  vacillat- 
ing spirit  of  doubt  and  hope,  gladness  and  sorrow,  by  which, 
as  in  Lamartine,  the  reader  is  wafted  away  into  innumerable 
reveries  in  whose  mazes  the  original  picture  is  blurred  and 
often  entirely  lost.  Rather  is  it  one  of  fierce  yet  almost 
childish  joy  at  the  privilege  of  life.  Where  Lamartine 
appeals  to  the  sentiments,  de  Heredia  appeals  to  the  heathen 
strain  inherent  in  every  man's  nature,  which  centuries  of 
civilization  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate.  He  pictures 
life  and  Nature  because  their  beauty  attracts  him,  not 
because  he  sees  any  hidden  meaning  underlying  their  forms; 
and  the  reader  catching  the  infection  of  this  spirit,  becomes 
for  the  moment  as  pagan  as  the  author  himself.  He  is 
transported  into  prehistoric  Greece  to  be  present  at  some 
mythical  nuptial  feast,  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  drunken 
Centaurs,  to  see  towering  above  their  distorted  shapes  the 
magnificent  form  of  Hercules,  his  golden  locks  surmounted 
by  a  lion's  head,  his  giant  shoulders  covered  with  its  tawny 
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hide  as  he  asserts  the  eternal  superiority  of  the  human  race 
over  the  brute.  Thus  the  reader  is  startled  by  the  brutal 
frankness  of  such  a  picture,  yet  fascinated  by  the  boundless 
freedom  of  the  life  which  it  represents.  But  the  illusion 
ends  with  the  vision.  The  poet  has  inspired  no  new 
thoughts,  no  dreams  to  haunt  the  memory.  There  remains 
no  suspicion  of  Lamartine's  lingering  organ  note,  dying 
away,  as  it  were,  in  a  gently  falling  crescendo,  amid  the 
rising  vapour  of  incense  and  in  the  subdued  light  of 
stained  glass  windows.  The  effect  is  rather  that  of  the 
clear,  though  quickly  silenced  blast  of  the  clarion,  which, 
with  its  accompaniment  of  the  thousand  warm  perfumes 
of  tropic  flowers  and  the  unrelenting  brightness  of  a  tropic 
sun,  arouses  in  the  reader  of  "Les  Conqu6rants  De  L*Or**  the 
author's  own  passionate  admiration  for  the  heroic.  For 
one  short  instant  he  shares  in  the  conquests  of  Cortes,  in 
the  hardships  and  di'sappK>intments  of  Vasco  Nunez;  and 
then  the  passing  thrill  disappears,  leaving  behind  it  only 
that  vague  sensation  of  awe  yet  almost  dissatisfaction  which 
follows  the  sudden  crash  of  some  brilliant  orchestral  finale 
or  the  momentary  glimpse  of  some  masterpiece  of  art. 

Yet  the  sonnets  in  "Les  Trophees"  are  not  entirely  filled 
with  this  resounding  note  of  pagan  fearlessness.  Metallic 
as  they  seem  in  their  enamelled  brilliance,  they  are  not  with- 
out their  secret  tears.  There  is  no  constantly  recurring 
fug^e  of  doubt  and  mourning,  but  an  occasional  minor 
chord  'sounds  faintly  between  the  clashing  of  the  instru- 
ments of  war  and  funeral  pomp.  For  the  author  is  con- 
scious, even  in  his  happiest  moments — in  depicting  the  wild 
passions  of  the  demi-gods,  the  stirring  deeds  of  famous  con- 
querors— that  all  he  describes  is  after  all  only  transient: 
that  he  is  dwelling  in  a  glorious  and  wonderful  past,  but 
nevertheless  a  past  that  is  dead  and  almost  forgotten.  A 
member  of  that  cult  which,  including  among  its  devotees 
the  greater  part  of  literary  France,  seeks  to  revive  among 
moderns  the  ideals  and  divinities  of  ancient  Greece,  he 
shares  in  that  feeling  of  mysterious  unrest  so  often  percep- 
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tible  in  the  works  of  Madame  Adam,  Anatole  France  and 
so  many  others  of  the  exponents  of  nee-Hellenism.  Wor- 
shipping only  the  beautiful  in  life,  he  is  vaguely  conscious 
that  it  too,  like  the  world  which  contains  it,  must  eventually 
perish,  and  that  Time  has  long  ago  destroyed: 

Ces  dieses  de  marbre  et  ces  heros  d'  airain 
Dont  1'  herbe  solitaire  ensevelit  la  gloire. 

Ranulph  Kingsley. 


♦  »» 


NEVER  FEAR. 

It's  cosey  we  are  in  the  hut,  Tim, 
lAt  still  now,  ye  might  steal  a  nap. 
For  what  is  the  thunder  to  us  then, 
With  you  cuddled  up  in  my  lap? 

The  lightning  is  chasing  the  witches. 
Peering  'round  every  boulder  and  tree! 
What's  that?    Is  it  thunder  you're  fearing? 
Faith,  the  thunder  falls  in  the  sea! 

It's  the  spirits  are  quaking  to-night,  Tim, 

Not  good  folk  like  you  and  me. 

For  it's  witches  the  lightning  is  after. 

And  the  thunder  falls  in  the  sea! 

Ray  Morris. 


10 
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PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR. 

"D  ECALL,  if  you  have  ever  heard  them,  the  richly  melo 
-l-^  dious  songs  that  float  across  the  cotton  fields  at  sun- 
set; listen  again  in  fancy  to  the  stories  heard  around  the 
cabin's  flickering  fire-light;  let  the  old  fiddle  and  banjo 
begin  the  rythmic  swing  of  a  puncheon  floor  breakdown, 
and  you  will  feel  something  of  the  qualities  of  a  people 
richly  endowed  with  the  instinct  of  poetry; — a  people  who 
live  in  that  careless  freedom  so  conducive  to  a  spontaniety 
of  emotion  which  our  stricter  civilization  with  its  conven- 
tionalities and  traditions  does  so  much  to  repress.  Recog- 
nizing the  superiority  of  the  dominant  race,  they  pass  their 
days  with  a  calm  placidity  of  soul  responsive  to  every  breath 
of  the  spirit.  And  yet  with  its  poetic  instincts  constantly 
seeking  expression,  with  a  treasure  of  mythology,  with 
natural  gifts  of  humor  and  pathos,  the  negro  race  has  so  far 
produced  nothing  beyond  "Mannny's"  grotesque  stories, 
the  rollicking  airs  of  the  old  fiddle,  the  hilarious  songs  of 
the  corn-shucking  or  the  sweeter  melodies  sung  round  the 
kitchen  fire.  They  remain  creatures  of  emotion,  giving 
themselves  with  hardly  an  effort  at  restraint  to  whatever 
appeals  to  their  easily  aroused  sensibilities. 

It  is  with  great  interest,  then,  that  we  turn  to  Paul 
Dunbar,  the  first  negro  of  unmixed  African  blood  in  whom 
these  hitherto  untamed  emotions  have  yielded  to  the  laws  of 
Art,  for  unlike  Poushkin,  Dumas  and  Douglas  he  cannot 
be  supposed  to  draw  his  superior  gifts  from  a  strain  of  white 
blood.  Both  his  parents  slaves,  he  comes  like  Bums  from 
the  ranks  of  the  poor;  and,  like  Bums,  he  lingers  lovingly 
over  their  simple  life,  for  whose  limited  range  his  lyrics  show 
the  greatest  tenderness. 

The  three  classes  of  his  poems  are  determined  by  the  kind 
of  English  used  in  each.  Those  in  literary  English  and  in 
the  Hoosier  dialect  are  nothing  more  than  the  poetry  of 
many  whose  verse  is  destined  to  be  read  and  forgotten  by 
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the  readers  of  magazines.  It  is  good  poetry  but  not  bril- 
liant. Now  and  then  there  are  striking  lines,  as  in  "The 
Rising  of  the  Storm,"  of  which  Shelley's  "Cloud"  was 
doubtless  the  model,  while  "Dawn,"  a  whole  poem  in  four 
lines^  has  a  remarkable  suggestiveness: 

"  An  angel  robed  in  spotless  white 
Bent  down  and  kissed  the  sleeping  night. 
Night  woke  to  blush  ;  the  sprite  was  gone. 
Men  saw  the  blush  and  called  it  Dawn." 

"lone,"  a  pretentious  poem  of  love,  is  interesting  on 
account  of  the  way  in  which  it  shows  the  control  that  Dun- 
bar generally  has  over  the  racial  tendency  to  emotional 
indulgence;  and  also  because  it  gives  an  example  of  how 
it  is  possible  to  redeem,  by  an  exercise  of  fine  lyric  power, 
a  conception  unnatural  almost  to  absurdity. 

But  while  curiosity  to  see  what  a  genuine  neg^ro  could  do 
with  literary  English  in  an  art  hitherto  beyond  the  grasp  of 
his  race,  might  lead  to  a  reading  of  these  poems,  they  could 
win  for  Dunbar  nothing  more  than  casual  notice  as  the 
first  of  his  race  to  produce  a  legitimate  work  of  art.  His 
claim  to  a  place  among  the  original  contributors  to  our 
literature  rests  on  his  poems  in  dialect. 

For  one  bom  since  the  war  and  reared  with  the  younger 
generations  of  neg^roes  whose  prejudices  against  slavery  are 
so  strong,  he  throws  himself  into  the  past  with  wonderful 
sympathy  for  its  spirit.  It  would  seem  impossible  for  a 
young  freedom  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiment  in  "A 
Deserted  Plantation";  a  poem  so  realistic  and  tenderly 
totrching  that  it  might  be  the  very  words  of  an  old  slave 
looking  upon  the  grass-grown  and  fenceless  fields,  lingering 
with  devoted  attachment  in  the  silent  quarters  as  deserted 
as  the  once  gay  mansion  house : 

*'  So  111  stay  an'  watch  de  deah  ole  place  and  tend  it 
Ez  I  used  to  in  de  happy  days  gone  by, 
Twell  de  othah  Mastah  thinks  it's  time  to  end  it, 
An'  calls  me  to  my  quatahs  in  de  sky." 
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Dunbar  can  even  without  bitterness  picture  the  master 
sitting  on  the  piazza  as  the  shadows  lengthen  at  twilight, 
listening  with  a  tear  in  his  eye  to  the  "mellow  minor  music," 
of  the  corn  song : 

**  As  it  faints  away  and  falls 
Into  silence,  deep  within  the  cabin  dying." 


There  has  been  no  lack  of  writers  to  put  the  negro  into 
story  and  verse,  some  of  these  attempts,  "Marse  Chan"  and 
*'Uncle  Remus,"  being  masterpieces;  but  so  far  the  scrutiny 
of  a  race  possessing  such  widely  divergent  instincts  has 
failed  to  catch  one  of  the  most  delightful  elements  of  negro 
character.  Subtle,  indefinable,  evading  all  attempts  to 
fasten  it  in  language,  it  waited  for  one  who  by  sympathy  of 
kindred  blood  could  interpret  that  jovial  African  humor 
which  together  with  his  innocent  shrewdness  and  simplicity 
has  made  the  old  slave  so  unique  and  delightfully  interest- 
ing. The  interpretation  of  the  many-sided  phases  of  this 
»unny  humor  is  Paul  Dunbar's  distinctive  creation.  How 
ludicrous,  yet  how  natural,  the  indignation  of  the  old  fellow 
in  "Possum"  at  the  white  man's  stupidity  in  "skinning"  an 
animal  that  deserves  the  most  artistic  handling,  and  that 
becomes  by  such  bungling  treatment  the  commonest  of 
meats.  You  are  treated  to  one  of  those  broad  smiles  of 
anticipated  enjoyment  which  gradually  overspreads  the 
shiny  black  face  till  the  white  eyes  swim  in  delight: 

**  When  de  oven  do'  is  opened, 

And  de  smell  comes  po'in*  out ; 
Why  !  de  'lectric  light  o*  Heaven 

Seems  to  settle  on  de  spot 
When  yo'  mammy  says  de  blessin' 

And  de  co'n  pone's  hot." 

And  this  is  certainly  the  summation  of  the  negro's  delight 
in  that  music  that  invariably  stirs  the  depths  of  the  negro 
soul: 
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**  Now  de  blessed  little  angels 

Up  in  heaben,  we  are  told, 
Don't  do  nothin'  all  dere  lifetime 

'Ceptin'  play  on  harps  o'  gold. 
Now  I  think  heaben'd  be  mo'  homelike 

Ef  we'd  hyeah  some  music  fall 
F'om  a  real  ol'-fashioned  banjo 

Like  dat'n  upon  de  wall." 

In  "Accountability"  we  have  an  unsurpassed  dialect  piece, 
a  character  study  which  gives  us  a  most  life-like  picture  of 
the  negjo's  shrewd  use  of  his  belief  in  fatalism.  Following 
the  simple  logic  of  the  cunning  reasoner  as  he  sits  in  his 
chimney  corner  communing  with  himself  on  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things,  you  begin  to  wonder  whither  his  homily  is 
leading,  until  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye  he  solemnly 
propounds  his  conclusion,  knowing  that,  however  far  you 
are  from  being  a  fatalist  yourself,  the  neat  turn  of  surprise 
will  conciliate  you: 

**  When  you  come  to  think  about  it,  how  it's  all  planned  out,  it's  splendid. 
Nothings  done  er  evah  happens  don't  hits  somefin'  dat's  intended  ; 
Don't  ker  what  you  does,  you  has  to,  and  it  sholy  beats  de  dickens,—* 
Viney,  go  put  de  kittle  on,  I  got  one  o'  mastah's  chickens." 

True  to  his  love  for  his  people,  Paul  Dunbar  with  hope- 
ful prophecy  lays  at  the  feet  of  the  negro  race  the  offering 
of  his  poetic  gifts.  If  his  prophecy  be  too  sanguine,  we 
may  nevertheless  honor  the  courage  that  would  dare  lift 
the  clouds  overshadowing  Ethiopia  and  see  her  exalt^  in 
the  ranks  of  civilization: 

**  Go  on  and  up  !  Our  souls  and  eyes 
Shall  follow  thy  continuous  rise, 

Our  ears  shall  list  thy  story  ; 
From  bards  who  from  thy  roots  shall  spring 
And  proudly  tune  their  lyres  to  sing 

Of  Ethiopia's  glory." 

7.  M.  Hopkins. 
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FELIS,  REX. 

THE  decisions  of  History  are  lamentably  superficial. 
Nero  is  branded  "Tyrant"  in  heavy-faced  type,  and 
goes  down  through  the  ages  as  a  monster;  the  Spartans 
are  held  up  as  unflinching  heroes,  deterred  from  nothing 
by  the  fear  of  death.  Yet  it  was  merely  Nero's  misfortune 
that  he  was  usually  insane,  while  the  Spartans,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank,  had  never  arrived  at  the  advanced  state  of 
civilization  which  produces  nerves.  Similarly,  the  lion,  who 
is  an  abominably  stupid  beast,  so  little  respected  that  he 
has  to  work  for  his  living,  is  awarded  by  history  the  title 
"King  of  Beasts,"  because  as  a  physical  type  he  is  rather 
impressive. 

Yet  this  hypothetical  monarch  could  rise  with  the  sun 
and  roar  for  his  subjects  until  dark,  without  ever  so  much 
as  setting  eyes  on  one  of  them,  because  the  very  act  of  thus 
proclaiming  the  location  of  his  court  would  cause  all  near 
dwellers  to  speedily  remove  themselves  to  points  outside  its 
jurisdiction.  The  truth  is,  so  far  as  temporal  i>ower  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  exaction  of  obedience,  there  is  no  ruler  at 
all  among  the  beasts,  because  none  of  them  is  servile  enough 
to  obey,  unless  it  be  the  dog,  much  degenerated  in  spirit 
from  his  associations  with  man.  In  applying  the  title  of 
king,  then,  we  must  accept  the  definition  so  well  established 
and  so  often  reiterated  by  Horace,  that  the  philosopher,  who 
derives  from  the  opportunities  before  him  the  greatest 
amount  of  satisfaction,  and  lives  his  life  most  tranquilly  and 
prosperously,  is  the  real  monarch. 

In  the  character  of  every  cat  worthy  of  the  name,  tem- 
perance and  thoughtfulness  are  the  keynotes.  Your  cat 
understands  you  perfectly  when  you  call  him,  but  from  the 
hasty  mental  survey  of  the  situation  which  he  has  made,  it 
does  not  appear  clear  to  him  that  your  proposal  is  likely  to 
further  his  enjoyment.  Therefore  he  does  not  come.  The 
system  of  philosophy  which  is  inborn  in  every  healthy- 
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minded  cat  is  Epicurean,  and  the  watchword,  "carpe  diem." 
The  squirrel,  like  the  careful  Martha,  "troubled  about  many 
things,"  and  cursed  with  an  anxious  foresight,  misses  half 
the  joys  of  glorious  October  in  minute  and  toilsome  provi- 
dence for  the  bleak  February  that  is  to  come.  Not  so  the 
cat.  The  squirrel  fears  man  as  a  demon,  and  puts  himself 
to  an  infinity  of  needless  pains  to  be  independent  of  him, 
but  the  cat  learned  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  or  before, 
that  man  has  facilities  for  the  storage  of  provisions  far 
superior  to  casual  chinks  in  stone  walls, — and  he  ingrati- 
ates the  cook. 

My  dog  goes  into  transports  of  rapture  when  I  take  him 
out  for  a  walk,  and  then  mourns  and  laments  in  bitterness 
of  spirit  during  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty  hours  in  the 
day  when  I  must  leave  him  to  his  own  resources.  This  is 
at  once  servile  and  undignified,  appearing  even  to  worse 
advantage  in  comparison  with  the  admirable  rule  of  life 
observed  by  my  cat,  who  is  wholly  self-contained,  rejoicing 
little  at  my  comings  in,  and  sorrowing  less  at  my  goings 
out.  Rover  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  there  is  nothing 
restful  about  him;  no  repose.  He  comes  into  a  room 
noisily  and  apologetically,  and  makes  many  social  blunders 
which  arise  not  from  lack  of  breeding,  but  from  a  childish 
heedlessness  which  is  equally  distressing.  His  share  of 
intelligence  is  large,  it  is  true,  and  this  makes  it  all  the  more 
reprehensible  that  his  wit  has  so  little  practical  application. 
In  the  event  of  my  death,  he  would  be  without  resources, 
but  Thomas,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  take  up 
a  line  of  flattery  already  begun  with  my  neighbor's  cook, 
and  I  have  long  suspected  that  he  knows  several  ways  of 
getting  into  the  carriage  house  of  which  I  myself  am 
ignorant. 

In  spite  of  their  exalted  state,  the  lion  and  the  tiger 
possess  no  prerogatives  which  are  denied  to  my  cat.  The 
tiger  is  feared  by  the  bullock  and  the  native  Indian;  my 
cat  is  feared  by  the  mouse,  the  toad,  and  the  cricket.  The 
tiger  goes  hunting  in  the  Indian  village  which  he  patrols,  and 
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kills  a  cow  in  a  pitifully  one-sided  conflict,  depending  wholly 
on  luck  in  finding  and  not  at  all  on  skill  in  fighting.  My 
cat  also  hunts,  on  premises  where  none  other  may  intrude, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  with  proper  rela- 
tive adjustment  for  sizes,  there  is  twice  as  much  fight  and 
three  times  as  much  speed  in  a  mouse  as  there  is  in  a  cow. 
In  all  the  realm  of  sports,  moreover,  there  is  nothing  which 
can  afford  the  lion  or  the  tiger  as  much  satisfaction  as  the 
sparrow  does  the  cat,  because  there  is  nothing  with  wings 
big  enough  for  the  tiger  to  hunt,  unless  it  be  the  ostrich, 
notoriously  unpalatable  when  caught.  Thus  a  whole 
department  of  excitement  is  furnished  for  the  cat  of  which 
the  tiger  and  the  nominal  king  of  beasts  can  know  nothing. 

The  lion  himself  is  hunted;  his  liberty  and  his  very  life 
are  constantly  in  jeopardy,  but  this  annoyance  is  spared  my 
cat.  It  is  true  that  a  low-born  cat  can  have  a  very  bad  time 
of  it  in  a  big  city,  in  the  interests  of  guitar  stringy,  let  us  say, 
but  the  human  child,  who  is  born  in  the  slums  "with  base 
instincts,  does  not  live  so  much  better,  after  all ;  only  a  little 
longer.  There  are  also  foolish  cats, — ^and  foolish  philoso- 
phers. But  the  most  courteous  lion  imaginable  could  not 
remain  at  large  in  New  York  for  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of 
spending  his  life  there;  he  would  be  persecuted  by  enterpris- 
ing museum  managers  and  heroic  policemen  before  he  had 
strolled  a  block,  and  his  very  smiles  would  be  taken  as  posi- 
tive demonstrations  of  savage  villainy,  so  greatly  are  his 
looks  against  him. 

The  cat  is  the  philosopher.  In  the  portion  of  the  day 
which  he  sets  aside  for  rest  and  light  recreation,  no  troubled 
thought  may  enter  his  mind.  There  is  repose  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face;  in  the  very  curve  of  his  paws.  I  tell  my 
dog  to  wait  for  me  outside  the  door,  and  he  is  threatened 
with  nervous  prostration  before  the  hour  is  past;  an 
impatient  mass  of  worry,  wondering  where  I  have  gone  and 
when  I  am  coming,  and  if  I  am  coming  at  all.  My  cat,  who 
intends  spending  the  evening  out,  and  anticipates  that  it 
will  be  tiresome,  devotes,  let  us  say,  four  hours  of  the  after- 
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noon  to  the  most  abstemious  quiet,  and  lets  me  understand 
politely,  but  firmly,  that  I  must  amuse  myself  with  some- 
thing else  for  the  time  being.  My  poor  dog  is  all  of  a 
tremble  when  I  come  near,  he  is  so  anxious  to  please  me 
and  make  a  good  impression,  but  my  cat  is  sure  of  his  posi- 
tion,— was  sure  of  it  long  before  I  was,  in  fact,  and  won 
me  not  a  little  by  his  perfect,  unassuming  confidence. 
Rover  will  work  hours  at  learning  tricks  which  appear  to 
him  the  height  of  absurdity,  taking  my  word  for  it  that  they 
win  sooner  or  later  augment  his  happiness.  Thomas  has 
discovered  that  my  aims  in  attempting  to  teach  him  accom- 
plishments are  selfish,  and  leers  at  me  with  an  affectation  of 
sublime  stupidity  when  I  urge  him.  His  sole  source  of 
anxiety  is  the  trespass  which  my  neighbor's  cat  commits 
on  the  premises;  he  scorns  to  occupy  his  mind  with  minor 
cares. 

So,  while  the  lion  is  roaring  with  hunger  in  the  inhos- 
pitable desert,  or  fretting  his  life  out  in  the  gilded  cage,  the 
cat  is  profiting  by  all  the  comfort-increasing  devices  which 
civilization  affords,  and  passing  a  quiet  and  satisfactory  life. 
He  chooses  for  himself  warm  shelter,  a  small  circle  of 
friends  and  a  good  cook,  and  the  worries  of  life  pass  over  his 
head  and  are  eagerly  seized  by  his  master,  if  I  may  use  so 
inappropriate  a  word  in  its  accepted  significance.  Much 
indeed  has  the  hard-working,  hard-beset  lion  to  achieve 
before  he  can  attain  a  mode  of  life  so  philosophic  and  so 
ideal,  and  live  up  to  the  high  sounding  title  conferred  on 

him  by  history! 

Ray  Morris. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The  closing  of  the  football  season  with  its  heavy  burden  of 
defeat  has  been,  of  late,  the  occasion  for  some  rather  sharp 
and  acrid  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  under- 
graduates, to  say  nothing  of  the  g^raduates.  That  a  baker's 
dozen  or  so  of  professional  cavilers  are  always  at  hand  to 
take  advantage  of  temporary  setbacks,  is  undoubtedly 
true;  it  is  also  inevitable.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  University  is  swaying 
gradually  toward  one  sentiment;  namely,  that  of  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  training  and  coaching 
departments  were  managed.  In  short,  the  glaring  lack  of 
system  throughout,  was  an  innovation  not  entirely  pleasing 
to  those  who  have  seen  other  Yale  elevens  play.  We  add, 
ourselves,  that  if  this  innovation  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  future,  without  crippling  a  single  team  or  eleven,  it  will  be 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  do  not  know 
who  was  to  blame  for  there  being  no  head  coach,  trainer, 
or  system.  Nor  do  we  care,  materially.  Some  one  was, 
and  to  that  individual  we  humbly  address  ourselves.  We 
feel  most  strongly  convinced  that  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  important  to  have  one  coach  superior  in  authority  to  his 
fellow  coaches  as  it  is  to  have  one  captain  superior  in 
authority  to  his  fellow  players;  that  crippled  and  injured 
players  need  expert  care  and  not  mediocre;  finally,  that 
while  system,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  saved  a  soul 
from  Tophet,  it  has  ever  proved  a  helpful  factor  in  athletic 
contests  of  all  kinds. 

The  best  spirit  of  criticism,  and  we  think  that  Yale  spirit 
implies  this,  is  that  which  strives  not  to  exx:use  or  explain 
past  defeat  as  much  as  it  strives  to  prevent  subsequent 
repetition  of  the  same,  through  needless  causes.  And  if,  in 
any  way,  the  above  criticism  operates  favorably  even  in  a 
small  degree,  we  shall  feel  most  amply  and  substantially 
repaid. 
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The  debating  victory  over  Princeton  the  other  evening  was 
the  rarest  Burgundy  to  the  College  at  large,  both  because 
it  was  so  brilliantly  earned  and  also  because  it  came  at  the 
time  when  we  were  struggling  hard  to  digest  those  small 
athletic  morsels  administered  on  the  12th  and  19th  of  last 
month.  The  victory  was  creditable  in  every  way,  not  alone 
because  of  the  work  necessary  for  the  showing  made,  but 
also  because  the  Princeton  men  were  well  worthy  of  our 
effort,  the  "Princetonian"  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing. At  last  debating  has  "caught  on,"  and  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  placing  it  upon  its  feet  deserve  the  substan- 
tial gratitude  of  the  whole  University. 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  number  of  the  Lit.,  no 
stories  have  been  considered  worthy  of  acceptance  by  the 
Board. 

It  makes  but  small  difference  to  what  cause  this  lack  of 
narrating  ability  is  due;  but  certain  it  is,  and  unfortunate. 
The  College  essay  has  gradually  turned  usurper  and  the 
story  become  inferior.  This  is  regrettable  and  not  at  all 
favorable  to  literary  futures  for  some  of  the  candidates.     "It 

is  up  to  you  1900  and  1901." 

***** 

The  Lit.  office  will  be  open  Monday  evenings  at  7  o'clock 
few  the  correction  and  return  of  articles. 

***** 

Contributions  to  the  January  Lit.  are  due  not  later  than 
Jan.  6th.  Articles  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Yale 
Literary  Magazine,  White  Hall,  New  Haven,  Conn.,"  and 
should  be  carefully  sealed. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

THE  SOLDIER  RESTS  NOT,  EVEN  IN  HIS  GRAVE. 

The  whisper  ceased,  the  murmur  fell, 
As  when  the  surf-sound  in  a  shell 
Leaves  us  'twixt  wave  and  wave; 
Yet  still  I  seemed  to  feel  the  spell 
Cast  by  those  soldiers  none  could  quell — 
Militant  from  the  grave. 

G.  D.  M. 

^The  salons  had  found  a  new  diversion;    the  vagjant 

adventurer,  a  realization  of  his  romantic  dreams.     But  he 

received  the  adulation  which  he  had  craved 
A  PARADOX.       in  obscurity  with  a  smile  of  scorn.    As  he 

retired  from  an  exchange  of  repartee,  the 
brilliant  beauty  commented  half  aloud,  ''He  pays  compliments, 
yet  he  is  not  polite.  He  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  usages 
of  society,  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  he  is  infinitely  intelligent. 
When  he  has  spoken  and  you  look  at  him,  he  appears  comely; 
but  when  you  try  to  recall  him,  his  image  is  always  extremely 
plain." 

From  the  circle  of  brilliant  wits  he  escaped  by  preference 
to  his  cheap  room  in  the  squalid  Rue  des  Cordiers  and  indulged 
a  devoted  attachment  for  his  stolid,  coarse-featured,  stupid 
kitchen  maid.  He  issued  treatises  from  his  miserable  quar- 
ters, ardently  and  fantastically  imaginative,  but  shot  with 
threads  of  firm  reason.  At  the  fourth  story  window,  he  looked 
out  over  the  teeming  mass  of  miserable  poor  and  his  heart 
throbbed  with  sincere  compassion  and  keen  interest,  though 
his  whole  life  is  swayed  by  a  monstrous  and  diseased  self-love. 
He  delighted  to  call  Paris,  to  which  every  passion  of  his  life 
was  knit,  a  cavern  of  brigands.  From  premises  wholly  unreal 
he  drew  speciously  sane  conclusions.  Opportunely  bom  for 
his  erratic  genius  to  fit  the  erratic  age,  many  maxims  scattered 
through  his  writings  become  more  profoundly  significant  in 
truth  and  universality  with  the  progress  of  the  world.  A  vaga- 
bond and  with  but  little  education,  he  created  a  new  literary 
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style  and  taught  the  world  how  to  express  conviction  elo- 
quently. His  treatise  on  education  marked  an  advance  in  the 
moral  relations  of  the  family,  while  his  own  children,  aban- 
doned, lost  their  identity  in  a  fondlings'  home.  Leaving 
Genevese  austerity  to  wander  a  vagabond,  changing  his  reli- 
gion till  he  had  none,  living  on  the  bounty  of  others  while 
he  despised  their  gifts,  dreaming  wild  dreams  that  have  a  spe- 
cious sanity,  eking  out  a  miserable  existence  at  a  menial's  task 
because  he  hated  responsibility,  imagining  all  men  his  enemies, 
while  his  genius  was  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  society, 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  a  tremendous,  unconscious  force 
for  much  good  and  much  evil.  j.  m.  h. 


-It  is  a  song  of  ancient  Greece,  of  that  golden  age  when 


men,  content  with  the  mere  exhilaration  of  life,  were  at  peace 

among  themselves;  of  those  early  days 
ATALANTA  bcforc  the  fairest  among  women  had  kindled 
IN  CALYDON,      the  flamc  that  consumed  Troy,  and  was  still 

"the  little  Helen"  in  her  Spartan  home.  The 
blood  stirs  quick  through  the  veins  and  the  clear  edge  of  morn- 
ing urges  to  the  hunt  in  valleys  where  distant  streams  shine 
ribbon-like  against  golden  rocks  and  the  lush  green  meadows 
echo  to  the  horn.  All  nature  has  a  soul — ^the  leaves  silvered  by 
the  faint  breeze  speak  with  real  voices;  the  wild  deer  start  at 
the  crackle  of  twigs  beneath  a  satyr's  hoof  or  the  gleam  of  pale 
limbs  among  the  dark  ivy,  as  Bacchus  passes  with  his  fleet- 
footed  throng;  shadowed  by  thick  foliage,  a  slant-eyed  fawn 
spies  upon  the  intruding  huntsman  whom  the  dryads  greet  with 
half-articulate  laughter.  Glorious  amid  the  glint  of  spears, 
Atalanta,  "the  pure  among  women,"  and  Meleager  of  Calydon 
lead  the  noblest  of  Greece,  gathered  to  the  hunt  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  in  a  chorus  of  praise  to  Diana: 

**  Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of  quivers 

Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light, 
With  a  noise  of  winds  and  many  rivers, 

With  a  clamour  of  waters,  and  with  might ; 
Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet. 
Over  the  splendour  and  speed  of  thy  feet ; 
For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers 

Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the  night." 
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— ^To  the  antique  story  with  all  its  purity  and  simplicity  the 
poet  has  given  a  modem  beauty  of  interpretation,  weaving  into 
the  perfect  old  melody  a  passion  of  intense  feeling,  mingling  the 
sad  low  note  of  the  viol  with  the  ripple  of  the  flute.  Time- 
sick  amid  the  stress  and  struggle  of  to-day,  he  turns  back  with 
ardent  yearning  to  that  golden  age,  the  spring  of  hope  and 
life.  But  the  weariness  of  ages  and  the  injustice  of  gods  sadden 
the  burden  of  the  song  as  it  nears  its  close,  until  it  breaks  off 
at  the  last  with  a  poignant  cry  of  despair: 

**  The  years  are  hungry, 

They  wadl  all  their  days  ; 
The  gods  are  angry 
And  weary  of  praise  ; 
And  who  shall  bridle  their  lips  ?  and  who 
shall  straighten  their  ways?" 

J.  W.  B. 


THE  APPEAL. 

Mr.  George  Reeves,  the  celebrated  opera  singer,  to  his  Russian  wife, 
from  whom  he  is  separated. 

Paris,  April,  1898. 

My  Wife: — ^Twelve  months  I  have  schooled  my  mind  in 
patience,  gnawing  my  heart  in  solitude,  nauseated  with  the 
applause  of  fools,  roaring  and  beating  in  my  ears  night  after 
night,  beckoning,  beseeching  me  as  I  left  the  stage,  crying  to 
me  again  and  again,  to  appease  but  a  little  the  hunger  of  the 
soul  that  they  feel.  And  I  think,  my  queen,  that  that  sleek, 
complacent  but  nervous  American  nation  is  hungrier  than  all 
others,  with  a  deeper,  stronger  longing  which  is  less  easily  satis- 
fied,— although  they  do  not  know  it.  They  do  not  dissect, 
examine,  theorize  about  their  feelings  and  destroy  them  as 
those  critical,  discerning,  acute  Latin  nations,  rich  in  the  artistic 
inheritance  of  ages,  but  with  the  stranger  capacity  for  appre- 
ciation gone  to  seed. 

From  the  clinging  habit  of  associating  all  things  with  you, 
I  have  pictured  you  gazing  at  these  enormous  crowds,  indif- 
ferent still  with  the  Tartar  indifference  of  the  Balkans,  yet 
hypnotized  by  the  magnetism  of  a  multitude  of  intent  minds, 
swept  along  by  your  acute  woman's  insight  in  the  tide  of  their 
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primary  feelings  and  basic  emotions.  .  .  .  Still  it  may  be 
that  you  would  lack  interest  and,  under  the  rule  of  a  scorn- 
ful mood,  my  chameleon,  would  scoff  and  disdain  with  your 
horrible  scorn  and  magnificent  cruel  loathing  the  ignoble,  the 
glaring,  vaunting  crudity,  with  a  shrug  at  the  harsh  crass 
croke  of  equality,  which  alone  of  all  things  they  take  seriously. 

You  smile!  You  call  me  in  your  mind  a  creature  of  whim 
and  aimless  fancy.  It  may  be ;  the  Russian  blood  is  not  in 
my  veins.  My  ancestors  did  not  live  with  biting  snow  and  ice 
until  the  iron  entered  into  their  souls. 

Twelve  months  in  loneliness.  My  mind  is  misty,  my  feeling 
id  all  merged  in  numb  pain  for  love  of  you,  for  loss  of  you, 
for  shame  of  myself.  I  had  thought  you  were  not  necessary, 
that  in  the  balance  the  good,  the  fair  side  was  outweighed  by 
the  disagreeable  and  ugly.  Now  I  see  how  far  from  the  truth 
I  wandered. 

Before  you  were  mine,  there  were  other  women;  but  now 
you  have  created  the  insatiable  need  for  yourself,  and  you 
alone,  in  me.  My  life,  my  hope,  come  to  mel  All  shall  be 
yours,  all  my  devotion,  my  love,  all  I  possess.  We  will  leave 
this  vile  Paris,  laden  with  memory  of  bitter  days  and  hellish 
sin,  for  my  little  island  Ongaris,  tucked  up  in  one  corner  of 
the  Aegean,  and  spend  there  long,  placid,  swiftly  slipping 
months  of  calm  days  and  glorious  nights,  lulled  by  the  sweet 
babble  of  the  blue  sea.  For  you,  I  desert  this  monster,  the 
world,  that  crushes  you,  soils  you,  dulling  the  fine  clean  edge 
of  your  soul.     Abandon  it,  leave  it. 

You  are  mine,  my  beautiful,  radiant,  glorious  queen,  my 
wife,  soul  and  body — wife,  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Church,  wife  by  right  of  many  a  stormy  year  of  excruciating 
delight,  horrible  pain  and  nauseating  disgust,  mine  in  the  body, 
mine  in  the  soul,  soul  of  my  soul.     .     .     . 

We  have  acted  out  the  tempestuous,  harrowing  tragedy,  to 
its  bitter  end,  following  the  lines  that  the  great  Master  Play- 
wright, perhaps  the  great  Satirist,  wrote  dim  ages  ago,  and 

"  Wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter, 
Fashioned  with  loathing  and  love." 

Let  US  forget  the  tragedy  and,  now  that  the  intermission  is 
over,  act  out  calmly  and  in  a  lowly  spirit  the  idyllic  comedy. 
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the  gentle  masque,  schooled  to  a  clearer  understanding  and 
purer  vision  of  the  uses  of  struggle  and  pain.    There  too  we 
will  follow  the  lines  of  the  Master,  written  in  his  more  kindly 
spirit  of  tender  humor  and  loving  mercy. 
Come  back,  my  own — I  am  vanquished. 

J.  P.  L. 

-Twelve  tall  candles  in  wrought  silver  sockets  lit  La 


Beale  Isoud's  bower  so  brightly  that  the  purple  hangings 

seemed  afire.  Motionless  in  the  very  center 
THE  ARMING  ^^  ^^  chamber,  pale  as  a  departed  spirit,  his 
OP  SIR  small  head  drawn  back  by  its  weight  of  curls, 

stood  Tristram,  slender,  and  weak  with  half- 
healed  wounds.  A  dull  langour  softened  the 
lines  of  his  full  red  lips,  clothed  his  limbs  with  mystic  grace, 
and  deepened  the  violet  shades  about  his  eyes.  Like  a 
flickering  flame  the  Lady  glided  about  him,  now  clasping  the 
heavy  gauntlets  about  the  thin  wrists,  now  lacing  the  greaves 
with  quick  fingers.  The  breastplate  reflected  for  a  moment 
the  twelve  ardent  lances  and  in  the  midst  the  glorious  golden 
head  of  La  Beale  Isoud.  Lastly  she  fetched  and  placed  in  his 
hand  the  long  sword  with  great  pieces  broken  out  from  its 
edge,  proud  scars  of  many  encounters. 

And  when  he  was  arrayed.  Sir  Tristram  was  let  out  at  a  privy 
postern;  and  then  Isoud  again  ascended  into  the  tower. 
Leaning  forth,  she  watched  him  pass  out  through  the  dark- 
ness, as  it  were  a  bright  angel,  in  his  white  armour.  Then  the 
heart  of  Isoud  was  wrung  with  a  grim  foreboding  of  the 
poisoned  drink,  of  the  long  quest  to  come,  of  the  love  death. 
And  she  called  twice  with  thrilling  voice  into  the  shadows — 
"Tristram!  Tristram!"  But  no  answer  came  again,  borne  on 
the  night.  j.  w.  b. 


PERSEPHONE. 

^^  Persephone^  weary  of  memory  ^  putting  poppies  in  her  hair" 

— Oscar  Wilde. 

In  the  dim  light  of  a  fallen  day,  with  her  great  grey  eyes 


gazing  before  her  in  immobile  languor,  she  sits  upon  a  throne 
of  beaten  bronze,  while  all  her  chestnut  hair  ripples  from  her 
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pearly-  forehead  down  her  back,  like  waters  that  the  wind  sets 
dancing  over  lithe  brown  sea-weed.  From  her  round  throat 
down  she  is  shrouded  in  some  rare  green  stuff,  with  a  strange 
suggestion  in  its  sinister  hues,  falling  to  her  white  feet — as 
firm  and  white  as  any  gem — shod  in  pointed  sandals  of  fan- 
tastic make.  One  bare  arm  lies  on  her  lap  in  a  magnificent 
curve,  while  the  other  hangs  straight  beside  her  with  the  hand 
like  a  soft  uncurling  blossom.  .  .  .  The  dim  lit  chamber 
wherein  she  sits  is  of  strangely  hewn  grey  stone;  and  from  the 
floor  of  dusky  copper  to  the  vault  where  hide  soft  shadows,  there 
spring  great  arches,  in  whose  spandrils  are  set  massy  gems  of 
a  dull  light.  Thence  there  open  out  tenebrious  vistas,  where  flit 
strange  forms  that  are  no  forms,  asphodel-garlanded  figures 
of  memory.  And  everywhere  is  the  mystic  gloaming  of  a 
fallen  day.  .  .  .  Bright  clusters  of  crinkled  scarlet  poppies 
lie  on  the  throne  of  beaten  bronze  beside  the  queen  Persephone, 
who  is  a-weary,  ah!  so  weary  of  all  things  on  earth  and  here  in 
her  dim,  shadowy  realm.  And  so  with  listless  languor  she  sits 
upon  her  throne  in  her  crepuscular  chamber,  ever  and  anon 
placing  in  her  hair  a  scarlet  poppy  of  oblivion,  whose  waved 
petals  but  repeat  the  ripples  of  her  tresses.  For  the  sovereign 
lady,  is  possessed  of  weariness  and  would  have  rest  from  long- 
ing and  desire.  But  the  poppies  of  oblivion  ever  fall  from 
her  hair,  until  the  copper  of  the  floor  round  about  her  throne 
is  thick  and  stained  with  the  sanguine  of  the  fadeless  flowers. 
For  there  is  for  her  no  anodyne  of  lassitude,  nor  shall  she  ever 
forget  the  light  and  the  joy  of  her  youth.  ...  So  always 
the  queen  Persephone  a-weary  ah!  so  weary  of  all  things,  with 
listless  languor  sits  upon  her  throne  in  the  crepuscular  cham- 
ber, ever  and  anon  placing  in  her  hair  the  poppies  of  oblivion 
soon  to  fall.    — Persephone,  the  queen  Persephone. 

B.   B.  M. 


II 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Sophomore  German  Committee 

For  the  Class  of  1901  was  chosen  October  i8th.  The  follow- 
ing men  were  elected  :  H.  S.  Curtis,  chairman  ;  J.  C.  Kimball, 
J.  A.  Keppleman,  H.  S.  McAuley,  and  P.  L.  Mitchell. 

The  Junior  Promenade  Committee 

For  the  Class  of  1900  was  chosen  Thursday,  October  19th.  The 
following  men  were  elected  :  P.  S.  Rockefeller,  S.  B.  Camp,  J. 
C.  Greenway,  F.  B.  Adams,  W.  L.  Chittenden,  M.  Mills,  A.  J. 
Baker,  B.  Johnson,  M.  Douglas. 

The  Class  Day  Officers 

For  the  Class  of  '99  were  elected  October  25th.  The  list 
follows : 

Class  Poet — H.  C.  Robbins. 

Class  Orator — G.  D.  Graves. 

Class  Secretary — D.  R.  Hooker. 

Class  Historians — H.  A.  Callahan,  G.  S.  Chappell,  W.  H. 
Field,  J.  B.  Adams,  E.  O.  Jones. 

Cup  Committee — J.  M.  Magee,  W.  D.  Kountze,  W.  Noyes. 

Ivy  Committee — A.  C.  Goodyear,  T.  F.  Lawrence,  L.  Tweedy. 

Triennial  Committee — F.  H.  Brooke,  G.  S.  Oliver,  O.  Preston. 

Supper  Committee— A.  G.  Vanderbilt,  T.  D.  Hewitt,  W.  F. 
Whitehouse,  Jr.,  A.  B.  Marvin,  R.  E.  Forrest. 

Class  Day  Committee— D.  H.  Day,  M.  T.  Adams,  C,  H. 
Welles,  B.  H.  Evans,  T.  Wright. 

The  Resignation  of  the  President 

Of  Yale  University  was  tendered  at  the  Corporation  meeting 
held  on  November  17th,  to  take  effect  after  Commencement. 
This  action  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  has  caused  universal 
regret.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  extended  treatment  of 
the  matter,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  President  Dwight  will 
postpone  his  retirement  until  after  the  Bi-Centennial.  In  any 
•case  it  will  be  difficult  for  Yale  to  fill  his  place. 
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The  Yale  Cruiser  Committee 

Decided  on  November  2 1  St  to  expend  the  surplus  funds  still 
in  their  hands  for  a  memorial  to  all  Yale  men  who  have  fallen 
in  war  for  their  country.  The  amount  to  be  so  expended  is 
considerable — something  over  $2,300. 

The  Yale-Princeton  Debate 

Was  held  Tuesday,  December  6th,  in  College  Street  Hall,  on 
the  question,  ''  Resolved^  that  the  United  States  should  annex 
Cuba."  Yale  had  the  negative.  Her  speakers  were  C.  P. 
Kitchel,  1900  L.  S.;  A.  D.  Leavitt,  1900;  P.  C.  Walcott,  1900. 
The  decision  was  given  to  Yale. 

Football  Scores 

November  5.    Yale  10,  Chicago  A.  C.  o. 
12.    Yale    o,  Princeton  6. 
19.    Yale    o,  Harvard  17. 
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CONCERNING  THINGS  LITERARY. 

Of  late  it  has  often  been  said  that  the  literature  of  to-day  is 
in  a  state  of  decadence.  This  statement  is  in  a  sense  true,  but 
there  is  in  it  something  more  than  the  surface  truth,  a  some- 
thing that  makes  its  usual  import  altogether  false.  .  .  . 
Literature  is  to-day  decadent,  if  we  mean  by  that  a  passing 
away  from  rather  than  a  growing  towards  a  climax;  a  waning 
rather  than  a  rise.  The  orb  of  art  is  to-day  gibbous,  not  cres- 
cent; but  does  that  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  in  unresurrecting 
decay?  The  flowering  of  a  creative  period  came  with  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  Wordsworth;  then  followed  Browning,  and  Tenny- 
son, the  heighth  of  creativeness  these  two,  yet  in  them  the 
first  step  on  the  decline  of  the  wave.  ...  And  now  our 
literature  is  decadent,  I  agree.  — ^That  is  to  say,  there  is  about 
it  nothing  creative,  there  is  in  it  no  great  force,  working  to 
express  itself,  nothing  new;  it  has  no  unspoken  message,  no 
mission  as  yet  unfulfilled  to  perform.  It  has  about  it  a 
strange  subtileness,  in  many  cases  an  ultra-subtilety ;  it  refines 
on,  it  elaborates  all  things,  and  has  all  manner  of  strange 
niceties.  It  has  the  interest  in  pathological  subjects  of  a  wan- 
ing era,  it  is  often  morbid.  The  literature  of  to-day  has  that 
tendency  to  anarchy,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  to  the  parts, 
of  the  book  to  the  paragraph,  of  the  paragraph  to  the  sen- 
tence, which  M.  Bourget  considers  an  essential  of  decadence. 
And  it  will  always  sacrifice  matter  to  form,  sense  to  sound. 
It  heightens  the  colour,  running  riot  and  forcing  the  notes. 
It  is  always  and  in  every  way  ultras  arriving  at  effects  incom- 
prehensible to  more  hardy  periods.  And  for  these  very  rea- 
sons it  has  exquisite  beauties  and  strange  delicacies,  unobtaina- 
ble in  a  literature  of  growth;  it  has  the  loveliness  of  the  fading 
rose,  of  the  passing  sunset,  of  the  gibbous  sickle  of  the  moon. 

But  what  does  this  decadence  mean?  Is  literature  perish- 
ing, is  it  killing  itself,  and  is  there  no  dawn,  no  new  strength 
coming?  I  do  not  hope,  I  believe  beyond  a  doubt  that  this 
is  not  so.  Art  in  all  forms  is  to-day  only  following  the  course 
of  history,  only  doing  what  the  art  of  all  periods  has  done; 
it  is  obeying  what  might  be  called  the  law  of  undulation. 
History  never  proceeds  by  a  steady  unbroken  progress;  like 
the  waters,  after  rising  it  recedes  that  it  may  rise  anew  to 
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greater  heighths.  There  comes  into  literature,  there  is  born 
some  new  tendency,  some  new  force;  and  we  see  first  the 
faint  forerunners,  next  the  more  perfect  progression,  the 
uneven  work  that  is  yet  moving  upwards;  until  at  last  comes 
the  culmination  of  a  great  creative  period.  And  does  literature 
immediately  pass  on  to  another  tremendous  climax?  Never; 
she  rather  refines  on  what  she  has  attained,  working  out  all 
that  is  contained  in  what  has  preceded,  waning  and  receding, 
not  to  decay  and  die,  but  rather  that  she  may  rise  again  to  some 
new  and  vital  phase. 

Wherever  one  turns  in  history  this  course  of  development 
is  evident.  A  new  force  started  to  work  in  the  mediaeval 
miracle  plays;  growing  in  the  first  rudimentary  dramas  it 
took  on  tremendous  power  with  Marlowe ;  then  ever  increasing 
in  such  men  as  Dekker,  Heywood  and  Chapman,  men  whose 
work  is  uneven,  but  filled  with  a  strong  creative  instinct  that 
makes  their  beauty,  it  culminated  in  Shakespere.  And  then? 
Literature  did  not  spring  directly  onwards,  but  waned  in.  Jon- 
son,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,  Middleton  and  Ford, 
writers  whose  plays  are  more  perfect,  more  beautiful  than  those 
of  the  creative  dramatists,  but  which  are  only  a  refinement 
of  what  has  gone  before,  which  are  in  a  word  decadent.  And 
so  the  force  that  started  in  the  miracle  plays,  growing  reached 
Shakespere,  then  waned  until  after  the  seventeenth  century 
poets  it  was  exhausted.  Then  a  new  force  in  literature  could 
work  towards  the  nineteenth  century  creative  period.  .  .  . 
So  to-day  our  literature  is  not  fallen  into  a  death-ending  decay ; 
it  is  only  waning,  refining  on  and  working  out  all  that  there 
is  in  that  force  which  culminated  in  say  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Wordsworth.  The  westering  sun  is  no  cause  for  anxiety;  it 
can  not  be  ever  immobile,  and  to  dawn  must  set;  and  its 
decline  has  beauties  that  no  rising  can  have; 

"There  is  a  harmony 
In  autumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky 
Which  through  the  summer  is  not  heard  or  seen." 

That  literature  is  decadent  is  true,  but  that  it  is  not  moribund 
is  sure;  how  and  when  the  break-of-day  will  come,  I  do  not 
profess  to  know.  But  it  is  indubitable  that  the  undulation  is 
ceaseless,  that  the  receding  waters  of  literature  will  reach  a  still 
greater  heighth. 
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Fundamental  to  all  art  is  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  immaterial.  "The  artist  can  express  everjrthing." 
The  subject  makes  no  difference;  it  can  not  in  itself  be  good 
or  bad;  were  that  so  it  would  imply  a  limitation  of  art.  There 
is  nothing  whatsoever  than  can  not  serve  the  writer,  painter  or 
musician  as  material  out  of  which  to  create  the  Beautiful. 
You  sometimes  say: — "The  book  is  poor  ...  its  subject  is 
bad."  If  you  intend  the  strict  import  of  the  words,  you  do  not 
know  of  what  you  are  talking.  And  yet  there  is  in  this  common 
saying  an  element  of  truth,  which  is  this:  there  are  some  sub- 
jects which  lend  themselves  to  artistic  treatment  more  easily 
than  others.  Some  things  present  but  slight  obstacles,  while 
in  others  the  difficulties  are  surmoimtable  only  by  the  highest 
genius.  To  make  a  poem  out  of  a  splendid,  stirring  fact 
requires  no  great  talent;  but  to  create  a  work  of  art,  where  we 
see  a  soul  moving,  out  of  the  trivialities  andbanalites  of  the 
every  day  life  of  the  bourgeois  takes  the  power  of  an  Ibsen. 
.  .  .  Now  among  the  subjects  that  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  artistic  treatment  is  American  life  of  to-day.  It 
does  in  place  have  a  certain  potential  picturesqueness ;  but  it 
is  as  a  whole  so  unlovely  and  so  hopelessly  vulgar  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  a  picture  of  it  artistic.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
can  not  be  done;  only  that  the  artistic  sense  being  in  us  as  a 
people  almost  wholly  lacking,  and  in  our  realistic  writers  so 
feeble,  we  have  so  far  had  no  author  who  could  do  so.  ...  . 
Generalities  are  dangerous  and  always  contain  an  element  of 
falsity,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  approaches  made  by 
"Bret  Harte,"  I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  there  exists 
no  writing  picturing  American  life  of  the  present  generation 
that  is  a  true  work  of  art  or  has  any  traces  of  high  talent. 
.  .  .  The  Goncourts,  or  M.  Zola,  or  even  Mr.  George 
Moore,  had  any  of  them  been  born  American,  could  have 
produced  such  a  novel  or  sketch, — but  as  yet  it  does  not  exist. 

From  art  and  literature  to  college  writings  is  a  far  cry;  but 
this  difficulty  and  unloveliness  in  the  subject  is,  I  think,  the 
cause  of  the  lack  of  "stories  of  American  .  .  .  life"  by 
undergraduates  that  has  recently  been  criticised.  There  are 
very  few  of  us  who  can  claim  even  traces  of  talent;  the  best 
that  we  can  boast  is  an  aptitude  for  and  facility  in  writing.  As 
it  takes  greater  talent  than  the  country  has  yet  produced  to 
give  an  artistic  rendering  of  any  phase  of  American  life,  writ- 
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ing  on  other  subjects  is  found  by  undergraduates  more  profita- 
ble and  productive  of  better  results.  That  such  stories  might 
be  written  by  men  in  college  is  much  to  be  desired,  but  the 

possibility  of  doing  it  well,  I  doubt. 

«        *        «        • 

Ayhvin.     By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.     New  York:  Dodd^ 
Mead  and  Company. 

Of  late  there  has  taken  place  a  curious  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  novel.  Formerly  it  was  always  a  story;  whatever  else 
it  might  be  or  have,  its  object,  its  very  raison  d'etre  was  the  inci- 
dent, the  happenings;  it  was  primarily  an  action,  a  drama,  all 
the  rest  being  incidental.  Then,  developing  in  harmony  with 
the  trend  of  that  strange  nineteenth  century  mind,  there  came 
the  psychological  novel,  with  its  ever-increasing  diminution 
of  story.  This  transformation  has  gone  on  until  action  is 
only  a  means,  not  an  end;  the  modem  novel  is  not  a  narrative, 
but  rather  a  psychic  study,  that  has  for  its  skeleton  a  few  unim- 
portant events.  In  such  books  as  Mr.  George  Moore's 
"Evelyn  Innes,"  and  Dostoievsky's  "Crime  and  Punish- 
ment,"— one  of  the  greatest  psychological  novels  ever  written 
— ^the  story  would  be  entirely  omitted,  were  it  not  that  some 
external  action  is  necessary  to  cause  and  make  understandable 
those  mental  states  which  it  is  the  authors'  aim  to  depict  and 
analyse.  .  .  .  But  very  recently  still  one  more  step,  very 
curious  and  suggestive,  has  been  taken.  In  the  words  of  M. 
Arthur  Symons,  a  poet  of  a  strangely  beautiful  and  haunting 
charm,  a  writer  of  prose  that  is  most  subtilely  wrought  and 
remarkably  effective  in  its  impressionism,  a  critic  of  very  keen 
insight,  in  a  word  one  of  those  artists  with  delicate  gifts  never 
comprehensible  to  the  many,  a  man  not  really  appreciated  in 
England,  and  almost  unknown  in  America: — "To-day,  espe- 
cially in  France,  the  country  of  good  fiction,  a  novel  is  rather 
an  essay,  in  which  the  padding  consists  of  irrelevant  fragments 
of  story,  introduced  when  the  descriptions  and  reflections  run 
short."  ...  It  is  very  curious  and  quite  inexplicable,  but 
here  in  this  book  of  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's,  which  is  a  tale  of 
action,  a  "love-story"  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term,  there  is 
a  suggestion,  an  atmosphere  as  it  were  of  this  new  kind  of 
novel,  a  something  that  evokes  those  unutterably  wearisome, 
ill-written  and  inartistic  "encyclopaedic  essays"  written  by  M. 
Huysmans.    .    .    . 
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Never  was  there  a  book  more  disappointing  than  this 
"Aylwin."  For  a  long  time  reports  have  been  afloat  of  a  won- 
derful story  by  the  man  who  perhaps  knew  better  than  any- 
one all  the  great  literary  figures  of  recent  times,  those  figures 
fast  fading  away,  one  by  one;  and  we  have  been  led  to  expect 
something  mysteriously  lovely  and  wonderful.  And  when  at 
last  the  book  did  appear  our  curiosity  was  intensely  aroused 
by  the  announcement  that  in  the  character  of  the  romance 
were  portrayed  these  great  men,  our  idols,  and  that  for  this 
reason  the  story  had  not  been  published  during  their  lifetime. 
But  so  few,  so  uninteresting  and  so  inartistic  are  these  pictures, 
that  they  have  no  attraction,  and  so  the  novel  must  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  which  are  but  few. 

"Aylwin"  opens  very  beautifully,  with  a  child's  idyll 
altogether  lovely  and  delightful.  But  from  that  on  the  book 
progresses  to  a  wearisome  length  of  false  sentimentality  and 
weakness.  It  is  a  fault  of  execution  not  of  conception.  The 
plot  is  remarkably  fine,  offering  splendid  opportunities  in  its 
romance  and  strangeness.  But  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  fails  to  rise 
to  his  situations,  to  make  them  real  and  powerful.  Where  he 
should  be  strong,  mystically  suggestive,  romantic,  poetic, 
carrying  one  away  by  the  power  of  his  fancy  and  imagination, 
he  is  only  weak,  "spiritualistic,"  and  sentimental.  The  book 
never  seizes  on  the  reader,  never  quickens  his  imagination;  it 
only  leaves  him  cold  and  carping. 

True  mysticism  is  so  wonderful,  so  beautiful,  so  for-all-timc 
fascinating  and  suggestive  that  a  vulgarisation  of  it  like  that 
in  "Aylwin"  is  deplorable.  There  is  nothing  convincing,  or 
suggestive,  nothing  in  anyway  mysterious,  nothing  really 
mystic  in  this  treatment  which  makes  an  impression  as  of 
spiritualism;  the  author  seem  to  use  the  devices  of  a  medium. 

Surely  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  should  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  key,  of  having  his  values  correct.  Yet  throughout 
the  book  the  values  are  continually  false.  .  .  .  Dialect  is 
justifiable  only  for  realistic  purposes — to  depict  a  character  as 
it  is.  Realism  and  romance  are  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
mutually  destructive,  but  they  are  incompatible  in  the  same 
book.  When  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  introduces  into  a  tale 
romantically  impossible  and  unreal  interminable  pages  of  gypsjr 
dialect,  allowable  as  realism,  he  is  only  producing  a  dissonance^ 
and  distorting  his  values. 
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The  book  also  lacks  that  poetry  and  charm  of  a  beautiful 
style  that  ought  to  be  a  setting  for  the  story. 

In  a  word  "Aylwin"  is  a  book  beautifully  and  strongly  con- 
ceived, but  one  in  which  the  author  has  failed  to  rise  to  and 
realise  his  conception. 

The   Ambassador,     By    John    Oliver    Hobbes.      New    York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes. 

"The  Ambassador"  is  a  play  that  has  had  a  long  and  success- 
ful run  in  Londoi\,  and  has  been  praised  very  highly  for  the 
technique  displayed  in  it  by  the  author.  ...  Its  success  is 
very  easily  to  be  explained;  it  must  by  its  nature  please  the 
average  theatre-goer,  the  bourgeois  with  a  veneer  of  false  cul- 
ture, who  pretends  to  an  enjoyment  of  what  he  thinks  is  the 
artistic.  The  play  is  what  he  would  call  witty  and  would 
admire  immensely  for  its  supposed  cleverness  and  brilliancy; 
nor  can  he  fail  to  delight  in  the  attempted  satire  on  that 
fashionable  class  which  he  pretends  to  hate  while  he  sedulously, 
servilely  fawns  upon  it.  He  returns  to  his  home  of  unsuffera- 
ble  banalite,  to  cumbrously  discuss  this  "brilliant"  play;  and  he 
thinks  himself  wonderfully  acute  and  cultivated  because  he 
admires  it. 

"The  Ambassador"  commences  in  the  manner  of  the  remark- 
able and  admirable  comedies  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde.  But  the 
imitation  is  very  cheap.  The  true  brilliancy  of  the  epigrams, 
their  charming  perversity,  their  jewel-like  character,  and  their 
ddightfuUy  unsuspected  twist — all  these  are  lacking;  and 
instead  there  is  only  a  kind  of  counterfeit,  a  straining  after  wit 
and  polish.  The  attempt  to  imitate,  whether  deliberate  or 
not,  is  so  evident  and  such  a  failure  that  it  is  really  distress- 
ing. Nor  is  the  satiric  realism  any  better.  The  satire  is 
feeble,  a  striving  rather  than  an  attaining;  and  the  would-be 
realism  is  false.  The  actions  under  their  veristic  veneer  are 
unnatural ;  especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  Princess  Ven- 
damini's  first  scene  with  St.  Orbyn.  A  gentleman  and  a  lady 
do  not  propose  to  undertake  a  none  too  honorable  intrigue 
with  the  lightness  of  these  two. 

— But  in  the  second  act  there  comes  an  abrupt  change  in  the 
tone.  Instead  of  the  brilliant  artificiality  which  the  author  has 
been  hitherto  seeking,  one  is  now  treated  to  an  exaggerated 
love  scene;  and  then  a  kind  of  sentimentality,  broken  by 
mediocre  epigrams,  reigns  until  the  play  ends  m  a  scene  >JcvaX. 
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would  delight  the  soul  of  a  German.  He  would,  to  be  sure, 
miss  his  moon-calcium-light,  but  then  the  nice  flush  of  dawn 
and  the  little  birdies  would  make  up  for  that. 

The  play  is  unnatural  and  feeble  in  its  attempt  after  some- 
thing that  it  is  not ;  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  the 
personages  are  quite  distinctly  characterized,  and  that  there 
is  shown  a  certain  aptitude  for  stage-effect. 

— ^There  precedes  the  play  a  most  interesting  preface;  in  it 
however,  Mrs.  Craigie  takes  up  a  position  against  which 
too  strong  a  protest  can  not  be  made.  .  .  .  "The  theatre 
is  a  place  of  relaxation.  When  the  majority  of  pleasure- 
seekers  find  a  piece  tedious,  it  is  a  failure  beyond  question  as 
a  play.  When  the  majority  of  pleasure-seekers  find  a  piece 
agreeable  to  their  taste,  it  must  have  fulfilled,  at  all  events, 
one  vital  condition  of  its  existence  as  a  piece.  It  is  at  least 
an  entertainment."  Such  a  degradation  of  the  aim  of  the 
drama  is  ignoble.  Plays  written  to  please  have  a  right  to  exist, 
but  they  have  no  connection  with  art;  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
play  must  not  please,  I  only  insist  that  the  quality  is  only  an 
incident.  The  majority  of  pleasure-seekers  would  undoubtedly 
find  "Oedipus  Tyrannus"  excessively  tedious,  but  that  would 
not  prevent  its  being  one  of  the  greatest  plays  ever  written. 
The  theatre  is  a  form  of  art,  and  the  aim  of  every  dramatist 
should  be  to  produce  a  work  of  art,  not  to  merely  please  a 
multitude  of  seekers  after  pleasure  and  relaxation; — ^the  desire 
to  do  this  is  one  great  cause  of  the  worthlessness  of  three- 
foiulhs  of  the  successful  dramas  of  to-day.  Making  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  multitude,  always  vulgar  and  wrong,  the  aim  of  the 
drama  drives  it  beyond  the  pale  of  art.  Here  is  the  spirit  in 
which  it  should  be  treated.  "Has  either  of  us  ever  doubted 
that  a  work  of  art  has  but  one  reason  for  existence,  that  it 
should  be  a  work  of  art,  a  moment  of  the  eternity  of  beauty?" 

B.  B.   A&. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Historic  Towns  of  New  England. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

The  Making  and  the  Unmaking  of  the  Preacher. 
Afternoons  in  the  College  Chapel.     By  James  Lane 
Allen. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Choir  Invisible.     New  edition  with  numerous  illus- 
trations by  Orson  Lowell.    $2.50. 
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So  we  are  looking  for  a  President,  are  we  ?"  said  the  Saint,  thoughtfully, 
**  Well,"  he  continued,  *'  why  not  advertise  for  one  ?  Let's  see.  To  begin 
with,  he  must  have  blue  eyes,  of  course.  Then  he  must  not  have  red  hair, 
or  a  yellow  complexion.  He  must  be  very  fond  of  children  and  mustn't 
mind  having  his  beard  pulled  by  the  obstreperous  ones.  Well  versed  in 
child's  books,  he  must  also  know  a  little  about  the  classics,  so  as  to  bull- 
doze Greek  and  Sanskrit  professors,  must  be  able  to  make  a  good  after- 
dinner  speech — without  champagne,  as  the  Union  can't  afford  it— and 
must,  above  all,  be  able  to  make  investments  produce  ten  per  cent. 

"  I  think  " — I  started,  but  the  Saint  interrupted  rudely. 

**  Neither  I  nor  anybody  else  cares  what  you  think.  You  are  a  Senior,  I 
believe?" 

I  nodded. 

**  No,  nobody  cares  what  you  think.    But  if  your  class  is  unanimous  as  to 

what  U  thinks— why  somebody  may  care  quite  a  little.'* 

And  he  went  out,  winking  mysteriously. 

«  •  «  « 

Id  looking  over  the  exchanges  for  the  month,  the  lack  of  breadth  in  the 
college  essay  becomes  painfully  manifest.  In  subject  matter  the  field  is 
often  too  broad,  showing  signs  of  being  strained  in  order  to  get  a  suf- 
ficiently large  subject.  But  the  treatment — alas  !  how  narrow  and  cramped 
it  is.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  as  the 
motto  of  every  college  paper,  "  Treat  a  small  subject  in  a  large  way,  rather 
than  a  large  one  in  a  small  way." 

Still,  there  is  one  encouraging  sign — the  biographical  dictionary  and  the 
book-review  column  of  the  newspaper  will  find  no  lack  of  contributors  in 
the  coming  generation. 

A  TRANSLATION. 

Dear  Love,  I  would  not  for  the  world 

That  you  were  other  than  you  are  ; 
Far  rather  let  the  sky  be  furled 

And  quenched  each  sun  and  star. 

Your  tears  for  me  have  left  their  trace 

And  care  its  record  plain  to  see  : 
Not  one  of  these  would  I  efface. 

For  each  is  dear  to  me. 

Dear  Love.  I  pray  to  God  with  tears 

You  will  be  ever  as  you  are. 
For  you  have  been,  through  all  the  years, 

My  north  and  guiding  star. 

— Harvard  Advocate, 
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Lew  tki  'long-tketi  wemart  sinft 

Sitlimg  iit  iir  cal  alonf. 
From  the  riif  tlu  betlbuBy  ringi 

lit  MBUm/ul  monetam. 

The  Pa»t  U  beckoning  sweet  to  me 
Over  the  shoals,  over  the  shoals. 

To  her  cradling  arm  I  lOng  to  Hee, 

But  wide  between  must  ever  be 

The  waves  ihat  drive  from  opeu  sea 
Over  the  shoals,  over  the  shoals. 

We  saw  the  rockets  flashing  white 
Over  the  shoals,  over  the  shoals. 
Aad  through  the  gloom  our  straining  light 
Followed  the  life-boat  through  the  night. — 
We  fear  the  break  of  morning  light 
Over  the  shoals,  over  the  shoals. 

The  sea  wind  sweeps  the  desert  stiand 

Over  the  shoals,  over  the  shoals. 
Beneath  a  weather-wrinkled  hand 
1  turn  my  eyes  tar  out  from  land. 
And  watch  the  dim  horizon  band 
Over  the  shoals,  over  the  shoaJs. 

Levi  Ikt ' Img^ihern  v»man  Hngi 

Suing  in  htr  eel  alone. 
From  lit  ritf  lit  btlOuty  ringi 

It,  mmm/ul  m 


—Harvard  AJvtcaU. 


'•H.  wAf  dttk  m- 
litmcc*  hae  lither  tm. 
H  /vfV  tr  r^/HMlA  i 
flf  tlu  njlttt 
mxt  U  IA*I  mkUk  t 
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The  pipe  srookBf  in  search  of  the  best  can  do  no  better  than  aTall  hImMlf 
of  its  ezcelleni  qualities. 

It  is  the  criginal  Cube  Cut  and  never  succeufgllr  Inllaied. 
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THE  YALE  LITERARY  MAGAZLNE.-r\>ndurted  by  the  Students  of 
Yale  L'nivcrshy.  This  Ma^a/inc  t'stahlished  February,  1836.  is  the  oldest  coU 
lege  j)eriO'.iical  in  America  ;  entering  upon  its  Sixty- Fouiih  Volume  with  the 
number  fur  October,  1S98.  It  is  published  by  a  board  of  Editors,  annu- 
ally chosen  from  each  successive  Senior  Class.  It  thus  may  be  fairly  said 
to  represent  in  its  general  articles  the  average  literary  culture  of  the  university. 
In  the  Nutabilia  college  topi<\s  are  thoioughly  discussed,  and  in  the  Memor- 
abilia it  is  intended  to  make  a  complete  record  of  the  current  events  of 
college  life;  wliilc  in  the  lii«ok  Notices  and  Editor's  Table,  contemporary 
I»ubIirdlions  ancl  exchanges  r'-ccive  careful  attention. 

f^>n!^ib•.itio^s  toils  (j.iiics  are  earnestly  ^oli^'i^c•d  Iroin  students  ot  all  depart- 
meni'f,  and  may  be  sent  througli  thr  I*ust  Office.  They  are  due  the  1st  ot 
tiie  Uionth.  it  rejected,  they  will  Ic  reiuinud  to  theii  writers,  whose  names 
will  not  !)'.-  known  '.iiitsidc  the  Kditoiiai  Itoanl.  A  Giild  Medal  of  the  value 
ot  Twihty-five  l)o!lar>.  for  the  be«.i  written  Essay,  is  otlered  for  the  com- 
jietitiiTi  ot  al!  iiii'le: graduate  >>ibsrr!ber<.  at  the  beginiiing  of  each  academic 
year. 

T'.:  M  ••.:.! /IIS'.' i-  i:'Su»-'i  on  ?iii- 151:1 -Liy  "f  'W-h  iironth  iVom  Octolierto  June, 
iuelu  •'.'.•  :  :i'' •  riuni"'!S  1««:i.  tiie  .I'jnual  Vi>!i!n:«*.  «j»mpiising  at  least  360 
jift;.;*"-.  '  '■«.  !•:.«  c  i-  Si'-'-  I  ei  vj-Ii  jiu*.  :::  roiiis  i'«;r  '-ingle  nuiiibci.  All  sub- 
>'..r:.ti-.:!  •  ii.ii.-i  '»•.•  ,*:iii  -ii  a-.i\-.'J:<  e.  .j:-.  i\v  :'••  ihe  Editors,  who  alone  can 
'j,'iv*'  u:.'.  ;  ;«i  tin  'fto!.  r;.or»  i!.c  "lay  .j!  ;,5:l..li-;  aion  the  Magazine  is  promptly 
;:jali«  !  i.»  :••.  -;.ls'':  !:»e!>.  ^'.<. ■:',]'•  Si.-.jiii  <j-  a.r  ru.  hale  at  the  Co<^perative 
S^'..-:* .     I.<  ••  =%  'lur^i.eis  Ml  !  \ o- m '•..••.  -  ■.  an  '''e  ••'.■;:iin«  d  I'lom  the  Editors. 

A  \.r.i\v  •  I  i«:.i*-  :•  o«  a  Iv{ -ri-e:!i'-r.i<  v.-;.  -.r  ,r..-:ert«d.  The  character  and 
=  ar..',"  i";!.;..i.it'  .11  «..«  ilie  Ma:*,  i/i'u*  n  u  l»  ?  1:  .;  o<  >irabie  medium  for  all  who 
ivoiilt]  lik"  ;.:  >e'  sti.  il;*.  i-n:    nag'.-  <'.    V:«i'.  >iU'jeri:s. 

Al!  '.-o:  .rn.i'ii'.V!f.- '!•-.,  w'ttlt  r.i.'.ai!  t-.  '.\',r  e  iaorial  management  of  the 
:-.c;ioiM.:t!.  rs.si  b"  .:.i'iie..:^.  d  f..  '.h.;  f:i)IT'»KS  (H'  J  HE  VALE  LITER- 
ARY  .MAGA/INi:    N.  w  Hiv.:i.  (  •..'Ji.. 
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THE    ATHLETIC  SITUATION. 

"  Stop  croaking !" 

Advice  to  a  Frog. 

IT  is  always  hazardous  to  assume  the  existence  of  a 
sentiment  that  neither  is  of  long  standing  nor  has 
been  definitely  expressed  by  any  decisive  action.  Yet  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  comparatively  small  body  of  men  with  whom 
one  is  in  close  association,  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Univer- 
sity,  more  especially  if  that  small  body  approaches  una- 
nimity;  and  to  this  is  due  much  of  that  misrepresentation 
which  so  irritates.  Accordingly,  it  is  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  the  sentiment  which  I  would  censure  may  be, 
as  I  most  sincerely  hope  it  is,  not  fairly  representative  of 
the  University  as  a  whole ;  it  is,  I  repeat,  with  this  reser- 
vation that  1  proceed. 

From  the  standpoint  described,  then,  there  seems  to  be 
among  us  a  pessimism  with  regard  to  our  athletic  future 
'vrhich  is  both  unwarranted  and  out  of  all  keeping  with 
every  tradition  of  the  Yale  spirit.  Put  into  words,  this 
undercurrent  of  feeling  is,  that  the  day  of  Yale's  athletic 
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success  has  passed,  to  return  only,  if  ever,  some  time  in 
the  dim  future,  no  one  knows  when  or  how,  and  that  an 
indefinite  era  of  defeat  is  before  us ;  all  of  which  is  pal- 
pable indication  of  poor  remembrance  of  last  year. 

Now  I  would  not  lor  a  moment  that  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  our  faults  and  needs,  but  neither  let  us  practice  crying 
*•  Enough  "  for  sake  of  occupation  and  acquaintance  with 
the  sound.  It  has  been  said  that  we  are  sadly  in  need  of 
system.  We  are.  But  is  any  more  disposition  to  deny 
this  apparent  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  our  athlet- 
ics than  on  the  part  of  any  one  else  ?  I  have  not  seen 
it.  And  as  for  the  precise  form  which  this  system  will 
take,  that  surely  may  be  entrusted,  with  confidence  that 
they  will  choose  well  for  us,  to  these  men,  who  know, 
after  all,  vastly  more  about  the  question  from  a  practical 
standpoint  than  do  we  of  the  rank  and  file. 

We  are,  then,  to  have  a  system !  That  much,  by  sad 
experience,  has  been  settled.  That  much,  however,  is 
not  of  itself  enough.  It  must  be  a  good  system  ;  and  to 
make  sure  of  that  there  must  be  time  taken  in  its  inaugu- 
ration. Furthermore,  when  once  inaugurated  we  must 
put  our  confidence  in  it  and  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  and  a  fair 
trial  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  one  year,  or  even  to  two 
years. 

At  least  one  cause  of  this  pessimism  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago  Yale  was  winning  everything  in 
sight,  with  but  slight  exaggeration,  rather  more  on  the 
average  than  twice  out  of  three  times.  Comparison  be- 
tween the  results  then  and  now  is  inevitable.  Nor  has  it 
any  balm  for  us  on  first  thought.  It  may  be  idle  to  urge 
the  argument  that  it  is  better  for  sport  in  general  to  have 
the  balance  of  victory  more  nearly  maintained,  since  it  is 
a  truth  so  very  patent  and  a  means  of  cheer  not  altogether 
tasteful  to  those  who  are,  to  be  colloquial,  beginning  to 
get  the  "wrong  end*'  of  that  balance.  But  there  is  a 
most  pertinent  question  which  this  comparison  suggests. 
Did  athletics  perform  their  true  office  any  better  then 
than  they  are  performing  it  now  ? 
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In  answering  this  question  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
define  that  true  office  as  the  keeping  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  best  physical  condition.  Indeed,  the 
best  reason  that  can  be  brought  forward  for  the  existence 
of  "^Varsity"  teams  is  the  aid  they  lend  in  a  general 
rather  than  in  a  specific  way  to  this  end — the  general 
physical  welfare. 

But  to  return  to  the  question.  It  can  be  answered  only 
in  the  negative.  When  we  were  having  this  surprising  run 
of  victories,  athletics  were  largely,  here  and  elsewhere, 
a  craze  in  which  everyone  took  an  absorbing  interest,  but 
in  which  comparatively  few  took  part.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary,  while  the  general  interest  has  somewhat  abated, 
the  number  of  participants  has  certainly  increased.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  more  men,  and  more  men  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  enrolled,  are  to-day  taking  part  in 
the  athletics  of  the  University,  not  necessarily  on  the 
teams  that  occupy  the  chief  public  attention,  than  have  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  minor  sports,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  and  to  the 
steady  growth  of  scrub  teams  and  crews. 

For  yet  another  consideration   from   which   we   may 
draw  consolation,   things  have  adjusted  themselves  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  in  a  manner  which  an  unbroken 
line  of  victories  would  certainly  not  have  facilitated  and 
would  probably  have  seriously  impeded.     By  this  I  mean 
tliat  athletics  and  the  athlete  have  gradually  come  to  por- 
sess,  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  undergraduate,  a  value 
more  properly  theirs  than  that  which  they  enjoyed  for- 
merly.    We  still  have  the  highest  admiration  for  a  plucky 
exhibition  on  a  team  or  in  a  shell,  an  admiration  that,  if 
judged  by  mere  outward  signs,  as  it  always  will  be,  if 
so  judged,  is  far  higher  than  that  which  we  have  for  a 
plucky  struggle  behind  a  desk  and  lamp,  since  the  former 
makes  a  dramatic  appeal  and   receives  a  dramatic  re- 
sponse, while  the  latter  does  neither.     But  we  are  coming 
to  judge  the  athlete  as  we  judge  other  men,  and  to  require 
of  him  the  same  things  that  we  require  of  them. 
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There  is»  then,  need  of  changes ;  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  pessimism,  since  the  first  need,  now  as  always,  is  of 
hearty  support  and  co-operation  from  the  whole  Univer- 
sity. Yet,  while  we  are  going  to  reorganize,  the  matter 
should  be  done  thoroughly  and  all  the  stock  in  trade 
looked  over.  Inter-class  contests  in  all  branches  should 
be  put  on  a  firm  basis,  for  they  of  late  have  led  a  rather 
checkered  career,  and  all  scrub  teams  consistently  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way.  And,  finally,  let  us  look 
at  the  question  sanely,  admitting  our  faults  and  needs, 
but  taking  such  encouragement  as  the  situation  properly 
affords  us,  and,  of  all  things,  let  us  not  predestine  our- 
selves to  defeat  by  any  lack  of  self-reliance  or  failure  to 
place  confidence  where  it  should  be  placed. 

Richard  Hooker. 
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LIFE'S  MYSTERIES. 

I. 

We  spoke  of  life  and  death,  my  friend  and  I, 
Wandered  together  through  the  sombre  ways 
Of  selfish  thought,  and  found  the  subtle  maze 

Lead  'neath  spread  branches  that  concealed  the  sky  ; 

The  air  was  heavy,  on  the  ground  did  lie 
The  pungent  mold  of  summertime's  decay. 
And  myriad  fleshy  growths  of  pallid  grey 

Peered  at  us  strangely  as  we  hurried  by. 

An  ancient  forest  was  our  only  path. 
We  slipped  between  the  stems  of  gnarl'd  trees 
With  fearful  breath,  half  hoping  for  a  sound 

To  wound  the  silence,  dusky  and  profound  ; 
And  half  in  dread  lest  it  should  stir  the  wrath 
Of  nameless  demons  'mid  the  mysteries. 

II. 

We  spoke  of  life  and  death,  my  love  and  I, 
Wandered  together  through  the  sunlit  fields 
Of  selfless  thought,  where  every  footstep  yields 

The  sight  of  fragrant  flowers  that  never  die  ; 

Across  the  vale  we  hardly  might  descry 
A  line  of  smoky  hills  towards  which  the  sun 
Sloped  through  the  azure  air,  till  one  by  one 

Came  stealthy  stars  and  blinked,  we  knew  not  why. 

All  of  a  lingering  day  the  friendly  birds 
Sang  for  our  pleasure  ;  and  an  insect  throng 
Chirred  with  vague  twilight  rapture  when  the  web 

Of  thin-spun  starlight,  soft  as  whispered  words. 
Hung  in  the  even  sky  ;  the  river's  song 
Yearned  deep  and  low  with  passion's  flow  and  ebb. 

Lee  WUson  Dodd, 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  trouble  was  at  Stray  Corners.  They  had  named 
it  that  in  the  beginning  when  it  was  the  most  des- 
olate camp  along  the  Blizzard  Belt,  and  now  that  it  had 
jumped  with  the  discovery  of  gold  into  a  city,  the  name 
was  affectionately  retained.  It  was  a  question  of  educa- 
tion. Withers  had  declared  that  a  school  was  necessary 
to  the  growing  fame  of  Stray  Corners,  and  Binks  had  as 
firmly  expressed  his  undying  contempt  for  such  a  senti- 
mentality. Now,  if  Lou  Binks  was  the  sort  of  a  man  that 
would  rather  fight  than  drink,  Leelum  Withers  believed 
himself  a  heaven-sent  reformer  to  the  glory  of  his  fellow- 
men :  and  though  opinions  differ  as  to  which  separately 
can  stir  up  the  most  trouble,  all  agree  as  to  the  result 
when  they  conflict.     This  is  the  way  it  began. 

Withers  submitted  himself  and  his  plan  of  education  to 
the  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  enlightened  voters  of 
Stray  Corners.  Binks  headed  a  bitter  opposition.  With- 
ers preached  an  honest  ballot,  while  Binks  held  that  the 
end  justified  the  means ;  but  both  agreed  on  one  point, — 
it  would  be  unwise  to  go  behind  the  returns.  The  result 
was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  enemies  of  honest  govern- 
ment. Leelum  Withers  was  elected  superintendent  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four — the  figures  don't  add  up,  but  then  the 
Australian  ballot  was  not  in  force. 

This  was  only  the  first  card  in  the  game.  The  pugnac- 
ity of  Binks  was  aroused.  He  gathered  in  solemn  con- 
clave his  voters  (sixty -nine  in  all),  and  they  agreed  that 
as  the  election  had  been  won  by  gross  frauds,  it  was  their 
duty  to  prevent  the  threatened  outrage.  They  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  Withers,  beginning  in  the  most  approved 
style,  "  Honored  Sir,"  and  ending  with  a  breeziness  that 
was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  camp.  Explicitly, 
they  said,  with  the  logic  of  the  First  Objector,  *•  that  what 
was  good  enough  for  them  would  serve  well  enough  for 
the  young  ones.  And  if  any  one  tried  to  learn  them 
different,  they  had  better  look  out  for  trouble." 
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Anyone  but  a  reformer  would  have  been  discouraged. 
Withers  wasn't  He  just  bit  the  harder  on  his  cigar 
stump  and  hurried  up  the  building  of  the  school.  Then 
he  sauntered  over  to  the  Social  Parlor  (Barlow's  Impe- 
rial), and  announced  that  the  building  being  ready,  the 
new  teacher  would  arrive  the  following  Monday.  That 
was  a  day  !  All  Stray  Corners  was  there,  fretting  before 
the  Seat  of  Justice,  one-half  predicting  trouble  and  the 
other  prepared  to  start  it.  Lou  Binks  was  on  hand  with 
his  satellites,  Jo  Bemey,  Walker  Mulligan,  Bill  Soggs, 
and  other  equally  high-minded  and  law-abiding  citizens. 
Suddenly  the  coach  came  seesawing  up  the  road  in  a  ball 
of  dust  and  thundered  to  a  standstill  in  the  square.  There 
was  a  surging  to  and  fro  in  the  crowd,  a  jostling  and 
elbowing,  and  a  chorus  of  oaths.  Then  some  one  in  the 
back  lines  shouted,  and  there  was  a  break  for  the  coach. 
But  Withers  was  alert,  and  quick  as  a  cat  he  sprang  to 
the  step.  "Feller  Citizens,''  he  cried,  with  a  splendid 
wave  of  his  arm.  A  dozen  hands  clutched  at  him.  He 
confessed  afterwards  to  have  memorized  a  neat  speech 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  but  with  one  leg  and  a  coat- 
tail  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  he  cut  it  short. 
"Feller  Citizens,"  he  shouted,  "behold  your  teacher!  " 

Then  to  the  absolute  discomfiture  of  Binks  and  to  the 
blank  amazement  of  every  man  in  Stray  Corners,  amidst 
a  perfect  bedlam  of  voices,  he  flung  open  the  door  and 
handed  out — a  lady  ! 


Those  who  didn't  know  said  the  game  was  up  with 
Binks,  but  the  wise  ones  shook  their  heads.  Four  days 
after  there  were  fresh  developments.  The  indefatigable 
Binks  assembled  once  more  the  forces  of  darkness,  and 
they  decided  (with  true  American  inventiveness),  seeing 
that  the  teacher  was  a  woman,  they  could  not  shoot  her; 
that  the  only  way  to  remove  her  was  to  marry  her.  So 
they  drew  lots  and  the  card  fell  to  Walker  Mulligan. 
He  was  a  brave  man  and  he  did  his  duty  without  flinch- 
ing. The  next  day  the  town  was  electrified  by  the  news. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  Binks  to  smile  when  he  met 
Withers  before  the  Seat  of  Justice. 
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•*  Lou  Binks,"  said  Withers  hotly,  "  I  want  jest  one 
word  with  ye.  I've  beat  ye  twice  and  I'll  beat  ye  yet. 
There'll  be  another  teacher,  right  here — to-morrow! 
Marry  her!  I'll  get  another — marry  her,  and  I'll  fill  the 
-place  with  them,  till,  if  ye  beat  me  on  that  line,  ye'll  have 
to  be  bigamists,  every  mother's  son  of  ye  ! " 

He  was  true  to  his  word.  Every  coach  brought  a  new 
teacher — all  sizes  and  various  tempers.  But  if  Withers 
was  inspired  by  Providence,  Binks  possessed  the  energy 
of  the  Busy  One,  and  such  was  his  persistence  that  all  the 
importations  were  married  off  before  the  sun  could  set 
twice.  The  fact  is,  Binks  played  an  easy  part,  for  the 
great  male  majority  needed  as  little  coaxing  as  did  the 
Roman  youth  in  the  days  of  Romulus  and  the  Sabines, 
when  Rome  enjoyed  as  little  feminine  society  as  Stray 
Corners.  The  workings  of  Providence  are  indeed  myste- 
rious, for  while  Withers  fumed  and  Binks  fretted,  between 
them  they  colonized  Stray  Comers  and  made  of  it  a  city. 

But  Leelum  wasn*t  thinking  of  this  side  then.  Matters 
ran  along  thus  for  a  full  three  months ;  then  Withers  made 
a  heroic  resolve,— one  which  showed  in  fact  how  dis- 
interested were  his  motives  and  how  true  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  education.  In  a  word,  he  decided  to  marry 
the  next  teacher  himself.  There  lay  the  solution  of  all 
his  difficulties.  Then  the  school  would  go  on  without 
interruption.  Continued  education  was  indeed  difficult, 
when  of  the  last  forty  teachers  only  three  had  pursued 
the  same  method  of  instruction. 

Having  formed  so  momentous  a  resolution,  he  lost  no 
time  in  its  execution.  He  met  the  incoming  teacher  at 
the  station — she  was  a  demure,  pretty  little  woman — and 
such  was  the  power  of  his  attractions  that  by  the  time 
the  stage  turned  into  the  Comers,  he  hallooed  to  Sam  on 
the  box,  "Nevermind  about  the  school-house, Sam ;  drive 
for  the  Mayor's.*' 

After  the  ceremony  who  should  run  into  them  as  they 
left  the  room  but  Binks.  "The  game  is  up,  Binks,  my 
boy,"  Withers  said,  with  a  chuckle  and  a  significant  jerk 
of  his  head  towards  the  pretty  partner  on  his  arm.  "Now 
we'll  see  if  the  school  won't  go  on." 
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That  was  all  he  knew  about  women.  Some  people 
might  think  that  the  story  ended  here,  but  it  didn't,  for 
when  Leelum  opened  the  subject  to  his  weaker  half,  the 
day  after  their  honeymoon  (which  they  took  on  Sunday), 
Mrs.  Withers  quite  surprised  him  by  the  spirit  and  force 
of  her  remarks.  He  related  the  occurrence  to  the  Mayor 
that  night,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes ;  **  Why,  Hal,'' 
he  said,  ''she  refused  out  and  out;  and  when  I  was  for 
pressin'  the  matter,  she  lit  out  at  me  in  a  way  most  awful, 
and  the  things  she  said  and  the  things  she  did — well, 
it  don't  become  me  as  a  married  man  to  tell." 

Withers  had  caught  a  Tartar — there  was  no  denying 
the  fact.  She  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  was 
miserable,  and  Binks  was  radiant,  for  school  had  been 
suspended  for  a  week.  He  tried  entreaties,  but  his  rout 
was  so  complete  that  he  never  returned  again  to  the 
attack.  He  had  but  one  card  left,  and  in  despair  he 
determined  to  play  it.  If  that  failed,  he  said  to  himself 
mournfully,  the  fight  was  over.  He  went  up  to  the  city 
and  looked  over  the  applicants,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day  he  found  just  what  he  wanted. 

A  couple  of  men  were  sauntering  about  the  station 
when  the  train  drew  in.  Binks  with  rare  foresight 
always  had  two  ready  to  insure  success  (the  one  re- 
jected being  given  another  trial).  They  took  one  long, 
fascinated  look  at  the  new  teacher,  and  then  shot  out  for 
home.  Her  arrival  was  the  sensation  of  the  year.  It  was 
Jo  Bemey's  turn  by  lot,  but  during  the  night  he  escaped, 
and  the  rest  refused  point  blank  to  draw.  Leelum's  star 
was  in  the  ascendant  again. 

Miss  Logan  was  a  terror.  She  ran  the  school-house 
like  a  chain  gang.  A  week  after,  she  had  thrashed  the 
school  in  regular  order,  and  began  a  second  round.  She 
had  a  disagreement  with  Walker  Mulligan,  who  had 
killed  three  sheriffs  in  the  Belt,  about  the  lunch  it  was  his 
duty  to  bring  her,  and  he  swore  after  that,  that  she  could 
go  hungry.  But  the  intrepid  woman,  when  she  heard  of 
it,  marched  straight  down  to  his  cabin,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  the  next 
day  the  curious  observed  Mulligan  pushing  the  pail 
through  the  school-house  doorway  at  the  end  of  a  sUcVl. 
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Matters  looked  bad  for  Binks.  He  tried  bribery,  but 
the  men  hung  about  peeping  through  the  school  windows 
until  Ernesta  raised  her  head  suddenly,  caught  sight  of 
them,  and  advanced  firmly  to  the  door — then  they  scat- 
tered. Binks  was  losing  ground  with  the  city ;  his  friends, 
with  the  exception  of  Mulligan,  who  never  could  be 
brought  to  utter  more  than  the  vaguest  warnings,  all  told 
him  in  plain  English  that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do. 
But  he  sulked  about  and  worried,  and  then  journeyed  up 
to  the  school-house  to  catch  another  glimpse  of  Miss 
Logan.  Some  thought  he  would  do  it,  but  most  said  he 
would  not.  It  was  principles  against  nature.  But  he 
married  her,  and  that  proves  that  the  heroic  may  still 
exist. 

Withers  retired  from  the  struggle.  His  great  spirit 
was  broken.  Friends  of  Binks  claimed  the  victory,  while 
believers  in  Withers  asserted  he  had  achieved  the  educa- 
tion of  the  town ;  for  though  the  school-house  had  stop- 
ped. Stray  Comers  bid  fair  to  be  the  best  educated  city 
in  the  country — when  you  remember  that  every  mother 
of  a  family  was  once  a  school  teacher. 

But  then  there  came  an  unexpected  turn.  A  week 
later,  as  Withers  was  dolefully  ruminating  in  his  kitchen, 
the  door  opened  and  Binks  came  slowly  in.  Withers  rose. 
Binks  held  out  his  hand. 

" Leelum,"  he  said,  "you've  licked  me." 

"  Licked  yer  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  you've  done  me.  The  school  is  goin'  to  run. 
The  American  Constitution  itself  can't  stop  it  now  ! " 

Withers  stared  at  him  blankly. 

"  My  wife,"  Binks  said  apologetically,  "she's  going  to 
keep  on  teaching — and,  and — she  sent  me  here  to  make 
it  up  with  you.     Shake,  Leelum,  I'm  a  fool !" 

Withers  gazed  in  astonishment  upon  the  metamorphosed 
Binks.  And  so  the  cause  of  education  was  won !  Then 
he  leaned  forward  and  gripped  his  hand.  And  as  his  dis- 
comfited foe  went  out,  he  said,  softly  shaking  his  head^ 
"and  I  thought  I  knew  something  of  women."  Then, 
with  another  shake  of  his  head,  "  Poor  old  Binks  !" 

Owen  Johnson. 
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WILLIAM  NORMAN  GUTHRIE. 

SOME  men  are  fashioned  by  Providence  to  live  on  cer- 
tain lines,  along  which  they  may  prosper ;  let  them 
dare,  however,  to  step  aside  from  their  natural  bent,  even  in 
the  very  least,  and  disaster  hurries  in  quickly,  until  the 
unfortunate,  broken,  beaten,  sometimes  even  a  butt  for  the 
revilings  of  the  crowd,  is  forced  to  return,  not  ung)adly, 
perhaps,  to  the  field  offered  by  his  natural  capabilities. 

William  Norman  Guthrie  is  one  of  these  men.  Led  on 
by  precedent,  he  prepared  in  early  life  for  the  ministry — 
a  step  out  of  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius.  .  .  .  Provi- 
dence, with  keener  insight,  did  better  and  made  him  a 
dreamer — z,  poet  .  .  .  the  author  of  a  little  "  Booklet  of 
Verse,"  the  first  fruits  of  a  mind  full  of  wonderful  fancies 
and  conceits — the  natural  products  of  the  dreamer's 
brain. 

All  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  poems  are  of  a  new  birth,  none  oi 
them  having  seen  the  light  for  much  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, and  it  is  a  delight  to  see  that  they  are  all  so  good. 
This  little  volume  is  no  padded  background  for  one,  or 
even  two  really  remarkable  poems,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
works  of  Stephen  Phillips;  Mr.  Guthrie  has  in  fact  pro- 
duced no  single  poem  to  compare  with  "  Christ  in  Hades," 
but  the  general  tone  is  so  good,  the  'Mevel "  so  high,  that 
we  are  more  than  glad  to  dispense  with  the  one  or  two 
masterpieces.  "  Our  Mother  of  Life  "  is  probably  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  masterpiece  that  he  has  yet  attained, 
and  certainly  the  greatest  of  his  poems,  but  even  here  we 
feel  no  noticeable  lowering  of  tone  in  turning  to  the 
lighter,  gayer  dream-thoughts  of  "  In  Vain "  or  "  An 
Idyll." 

Mr.  Guthrie,  as  has  been  said,  is  distinctively  a  dreamer. 
He  has  tried  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  but  finding  the  life 
uncongenial,  he  turns  away  regretfully  for  a  moment,  then 
gladly,  *'  maddened  by  the  scourge  of  hate  for  a  world 
stark  and  gross  and  dead."  He  may  try  for  a  moment  to 
forsake  ''his  forest  of  dreams,"  and  occasionally   he  is 
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successful,  as  when  he  sings  that  wild  triumph  song,  ''  The 
Riderless  Horse,"  but  as  a  rule  he  soon  returns,  more 
content  to  dwell  in  that  land  above  the  clouds,  whence, 
looking  down,  ''he  shades  his  eyes.  Below  all  things 
should  merge  in  glare  unsufferable."  Men  may  call  him 
mad,  but  he  cares  not,  dwelling  in  a  fantastically  imagina- 
tive world  of  his  own,  careless  of  the  minds  of  men. 

In  his  lyrics,  those  beautiful,  airy  creations  of  an  unfet- 
tered fancy,  Mr.  Guthrie  is  perhaps  a  trifle  less  of  a 
dreamer  than  in  his  more  serious  moods,  when  he  deals 
more  or  less  directly  with  the  soul.  Even  here,  however, 
he  is  often  drifting  along  on  the  stream,  happy  or  sad,  the 
lotus  heavy  on  his  brain,  dreaming  away  his  life.  Like 
the  rose,  he  floats  along  on 

"  The  stream's  traitorous  breast. 
No  one  knows 

Whose  it  was — where  it  bloomed  ! 
Only  doomed— doomed — doomed  ! 
It  is  best — 
Drift !" 

"  In  Vain  "  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  of  these  little 
dream  lyrics.  The  Love  God  has  bestowed  a  phantom 
mistress  upon  the  dreamer ;  for  a  time  he  enjoys  her  with 
all  the  fervor  of  his  nature;  suddenly  he  awakes,  hurling 
the  lotus  from  his  brain,  and  finds  it  all  "  A  dream,  only 
an  idle  dream.*'  There  is  a  tinge  of  sorrow  in  the  excla- 
mation, a  sorrow  springing  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  vision  which  had  been  dear  to  him ;  a 
sorrow,  however,  which  soon  melts  away  in  the  shadows, 
as  the  lotus  again  creeps  into  his  brain. 

Mr.  Guthrie  cannot  but  feel  himself  fettered  by  social 
customs.  He  is  a  man  whose  thoughts  wander  through 
a  universe,  not  a  mere  world.  His  dreams  cannot  prosper 
in  the  narrow  confines  of  our  civilization,  and  in  *'Aq 
Incident  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,"  he  looses  his  wild 
power  of  description,  his  resentment  at  the  chains  that 
fettered  him.  He  thinks  with  wild  joy  of  the  fierce  free- 
dom of  the  desert,  of  the 
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"  Hunger  for  palpitant  flesh, 
Thirst  for  hot  blood  ? 
The  icy  night, 

•        •        • 
The  prey  terrified, 
The  joy  of  his  agony." 

Here  we  have  the  poet  at  his  best ;  fierce  power,  wild 
desire  for  freedom,  merely  animal  lust  for  the  joys  of  the 
unfettered  wilderness  crowd  one  another  in  the  mad  rush 
for  expression,  giving  a  vividness  of  description  rarely 
seen  in  so  new  a  poet.  A  little  later,  however,  discour- 
aged by  the  overpowering  odds  of  the  struggle,  and  his 
own  imagined  impotence,  he  sinks  back  hopelessly,  once 
more  to  drift  along  on  the  stream,  exclaiming  wearily  : 


"  May  be — were  the  wilderness  here  indeed, 
Thou,  O  Lion,  and  I — 
Even  thou,  and  I 
Were  wanting." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  poems  is  that  in  which 
the  dreamer  looks  into  the  later  dwelling-place  of  the 
soul,  into  the  Hereafter.  Here,  Rosetti-led,  he  gives  his 
mind  free  rein.  With  what  scorn  does  he  turn  upon  the 
orthodox  idea  of  a  Heaven,  with  what  derision  does  he 
gp^eet  that  harvest  of  the  old-fashioned  conformist,  "  that 
far  crop  of  faiths,  waving  illusively  ! "  He  is  a  dreamer. 
.  .  .  Mother  Earth? — For  him  this  world  is  the  true 
Heaven  ;  now  is  the  time  to  enjoy  it,  now  when  the  quick 
blood  flows  in  the  veins,  when  the  joy  in  life  and  love  is 
hot  in  our  heads.  ''And  between  sleep  and  sleep — a 
lover's  kiss."  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  dreamer,  the  lover 
of  the  beautiful,  another  '*  carpe  diem."  For  such  a  one 
the  narrow  bounds  of  orthodoxy  are  impossible;  the 
dreary  monotony  of  the  weekly  sermon  an  absurdity. 
Meant  to  live  in  space,  up  in  the  clouds,  up  in  the  land  of 
the  beautiful,  the  harsh  and  dreary  realism  of  fact  is  for 
him  too  unutterably  featureless  a  landscape.  And  so  he 
clingy  to  the  beautiful,  never  attempting  realism  in  its 
stricter  sense,  merely  dwelling  among  the  happier  crea- 
tions of  the  mind. 
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The  one  poem  of  this  little  collection  which  does  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  dreamer  is  the  "  Riderless  Horse." 
What  a  wild  song  of  triumph  is  this,  what  a  mad  glory- 
ing in  the  deeds  of  the  dead,  what  a  shout  of  exultation 
for  the  escape  of  the  nation  from  disgrace.  Here,  the 
dreamer,  descending  for  once  from  his  airy  pinnacle, 
comes  down  to  the  wide-awake  spirit  of  a  restlessly  free 
people,  his  own  people,  and  cheers  on  their  triumph.  The 
clouds  are  all  gone ;  for  the  moment  he  is  only  a  patriot, 
drunk  with  victory. 

"  Did  they  think  us  a  people  mean  and  base, 

Without  soul  ? 


Our  poor — mere  "hands  "  in  the  mills,  mines,  shops? 

Our  rich— computing  in  gold  their  '*  worth  ?*' 
Cotton  and  wheat  were  thy  crops, 

But  not  **  Men,"  dear  native  earth  ?*' 

Chorus : 

The  dead,  the  dead  ! 
Their  blood  cries : 
"  With  us  died  all  shameful  lies  !" 
A  wild  long  cheer  for  the  dead  !" 

What  force,  what  joy  in  victory !  The  lotus-given  rev- 
eries are  gone,  while  something  of  the  fierceness  of  the  lion 
is  again  come  into  the  brain  of  the  dreamer.  This  poem, 
however,  is  only  a  single  ray  of  intense  and  brilliant  sun- 
shine flashing  across  a  sky  of  crowded,  mystic  shadows. 
For  a  moment  the  dreamer  has  been  lost  in  the  patriot ; 
the  change,  however,  is  only  for  a  moment,  and  we  are 
soon  again  treading  the  beauty-strewn  mazes  of  the 
author's  untrammelled  fancy.  And  good  as  his  patriotic 
poem  has  been,  fancy  is  his  true  field.  The  land  above 
the  clouds,  where  the  sun  ever  shines  by  day,  and  in  the 
night  the  wan  moon  whispers  strange  secrets  into  the 
listener's  ear,  is  his  true  abode.  He  could  possibly  sur- 
pass in  real  power  and  feeling  many  of  Kipling's  Ballads ; 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  could  ever  attain  the  power 
and  beauty  of  "  The  Recessional."  But  in  his  own  realm, 
the  realm  of  quaint  fantasticism  and  of  the  dreamer,  he  is 
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unsurpassed.  From  this  world  of  his  he  can  beckon  us 
on  to  forests  of  dreams,  to  countries  of  .such  exquisite 
beauty  that  we  are  more  than  glad  to  follow  him  when 
and  where  he  will.  He  is  distinctively  a  poet  of  the 
beautiful.  The  world  has  lost  a  brilliantly  erratic  min- 
ister ;  let  us  be  thankful  that  it  has  gained  such  a  bril- 
liantly effective  dreamer. 

Hulbert  TafU 
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THE  TRYST. 

In  the  tender  hush  and  the  darkness 

Of  the  restless  summer  night 

I  wait  for  my  darling's  coming 

That  shall  make  my  darkness  bright. 

The  air  is  alive  with  the  blossoms 

And  the  scent  of  the  summer  rain 

But  my  lips  are  dry  and  my  heart  beats  high 

With  a  wild  impatient  pain. 

The  horned  owl  hoots  on  the  mountain. 
From  the  thicket  the  whip-poor-will  cries  ; 
And  the  fitful  breeze  through  the  heavy  trees 
Like  a  wandering  spirit  sighs. 
The  myriad  call  of  the  night-time 
Unheeded  strikes  the  ear 

That  strains  for  the  sound  of  a  well-known  step 
And  a  voice  that  it  cannot  hear. 

Waiting,  waiting,  waiting. 

In  the  whispering  darkness  round. 

Waiting,  waiting,  waiting. 

And  starting  at  every  sound  ; 

While  every  nerve  to  a  quivering  chord 

Is  tuned  by  the  panting  strain 

Of  the  eager  ear  and  the  watchful  eye 

And  the  listening  heart  and  brain. 

Was  that  a  step  on  the  pathway  ? 

Quiet,  and  let  me  hear 

Thou  voice  of  the  dark  !    Again — there — Hark  \ 

Nearer  and  yet  more  near  ; 

When  I  know  that  sound  no  longer 

May  my  burning  blood  be  chill. 

My  ears  be  shut  and  my  eyes  see  naught 

And  my  beating  heart  be  still. 
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She  is  come  !  and  the  night  has  vanished 

And  my  dry,  dark  heart  is  bright 

With  the  living  love  of  two  shining  eyes 

That  burn  with  a  tender  light. 

Our  arms  are  round  each  other. 

There  is  neither  night  nor  day — 

We  two  are  the  world  and  all  things  else 

Are  a  dream  that  has  passed  away. 

W,  Brian  Hooker 
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A  FRIEND  OF  THE  QUALITY. 

WELL,  happen  one  morning  there  came  riding  into 
the  town,  with  a  great  jingling  of  'couterments 
and  prancing  of  horses,  some  six  or  seven  of  the  quality 
gentlemen  and  ladies  promiscuous.  Your  grandsire  was 
patching  a  pair  of  breeches  for  Colin  Blackheath  (Colin 
was  a  bachelor  and  had  no  women-folk  to  tend  him) 
when  he  heard  the  quality  a-coming;  and  out  he  ran  with 
a  great  shout  and  Colin's  breeches  hanging  on  his  arm — 
which  Colin  thought  unfriendly-like. 

But  your  grandsire  being  in  a  way  a  friend  of  the  qual- 
ity (he  had  patched  one  once  and  so  had  knowledge  of  him) 
took  small  heed  of  Colin ;  and,  as  he  said,  never  knew  he 
took  the  breeches  with  him  till  he  came  back  and  found 
Colin  chattering  with  rage  like  an  outang  and  crying 
with  disappointment  at  missing  the  grand  sight. 

"  WuU,  Colin,"  said  your  grandsire,  "  I  zeed  the  quarl- 
ity." 

"  Aye,"  said  Colin,  reaching  out  for  the  breeches. 

"Aye,"  said  your  grandsire,  taking  no  heed  of  Colin's 
arms.    "  And  they  were  a  vine  lot." 

"Aye,"  said  Colin.    **  A  viner  lot  nor  zum  as  zeed  *em." 

"  Happen  so,"  said  your  grandsire.  "  Didst  thee  zee  the 
quarlity,  Colin  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  said  Colin.     "  I  zeed  'un.     Gie  us  f  breeches^ 

Now  all  this  time  Colin  was  standing  with  one  arm  out 
for  the  breeches,  and  his  face  going  white  and  red  by 
turns — reckon  if  he  had  had  a  gun  he  would  have  shot 
your  grandsire  quicker  nor  that.  But  your  grandsire 
being  of  a  peaceful  turn  of  mind  thought  not  to  notice 
Colin's  anger,  and  he  went  on  patching,  with  his  face  as 
quiet  as  a  summer  night. 

"God!"  said  Colin  then,  "Gie  us  t*  breeches,  Peter,  I 
zay,  avore  I  brak  thee  naick." 

"  There  they  be,"  said  your  grandsire  still-like,  and  fin- 
ishing the  patch.    "  There  they  be,  Colin,  and  the  charge 
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— considering  I  zeed  the  quarlity  this  marning  the  charge 
is  nought,"  thinking  thus  to  put  things  right  with  Colin. 

But  Colin  would  have  none  of  that,  and  he  slipped  on 
the  breeches  quick,  threw  a  piece  on  the  floor  and  went 
out  without  a  word. 

Your  grandsire,  you'll  see,  was  main  fond  of  jokes.  So 
he  was  chuckling  to  himself  about  jokes  in  general  and 
this  one  in  particular  (happen  he  was  feeling  a  trifle  un- 
easy, too,  for  Colin  was  a  revengeful  chap)  when  he  looked 
up  after  a  time  and  saw  Colin  a-coming  back. 

Now  the  two  rules  of  your  grandsire's  life  were,  first,  to 
care  mightily  against  running  into  danger ;  and  second,  to 
run  from  danger  at  hand  so  be  it  were  possible.  So  when 
he  saw  Colin  he  bethought  himself  of  the  second  rule  and 
(repenting  he  had  broken  the  first)  ran  for  the  window. 
But  Colin  being  a  remarkably  foresighted  chap  (as  well 
as  revengeful)  was  standing  under  the  window  when  your 
grandsire  leaped  down,  not  seeing  him. 

"  Vine  thing  that,"  said  your  grandsire  when  he  saw 
Colin.  "  Vine  thing,"  he  said,  looking  admiring-like  from 
the  ground  to  the  window  and  then  to  Colin  and  so  to  the 
window  again. 

"Vine  thing  for  wutt?"  said  Colin. 

"  For  the  legs  and  the  appetite,"  said  your  grandsire. 
''I  does  'un  vifteen  taimes  every  marning  and  as  many 
arternoons.  I  veel  much  better  for  'un,"  said  your  grand- 
sire, **  much  better." 

"And  how  many  be  that?"  said  Colin. 

"  The  sackond,"  said  your  grandsire,  not  thinking. 

"  Do  the  rest,"  said  Colin.  "  Twud  be  shame  to  hin- 
der a  man  from  growing  healthy." 

"  Now,"  said  Colin,  when  your  grandsire  came  down  the 
last  time  (much  distressed  in  his  wind  and  with  terrible 
aches  in  his  back) — **  now,"  said  Colin,  **  go  in ! " 

And  your  grandsire  went  in. 

*'  Tak  oflF  thee  breeches!  "  said  Colin. 

And  your  grandsire  took  them  off. 

Then  said  Colin,  "  Peter,"  he  said,  "  the  King  wuU  pass 
iQ  a  vew  minutes.    There  wull  be  elevants  and  taigers  and 
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camels  in  the  King's  train,  and  it  be  more  nor  a  mile  long, 
and  the  Queen  be  wi'  the  King  riding  on  a  red  elevant 
wi*  gold  veathers  in  her  hair.  And  Peter,"  he  said, 
"  Peter,  the  quarlity  thee  zeed  this  marning  were  king's 
servants  and  no  more  quarlity  than  thee.  And  Peter," 
he  said,  *•  Peter,  I  gie  thee  good-day." 
And  he  went  out  with  the  breeches  hanging  on  his  arm* 

•S.  G*  Camp. 
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LUCREZIA  BORGIA  SPEAKS. 

Draw  close  the  curtains  now  to  shut  out  Rome 

That  spreads  its  garment  o'er  the  seven  hills 

With  love-lights  pricked  o'  the  web,  keen  eyes  that  spy 

What  shame  Lucrezia  broods  entowered  here 

In  glowing  chamber,  casket  for  a  gem 

Prized  by  all  Rome  low-grovelling  and  afraid. 

The  circled  azure-vistaed  mirrour  feels 
Thy  image,  woman  of  a  thousand  sins, 
Sin-diademed  with  triple  crown  of  death, — 
Bright  flower  of  death,  all  glorious  petaled  gold, — 
A-shiver  with  the  chill  of  thy  cold  hair 
Which  serpentwise  entwines  thy  burning  breast 
And  chokes  its  fire. — 

Lift  high  the  emerald  drug, 
Deep-eyed,  envenomed,  dipt  from  secret  earth, — 
Thou  nebulous  within  the  circle  green 
Of  its  pale  aureole — and  drink  thou  deep 
A  draught  that  kills  with  slow  advancing  step  ; 
Writhe  in  its  fierce  embraces,  watch  the  tense  drawn  lips ; 
Now  pant  thy  soul  out,  till  the  flickering  breath 
All  but  extinguished — 

Quick  !  the  counter  drug — 
Ah,  limbs  a-quiver  with  returning  life  ! 
O  happy  flicker  'twixt  this  world  and  that  ! 

No  death  can  slay  thee,  for  no  drug  that  slays 
A  hundred  gallants  yet  can  bring  thy  soul 
Beyond  the  tottering  marge,  where  trembles  Day 
To  Night,  and  Life  to  Sleep  ;  or  long  ere  this 
The  worm  were  sated,  all  Rome  free,  and  thou 
Adrift  upon  the  vengeance  of  the  Dark — 
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Else  had  I  ended  on  that  Easter  mom 

When  issuing  from  my  chamber,  pale  as  mist, 

I  met  the  dazzling  splendour  of  swift  swords, 

A  menace  of  old  lovers  sworn  to  kill 

All  that  they  loved,  yet  blanched  to  face 

A  glance  so  diamond  clear  I  sent  to  pierce 

Their  armoured  hearts,  as  princess-proud  I  tore 

Ope  the  fair  blossom  of  my  robe  to  cry : 

"Strike  here  !" — Down  dropped  the  bristling  points 

The  cowards  held  ;  and  I,  dispassionate, 

Untouched  did  pass,  a  Borgia  scorning  death  ! 

O  !  glipt  of  perfect  gold,  O  !  gleaming  eye 
Of  sapphire,  jewels  of  my  splendid  sins 
Long  preSxistent  ere  weak  man  was  made 
To  grace  or  mar, — discover  one  sin  more  ! 
One  last  new  gem  to  finish  out  the  round. 
To  lend  new  lustre  to  the  diadem 
Of  this  Lucrezia — ever  deathless  so  ! 

James  W.  Barney. 
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A  FRENCH  DECADENT. 

THE  most  prominent,  and  certainly  the  most  attrac- 
tive characteristic  of  the  so-called  "decadents"  of 
literary  France  is  a  tendency,  in  portraying  a  subject,  to 
clothe  it  in  all  the  lights  and  colors  of  a  unique  personal 
conception.  Or,  more  truthfully,  this  tendency  is  the 
cause  of  their  "decadency."  For  when  a  nation,  as  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  composed 
largely  of  citizens  useless  in  contributing  to  the  common 
welfare,  how  can  it  be  considered  otherwise  than  in  a 
state  of  decline  or  "  decadence  "  ?  Similarly,  when  a  liter- 
ature turns  from  a  state  of  regular  development,  as  in  the 
Classical,  Romantic  or  Realistic  Periods  of  French  Liter- 
ature, in  which  each  writer  seeks  one  common  aim,  to  one 
in  which  each  pursues,  not  a  general  idea,  but  a  purely 
personal  one,  naturally  such  a  literature  becomes  empiric, 
disintegrated  or  "  decadent."  But  this  very  loss  in  the 
regular  development  of  the  literature  is  a  source  of  gain 
to  the  reader,  since  it  gives  him  a  more  accurate  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  each  author.  For,  by  a  few  hours 
of  reading,  he  either  forms  acquaintance  with  an  entirely 
original  personality,  or  he  profits  by  learning  of  concep- 
tions of  life  which  have  cost  others,  not  only  years  of  intro- 
spection, but  even  of  privation  and  physical  suffering. 

The  author  of  "  Fleurs  du  Mai,"  Charles  Baudelaire,  is 
looked  upon  in  France  as  the  extreme  type  of  the  "  deca- 
dence," and  hence  has  been  made  a  scapegoat  for  much  of 
the  adverse  criticism  which  has  from  time  to  time  been 
aimed  against  it.  Bruneti^re,  with  characteristic  hatred 
of  the  unconventional  or  personal  in  literature,  regards 
him  as  an  "extravagant"  and  a  madman.  Anatole 
France,  though  willing  to  sacrifice  anything,  even  his 
literary  conscience,  to  contradict  an  old  antagonist,  can- 
not, in  his  essay  on  Baudelaire,  conceal  his  contempt 
for  his  subject;  while  Lemaitre  characterizes  him  as 
"shallow,"  "sterile,"  and  "affected."  Assuredly,  from 
a  literary  standpoint,  the  value  of  "  Fleurs  du  Mai "  and 
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"  Pofemes  en  Prose,"  is  slight.  Their  philosophy  is  doubt- 
less shallow  enough,  while  the  obvious  artificiality  of  the 
author's  attitude  toward  humanity  and  religious  faith  does 
not  make  this  attitude  any  the  less  irritating.  There  is, 
however,  something  fascinating  in  the  very  repulsiveness 
of  the  personality  which  underlies  these  works;  and  the 
reader  cannot  but  feel  a  compassionate  attraction  for  this 
poor  *'  inconscient "  who  lived  the  life  of  a  miserable  Bohe- 
mian, while  affecting  all  the  airs  of  dilettantism ;  who  was 
a  slave  to  opium  and  alcohol,  yet  whose  most  beautiful 
creations  were  drawn  from  the  clouds,  the  twilight,  the 
eyes  of  the  poor ;  who  affected  sin  and  blasphemy,  because 
he  hated  alike  all  that  was  mortal  and  divine,  but  was 
never  able  to  disprove  his  Christianity,  even  to  himself. 

In  his  last  years,  Baudelaire  is  said  to  have  prayed  for- 
giveness for  his  sins,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  of 
*'  Mariette,"  and  of  "  Edgar  Foe."  Strange  intercessors ! 
But  they  were  the  three  people  who  had  had  the  greatest 
influence  over  his  life.  For  the  last  named,  especially,  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  an  admiration  amounting  to  rev- 
erence ;  and,  in  truth,  there  was  much  in  this  author's  life 
and  temperament  that  Baudelaire  could  appreciate  and 
sympathise  with.  Both  seem  to  have  been  tempted  to  sin 
not  so  much  for  the  innate  love  of  vice  as  for  the  pleasure 
of  offending  a  deity,  whom  each  intellectually  denied,  but 
of  whose  existence  each  was  morally  conscious ;  and  in 
both,  this  spirit  seems  to  have  bred  a  hatred  of  humanity 
and  a  longing  to  isolate  themselves  from  it.  Hence  each 
constituted  for  himself  a  world  of  shadows  in  which  he, 
like  Baudelaire's  '*  haschisch  eater,"  was  to  be  "  I'homme 
dieu."  But  Foe  peopled  the  world  of  his  imagination  with 
the  horrible,  the  loathsome ;  while  Baudelaire  filled  his 
with  the  beautiful  and  the  ideal.  And,  like  Foe's  poems 
and  tales,  the  "Fleurs  du  Mai"  and  the  "  Fofemes  en 
Frose"  are  pictures  drawn  from  a  life  in  which  reality 
was  merged  into  the  shadowy  and  distorted  outline  of  a 
dream.  They  are  sketches,  not  of  actual  life,  but  of  the 
mystic  and  idealistic  world  in  which  their  author  lived. 
De  Quincey  passing  through  London  alleys,  with  opium- 
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borne  exaltation  of  spirit,  never  metamorphosed  his  sur- 
roundings as  did  Baudelaire,  loitering  about  the  slums  of 
Paris.  For  De  Quincey  felt  for  the  poor  only  an  idealiz- 
ing sympathy  which  a  childhood  of  suffering  and  misery 
had  g^ven  him.  How  different  was  Baudelaire's  '*  Bain 
dc  Multitude,"  his  "Sainte  Prostitution  de  TAme,"  in 
which  the  unexpected,  the  incomprehensible,  was  sought 
only  that  it  might  excite  his  imagination.  He  felt  the 
pulse-beat  of  laboring  Paris,  but  it  only  afforded  him 
renewed  inspiration  for  dreams.  In  the  eyes  of  the  social 
outcast  he  saw  a  tragedy ;  in  those  of  the  drunken  rag- 
picker, battle,  conquest,  and  renown. 

"  An  entirely  original  interpretation  of  love  and  pessi- 
mism," writes  Bourget,  "  gives  Baudelaire  a  place  apart  in 
the  literature  of  the  period."  This  peculiar  conception  of 
love,  this  original  interpretation  of  pessimism,  are  only 
the  incidental  products  of  his  entirely  artificial  concep- 
tions of  the  world.  He  sought  to  develop  an  exaltation 
of  spirit  which  would  separate  him  infinitely  from  his  sur- 
roundings. He  succeeded  so  well  that  he  came  to  realize 
that  no  one  could  comprehend  or  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  world  of  shadows.  Thus  his  conceptions  of  love  com- 
bine a  passion  for  beauty,  with  an  intellectual  contempt 
almost  amounting  to  hatred.  A  sensualist,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  a  dreamer  of  the  most  inapproachable  ideals. 
He  craved  love,  yet  despised  the  giver.  "  Do  you  care 
to  know  why  I  hate  you  to-day?  It  will  doubtless  be  less 
easy  for  you  to  understand  than  for  me  to  explain.  .  .  . 
We  had  sworn  that  our  souls  would  be  henceforth  as  one. 
.  .  .  Before  us,  standing  in  the  entrance  of  the  caf6  was  a 
laborer,  of  perhaps  forty  years  of  age,  with  wearied  face 
and  unkempt  hair,  holding  by  one  hand  a  young  child, 
and  carrying  on  the  other  arm  a  little  being  who  was  too 
weak  even  to  walk.  .  .  .  The  eyes  of  the  father  said,  *  How 
beautiful  that  is.  One  would  suppose  that  all  the  gold  in 
the  wretched  world  were  hung  upon  those  walls.'  The 
eyes  of  the  child,  'How  beautiful.  But  it  is  a  place 
where  only  those  who  are  not  like  us  can  enter.'  As  for 
the  eyes  of  the  smallest  being,  they  were  too  fascinated  to 
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express  anything  but  profound  and  imbecile  delight.  .  .  . 
I  glanced  at  your  face  to  see  the  reflection  of  my  thoughts. 
I  lost  myself  in  your  eyes  which  are  so  beautiful  and  so 
strangely  sweet,  in  your  eyes  of  emerald,  the  abodes  of 
caprice,  which  the  moon  inspires.  But  they  only  seemed 
to  say,  *  These  people  are  insupportable  with  their  great 
staring  eyes.'  Thus  it  is  difficult,  beloved,  for  us  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  thus  thought  is  impossible  to  com- 
municate even  between  those  who  love." 

In  the  same  way  Baudelaire's  pessimism  is  the  result  of 
the  incongruity  of  actual  life  with  his  world  of  ideals. 
He  had  vainly  sought  a  belief  the  proof  of  which  would 
be  self-evident ;  but  his  intellect  denied  the  promptings  of 
his  conscience;  and  his  life  and  writings  prove  the 
ceaseless  struggle  between  these  two  influences.  Baude- 
laire is  not  a  great  poet ;  and  he  is  surely  not  a  popular 
one.  But  he  will  always  have  a  certain  set  of  admirers 
who  will  forget  his  mannerisms,  his  affectations,  his  senti- 
mentalities, in  the  mysterious  interest  inspired  by  his 
strange  personality,  and  in  their  desire  to  study  this  dis- 
quieting figure  who  has  "arrived  late  in  an  ageing  civili- 
zation," who  represents  a  higher  intellectual  and  psychi- 
cal development  than  that  of  previous  generations,  but 
who  has  lost  the  faith  and  hope  of  his  fathers. 

Ranulph  Kingsley. 
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PEER  GYNT. 

IT  hardly  seems  possible  for  the  same  hand  to  have 
written  those  two  great  plays  **  The  Doll's  House  " 
and  "  Peer  Gynt."  The  one  is  so  realistic,  simple,  and 
straightforward,  while  the  other  is  a  confusing  combina- 
tion of  realism  and  highly  poetic  symbolism.  This  dif- 
ference may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  when  writ- 
ing "  The  Doll's  House  "  Ibsen  had  a  concise  theory  and 
a  full  grasp  of  his  subject;  but  in  "PeerGynt"  he  set 
himself  a  task  too  great  for  any  writer  to  fully  accomplish. 
Its  subject,  as  wide  as  Goethe's  Faust  in  its  endeavor  to 
embrace  all  human  life,  must  necessarily  be  obscure  and 
confused  by  allegory  and  sub-allegory ;  but  so  poetic  is 
the  treatment  that  in  itself  it  repays  the  reader,  even  if  he 
make  no  attempt  to  fathom  the  deeper  meaning. 

The  two  principal  themes  of  **  Peer  Gynt"  are  a  satire 
on  the  Norse  race  and  an  arraignment  of  the  "  Eternal 
Egoist."    The  first  of  these  can  be  of  no  vital  interest  to 
a  foreign  reader  upon  whom  many  national  allusions  must 
of  necessity  be  lost.    Yet  the  Norwegian  spirit  satirized 
in  this  master  work  is  common  to  every  people  and  is 
characteristic  of  a  period  rather  than  of  a  race.     This 
spirit  is  that  view  of  things  which  constantly  weaves  into 
one  reality  and  romance,  losing  itself  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  visions  until  it  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  fact 
from  the  fancy.     It  is  the  natural  device  of  imaginative 
minds  in  sordid  surroundings.      Who  can   blame   Peer 
Gynt  for  taking  refuge  from  the  contempt  and  aversion  of 
the  simple  village  folk  in  building  dream-palaces  out  of 
the  clouds  and  the  rough  cliffs  of  the  Gendin-Edge  that 
stretches  sharp  as  a  scythe  over  the  abyss?    This  is  not 
what  Ibsen  condemns ;  it  is  the  tendency  to  be  content 
^ith  mere  dreams,  to  tall  into  that  habit  of  inaction  which 
cries: 


<4 


Ay,  think  of  it— wish  it— w7/  it  to  boot.— 

But  do  it — !   No,  that's  past  my  understanding  !" 
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This  spirit  is  further  typified  in  Peer's  weird  encounter 
with  the  Great  Boyg.  Gynt  has  escaped  from  the  hall  of 
the  Dovre  King  and  is  seeking  to  climb  down  the  moun- 
tain. Suddenly  he  comes  upon  an  obstacle  in  the  track 
that  bars  his  advance,  and  calls  : 

*'  Answer !    Who  are  you  ? 

A  Voice  in  the  Darkness  : 
Myself. 

Peer: 
Clear  the  way ! 

The  Voice  : 
Go  roundabout,  Peer  !    The  hill's  roomy  enough." 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  Great  Boyg  is  a  bone  of  con- 
tention among  the  critics,  but  the  spirit  of  false  compro- 
mise evidently  suggested  by  its  words:  "  Go  roundabout !' 
forms  the  key-note  of  that  creed,  adopted  by  Peer,  which 
is  typical  of  the  whole  Norse  race.  But  Ibsen  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  salvation  save  in  the  oppo- 
site creed  of  **  Straight  through  !" 

Here  the  satire  ceases  to  be  national  and  become  uni- 
versal. Ibsen's  theory  of  life  calls  upon  every  man  to 
"  Be  Himself."  By  this  he  means  that  every  one  must 
realize  his  position  in  the  world  in  regard  to  God's  pur- 
pose. God  is  the  centre  and  each  man  must  fill  his  own 
place  in  the  system. 

"  To  be  oneself  is  :  to  slay  oneself. 


Peer: 
But  suppose  a  man  has  never  come  to  know  what  Master  meant  with  him  ? 

The  Button  Moulder  : 
He  must  divine  it." 

This  is  where  Peer  Gynt  and  all  egoists  make  their  mis- 
take. They  cannot  divine  their  mission,  but  think  that, 
"  Be  Thyself !''  means  making  themselves  the  centre  of 
the  universe.  Peer's  policy  of  compromise  and  self-pres- 
ervation cuts  him  off  from  one  means  of  activity  after 
another,  until  becoming  quite  incapable  of  action  at  all  his 
5^{^  loses  any  value  it  ever  possessed. 
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When  Peer  returns  to  his  native  land,  having  failed  in 
all  his  undertaking's  and  beginning  to  doubt  whether  his 
is  the  true  scheme  of  life,  we  come  to  the  most  powerful 
passage  in  the  play.  As  he  wanders  in  search  of  the  truth 
he  comes  upon  a  curious  and  sinister  figure,  the  Button 
Moulder  bearing  a  huge  casting-ladle.  It  is  this  man's 
duty  to  place  in  his  casting-ladle  and  remould  all  souls 
that  have  failed  in  their  mission  and  have  served  no  pur- 
pose in  the  world.  Those  who  have  been  a  force  on  earth 
for  good  or  for  evil  pass  into  the  hands  of  God  or  the 
Devil,  but  still  retain  their  consciousness  of  Self.  The 
idea  of  the  casting-ladle  is  particularly  obnoxious  to  a 
Gynt  who  has  ever  lived  for  Self  alone.  He  is  assured 
that  most  people  nowadays  end  in  this  manner,  but  for 
that  very  reason  is  all  the  more  determined  to  escape 
annihilation. 

Up  to  this  point  the  poet's  idea  is  clear  enough.     But 

now  comes  a  new  element  which  throws  doubt  on  the 

subsequent  fate  of   Peer  Gynt.    Solveig,  whom  he  had 

loved  when  a  youth,  has  proved   faithful  to  him  through 

long  years  and  waited  patiently  for  his  return.     Now,  just 

as  the  Button  Moulder  is  about  to  carry   Peer  away,  she 

gains  a  respite  for  him.     But  whether  Love  is  sufficient  to 

redeem  this  Sinner  and  save  him  definitelv  from  the  cast- 

ing-ladle   we  are  not  told.    Such   is  the  conclusion   of 

Faust,  but  Faust  is  a  romantic  poem  and   Peer  Gynt  a 

satire    on    Romance.      Further,  all    Ibsen's    philosophy 

teaches  that  every  man  must  work  out  his  own  salvation, 

for  by  no  other  means  can  he  be  saved.     But  perhaps  the 

author  himself  did  not  know  what  became  of  Peer  .Gynt; 

yet  it  is  significant  that  Solveig  is  given  the  last  word : 

"  The  Button  Moulder's  Voice : 

We'U  meet  at  the  last  cross-road  again,  Peer ; 
And  then  we'll  see  whether — ;  I  say  no  more. 

Solveig  : 
(Sings  louder  in  (hi  full  daylight) 
I  will  cradle  thee,  I  will  watch  thee ; 
Sleep  and  dream  thou,  dear,  mj  boy  V 

J.  W.  Barney. 
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NOTABILIA. 

This  desire  to  see  one's  name  in  print  must  be  a 
virulent  disease ;  and,  apparently,  it  demands  for  cure  such 
heroic  treatment  as  stopping  a  moment  to  think.  From 
the  ill-tempered,  needless  controversies  that  have  been 
waged  in  the  columns  of  the  public  press  during  the  past 
year  or  two  by  various  alumni,  the  disease  seems  to  have 
become  epidemic  and  the  cure  to  have  been  neglected,  to 
the  great  joy  and  edification  of  the  public. 

For  example,  one  alumnus  a  few  days  since  wrote  at 
some  length  his  personal  views,  to  which  he  is  certainly 
entitled,  on  a  matter  that  vitally  concerns  us  all.  At 
once  another  alumnus  is  seized  with  the  old  complaint, 
and,  instead  of  quietly  expressing  a  dissenting  view  or 
allowing  some  one  else,  with  the  necessary  ability,  to  do 
so  for  him,  must  needs  make  such  a  response  as  proves  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  results  of  his  course  here, 
common  courtesy  was  not  among  them.  Thereupon  the 
public  laughs  in  its  sleeve,  talks  about  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  and  is  eager  for  more.  The  fault  is  not 
with  the  public,  for  who  is  there  that  will  not  stop  on  the 
street  to  see  a  dog  fight,  and  regret  it  most  heartily  if  the 
respective  owners  are  able  to  pull  the  brutes  apart,  and 
perhaps  exasperatingly  agree  to  let  them  have  it  out  some 
time  in  private. 

Now  the  Lit.  has  a  plan  under  contemplation  that 
surely  cannot  fail  to  solve  the  difficulty.  The  type  of  the 
daily  press  is  small,  painfully  small,  but  what  if  the  Lit. 
should  reserve  a  page,  no !  say  two  pages,  and  print 
there  in  capitals,  large,  distinct,  and  imposing,  the  names 
of  such  victims  of  the  epidemic  as  may  wish  it!  Of 
course,  their  opinions  would  have  to  be  left  out,  but  that 
would  make  no  difficulty,  as  it  is  to  air  their  names  not 
their  opinions  that  they  write.  And,  lest  the  Lit. 
should  be  accused  of  money-making  motives,  if  the  plan 
meets  with  favor,  as  how  could  it  fail  to,  we  will  agree  to 
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send  the  thousands  of  copies  that  these  victims  will  wish 

distributed,  at  cost  price. 

Those  that  apply  earliest  will,  of  course,  get  the  best 

positions. 

»  »  »  » 

Bids  for  the  Banner  privilege  are  due  early  in  March. 
No  bids  of  less  than  $350.00  will  be  considered.  The 
business  manager  should  be  consulted  for  further  partic- 
ulars. 

»  »  »  » 

The  Lit.  office  will  be  open  Monday  evenings  at  7 
o'clock  for  the  return  and  criticism  of  rejected  articles. 

R.  H. 
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PORTFOLIO. 


SLUMBER   SONG. 


Slumber,  then.     Far  flees  the  day 
Before  the  shadows*  might, 
And  dreams,  that  wait  along  the  way. 
Come  stealing  close,  the  while  I  say 
Once  more,  my  child,  good  night. 

Slumber,  then.     Thy  little  prayer 

Is  heard.     While  even  now 

The  faithful  stars  are  watching  there. 

At  God's  command,  such  love  they  bear, 

They  cannot  choose  but  bow. 

Slumber,  then.     While  dream  and  star 
A  silent  watch  shall  keep. 
The  one  can  breathe  of  lands  afar. 
The  other's  smiles  a  safeguard  are. 
And  both  are  thine.     So — sleep. 

w.  H,  r. 

Pierre,  the  brakeman,  became  my  friend  when  he  offered 

me  a  camp-chair  on  the  Intercolonial  train  between  Quebec 

and  Rivi6re-du-Loup.  Among  brakeman 
PIBRRS  AND  ^G   was  a  curiosity.    Quite  unlike  his  bus- 

LissTTS.  tling  brothers  in  the  States,   in   his  whole 

appearance  there  was  a  subtle  hint  of  rest- 
ful ease,  an  expression  of  large  belief  in  the  intervention  of  a 
special  destiny  in  the  matter  of  the  company's  brakes.  He 
wore  no  uniform  of  any  kind,  but  had  upon  his  head  a  sport- 
ing cap  of  flagrant  colors  and  startling  pattern,  evidently  his 
by  right  of  discovery  in  the  sleeping  car.  He  opened  con- 
versation abruptly  by  asking  me  whether  I  could  speak  French, 
and  upon  my  reply  went  into  ecstasies  over  the  accent.  I 
talked  just  the  way  they  did  in  the  old  country,  he  declared. 
Yes,  it  was  true  he  was  only  a  brakeman,  but  soon  he  would 
be  a  conductor  with  great  gold  buttons.  Then  he  should 
marry  Lisette.  Who  was  Lisette,  his  slim  little  Lisette  ? 
What  a  question  !     Why,  she  was  his  affianced  bride,  and 
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helped  her  mother  with  the  washing  at  Rividre-du-Loup.  .  .  . 
But  perhaps  I  would  like  to  hear  him  play  a  tune  ?  Yes  ! 
So  he  rummaged  out  an  old  fiddle  and  played  till  the  stars 
came  out,  while  I  listened  to  the  drone  of  the  long  summer 
days,  to  the  crackling  of  the  frozen  twigs  in  the  winter  season, 
and  to  his  love-making  with  Lisette  over  the  stile  at  Rividre- 
du-Loup.  At  last  an  angry  conductor  routed  him  out,  called 
him  an  idle  pig,  and  told  him  to  go  about  his  business.  He 
went  off  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence. 

We  met  again  at  Metapedia.  Pierre  was  sitting  on  a  coal 
truck  and  greeted  me  with  shouts.  Time  still  seemed  to  lie 
heavy  on  his  hands,  for  he  invited  me  to  the  caboose  and 
would  take  no  denial.  And  so  we  forgot  everything  over  the 
fiddle  and  traveled  away  into  the  still  forests  where  the  music 
talked  of  pine-needles  dropping  all  day  long  with  scarce 
another  sound.  He  thought  he  should  marry  little  Lisette 
next  year,  although  he  was  afraid  he  would  not  be  a  conductor. 
It  was  a  shame  to  keep  the  girl  waiting  any  longer.  .  .  . 
and  the  washing  did  pay  wonderfully. 

Our  last  meeting  took  place  two  years  later  at  Rividre-du- 
Loup.  I  had  come  home  from  abroad  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
packet  and  recognized  him  on  the  street.  He  had  grown  so 
fat  that  I  never  should  have  known  him  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sporting  cap  which  neither  the  inroads  of  time  nor  much 
exposure  could  subdue.  He  was  married  and  insisted  upon 
my  coming  home  with  him  and  seeing  his  little  Lisette.  His 
little  Lisette  was  large  and  burly  and  of  a  masterful  expres- 
sion. Here  it  was  that  I  showed  great  want  of  tact,  for  I 
asked  Pierre  how  he  was  getting  on  with  the  railroad.  There 
was  a  pause. 

"My  Pierre,"  said  Lisette,  "was  too  weak  for  the  cKmin-- 
de-fer.     He  could  not  have  stood  it.     He  is  better  at  home." 

I  turned  to  Pierre,  but  he  laughed  shamelessly  and  reached 
out  for  the  fiddle.  c.  d.  m. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  atheists  in  the  world — those 

who  do  not  believe  in  God  and  say  nothing  about  it,  and 

those  (generally  young  people)  who  do  not 
IN  LANSDON  believe  and  say  a  great  deal  about  it.     It  may 

CHAPEL.  be  noticed  that  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  are  pos- 

sessed of  no  unusual  share  of  wit  and  show 
no  g^eat  sig^s  of  learning. 

14 
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If;  was  one  of  the  latter  class  who,  having  pushed  his  way 
one  Wednesday  evening  through  the  tangled  crowds  of  Win- 
stead  street,  emerged  with  a  little  feminine  sigh  of  relief  into 
the  comparative  quiet  and  isolation  of  Corner  Alley.  Here 
he  paused  a  moment,  hesitatingly.  The  sides  of  the  houses 
near  him  loomed  up  darkly  in  the  gloom  ;  further  ahead  the 
alley  bent  sharply,  and  the  stars  shone  vaguely  over  the  roof 
of  a  tenement  lower  than  its  neighbors.  The  atheist  started 
on  again,  and  presently,  on  turning  the  corner,  came  in 
sight  of  a  small  lantern,  which,  casting  a  doubtful  light  on 
the  soot-covered  bricks  of  the  houses  nearby,  only  served  to 
bring  into  greater  contrast  the  sombreness  of  its  surround- 
ings, showing  where  a  narrow  and  greasy  door-way  led  into 
the  secluded  limits  of  Lansdon  Chapel.  This  was  the  goal 
of  the  stranger's  wanderings,  and  hurrying  on  his  way,  gladly, 
for  the  darkness  had  become  frightful,  he  reached  the  door- 
way. Without  knocking  he  opened.  The  dimly-lighted 
room  was  full  of  benches,  on  which  were  sitting  some  twenty 
or  thirty  people,  in  little  groups  of  twos  and  threes — quiet- 
faced  women  most  of  them,  with  here  and  there  a  man.  The 
young  atheist  paused  a  moment,  then  strolled  rather  airly  up 
the  aisle  and,  sitting  down,  looked  around  with  a  lofty,  but  not 
altogether  ill-natured  smile.  He  had  come  to  be  amused,  and 
even  contemplated  making  a  speech  later  in  the  evening ; 
this,  however,  was  for  the  future,  and  now,  crossing  his  l^s 
with  an  attempted  cynicism,  he  waited  for  the  services  to 
begin. 

Just  at  this  time  a  great,  hulking  boy  of  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  opened  the  door  just  far  enough  to  let  one  eye 
peer  through  the  crack,  and  then,  apparently  satisfied  with 
the  view,  tip-toed  into  the  room.  He  had  a  peculiarly  shame- 
faced expression,  and  slunk  to  a  seat  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
apparently  anxious  to  escape  the  notice  of  his  neighbors.  It 
happened  that  this  seat  was  on  the  aisle  and  directly  behind 
that  occupied  by  the  young  atheist.  The  latter  turned 
around  in  a  leisurely  way  and  looked  at  the  new-comer  with 
his  usual  good-naturedly  superior  smile — a  smile  which  was 
met  by  another  from  the  stranger,  meant  apparently  to  be 
familiar,  but  which  only  served  to  show  the  embarrassment  of 
its  author.     A  moment  later  the  services  began. 

Presently,  after  a  very  earnest  talk  by  a  rough-looking  man 
in  a  uniform,  ''  responses "    were    called  for.     The  atheist 
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settled  himself  back  comfortably  and  waited  for  the  ''  amuse- 
ment "  to  begin.  A  woman  looked  around  doubtfully,  then 
arose  and  told  of  what  was  apparently,  to  her,  a  very  import- 
ant event  in  her  past  life.  Another  woman  got  up  and  spoke 
of  how  her  dear  good  husband,  now  unfortunately  in  heaven, 
had  been  saved  from  a  terrible  fate  by  "  the  influence  of 
the  Lord."  The  atheist's  smile  broadened  and  he  looked 
back  jauntily  at  the  fat  boy,  whose  face  was  full  of  half- 
ashamed  earnestness.  A  man  arose  and  told  a  story  of  a  past 
life  which  would  scarcely  bear  repetition,  and  which  ended 
with  the  narration  of  how  the  speaker  had  been  saved  by 
some  marvelous  interposition  of  Providence,  which  seemed 
to  him  little  short  of  a  miracle.  The  story  was  told  with 
much  warmth  and  profusion  of  florid  description,  and  the  fat 
boy's  face  beamed  with  awe-struck  admiration.  The  atheist's 
smile  became  more  condescending  than  ever,  and  seeing  that 
no  others  seemed  disposed  to  respond,  he  himself  arose,  his 
little  face  full  of  a  superior  cynicism.  "  You  are  all  wrong," 
he  said  airily.  "  You  think  you  have  been  saved  ? — Bosh  ! 
You — I  pity  you.     Good  evening  !" 

The  fat  boy's  look  had  been  gradually  changing,  his  eyes 
opening  wider  and  wider  as  the  speaker  progressed,  until 
finally,  as  the  atheist  stopped  speaking,  his  face  filled  with 
amazement,  mingled  perhaps  with  some  little  traces  of  anger. 
He  fidgeted  nervously  in  his  seat  and  peeped  fearfully  at  a 
woman  beside  him.  The  atheist  had  reached  the  aisle  and 
started  toward  the  door,  when  a  strange  thing  happened. 
There  was  a  sudden  lunge  of  a  heavy  body,  a  little  surprised 
squeak  from  the  atheist,  and  a  terrible  volley  of  suddenly 
awakened  but  very  unchristian-like  oaths  from  the  fat  boy. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  quick  scramble  on  the  floor,  a  half 
smothered  cry  for  mercy  from  the  now  thoroughly  terrified 
stranger,  and  finally  a  wild  rush,  as  the  whirling  mass  of  legs 
and  arms  tore  along  toward  the  door.  The  fat  boy,  appar- 
ently, had  no  thought  of  stopping,  for  the  door  shot  open 
with  a  crash  ;  there  was  a  noise  of  a  heavy  fall  upon  the  side- 
walk ;  then  the  light  pattering  of  little  feet,  hastily  retreating 
up  the  alley  in  the  direction  of  Winstead  street,  came  softly  to 
the  ears  of  the  worshippers  in  Lansdon  Chapel,  gradually 
growing  less,  until  finally  it  died  out  in  the  distance  and  all 
was  silent. 
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A  few  moments  later  the  fat  boy  re-opened  the  door,  peered 
nervously  through  the  crack  and,  apparently  reassured  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  occupants,  shuffled  up  the  aisle  to  his 
old  seat.  His  countenance  wore  its  former  shame-faced  ex- 
pression, and,  after  looking  blankly  for  a  moment  at  the  man 
in  uniform,  he  settled  back  awkwardly  in  his  seat — waiting 
for  the  services  to  recommence.  h.  t. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  FooUball  Team 

Met  at  the  Infirmary  Tuesday,  December  6th,  to  elect  a  cap- 
tain for  next  year.  Malcolm  Lee  McBride,  1900,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  the  unanimous  choice.  McBride  has  played 
foot-ball  on  the  University  eleven  for  two  years. 

The  Princeton  Debate 

Was  held  in  .the  College  Street  Hall  on  Tuesday,  December 
6th,  and  was  won  by  Yale.  The  question  was.  Resolved^  That 
the  United  States  should  annex  Cuba.  The  Yale  debaters 
Were:  Ashley  Day  Leavitt,  1900,  Philip  Cory  Walcott,  1900, 
and  Cornelius  Porter  Kitchel,  1901  L.  S.  The  Princeton 
debaters  were :  Nathaniel  S.  Reeves,  '99,  J.  Addison  Jones, 
1900,  Conover  English,  '99. 

The  FaU  Term 

Ended  with  the  last  examination  at  6  o'clock  on  Wednesday, 
December  21st. 

The  Intercollegiate  Chess  Tournament 

Was  held  at  the  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  York  City, 
on  December  26th,  and  following  days.  Harvard  won,  with 
Columbia  second.  Yale's  representatives  were  L.  A.  Cook, 
1900,  and  A.  M.  Webb,  1901. 

Tlie  Hockey  Team 

Had  a  successful  trip,  winning  its  only  game  with  a  Univer-> 
^ity  team  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  score 
of  4  to  3  in  an  overtime  game. 

The  Winter  Term 
Began  on  Tuesday,  January  loth. 


In  Memoriam 


Edward  Gay  Mason,  '60,  of  the  Corporation,  who  died  in 
Chicago  on  Sunday,  December  18. 
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CONCERNING  THINGS  LITERARY. 

To-day  the  absence  of  great  genius  is  often  and  loudly 
lamented,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  that  art  is  fallen  and  dying. 
So  that  people  at  times  almost  despise  the  literature  and  other 
arts  of  the  day,  thinking  them  of  little  or  no  value.  And  the 
giving  of  praise,  faint  or  unstinted,  to  a  contemporary  is  met 
with  the  mournful  evocation  of  some  great  name  that  is  gone 
from  the  Present  into  a  rank  among  the  beacons  of  the  Past 
.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  it  is  regrettable  that  the  great  figures^ 
the  Titans,  are  dead  and  vanished,  now  only  living  memories; 
so  that  we  feel,  as  it  were,  little  and  unimportant  and  turn  lov- 
ingly to  preceding  greatness,  or  scan  longingly  the  horizon 
where  new  names  are  rising,  hoping  to  find  some  equal  to  our 
admirations.  And  when  we  have  measured  them  and  found 
them  lesser,  we  turn  disappointedly  away  as  though  what  we 
had  were  worthless  and  unlovely.  That  we  have  to-day  no 
genius  of  the  first  order  is  indubitable,  but  that  Art  is  lesser  than 
it  was  is  wholly  false  ...  As  Art  undulates,  rising  and 
falling,  growing  and  waning  ceaselessly  through  all  periods,  so 
it  is  now  concentrated,  now  spread  into  innumerous  divisions. 
One  who  has  journeyed  through  a  region  of  tremendous  sky- 
scaling  peaks  and  deep  valleys,  and  has  come  to  a  waving  table- 
land, finds  it  low;  but  its  average  height  above  the  sea  is  equal 
to  if  not  greater  than  that  of  the  mountains.  So  at  one  time 
literature  is  concentrated  in  a  few  supreme  geniuses,  and  at 
another  spread  out  among  hundreds  of  men  of  exquisite  talents. 
But  the  quality  is  always  unchanging.  ...  If  we  turn 
back  fifty  years  we  find  a  splendid  group  of  names,  glories 
of  our  literature,  men  of  undying  fame;  and  to-day  not  one! 
But  outside  of  these  men  how  wretched,  paltry  and  altogether 
worthless  is  the  product  of  the  time.  Save  for  the  great  men 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  is  not  worse  than  mediocre.  But 
to-day  in  place  of  each  genius  we  have  twenty  men  of  talent; 
all  the  parts  of  the  preceding  work  are  seized  on  and  developed^ 
subtilised  and  well  nigh  exhausted — all  by  different  men. 
And  there  is  a  general  perfection  of  literature  unknown  fifty 
years  ago,  while  painting,  etching  and  the  kindred  arts  are 
advanced  incomparably  beyond  the  dreams  of  that  time.     If 
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you  will  take  the  average  of  Art  to-day  you  will  find  that  it  is 
at  least  equivalent  to  the  splendour  of  what  has  preceded. 
.  .  .  Now  I  am  not  saying  that  things  are  to-day  necessarily 
for  the  better,  and  that  the  supreme  stars  are  not  to  be  watched 
and  longed  for;  I  only  wish  to  indicate  that  Art  is  to-day  in  no 
despicable  state,  that  it  is  only  dispersed  in  countless  channels ; 
for  it  is  to-day  as  ever  the  most  visible  manifestation  of  that 
which  is,  when  rightly  understood,  the  noblest,  fairest  thing 
of  all — ^the  Beautiful. 

4c  4c  4t  4c 

Ben  Jonson.  His  Volpone  or  The  Foxe.  A  new  edition  with 
.  .  .  a  frontispiece,  five  initial  letters  and  a  cover  design 
illustrative  and  decorative  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  New  York: 
John  Lane:  The  Bodley  Head.    $2.50. 

To-day   there  are  very   few   books   with   illustrations   and 
decorations  in  black  and  white  that  do  not  show  the  influence 
of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  an  influence  that  is  usually  for  evil  since 
the  product  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  his  mannerisms  without 
any  of  his  great  talent.     But  there  could  be  no  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  his  art  greater  than  the  fact  that  when  he  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  he  had  deeply  influenced  the  work  of 
his  contemporaries.     .    .     .    The  art  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  is 
profoundly  original  and  personal,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
sense,   imitative,   for   it   is    "intensely   reminiscent    .     .     . 
ingeniously  retrospective."    The  elements  of  his  art  he  gath- 
ered from  all  sotu'ces  and  all  times,  Iside  by  side  with  the 
influence  of  Mantegna  or  Burne  Jones  are  traces  of  Hokousai; 
"but  what  he  took  he  endowed  with  a  fantastic  and  fasci- 
nating originality";  out  of  all  these  diverse  materials  he  made 
something  absolutely  and  wholly  his  own,  altogether  different 
from  the  work  of  any  one  else.     ...     A  thousand  and  one 
objections  to  Beardsley 's  work  are  often  made;    that  he  is 
untrue  to  life,  that  his  anatomy  is  impossible,  that  there  is  no 
atmosphere  in  his  drawings,  and  so  forth ;  all  of  which  criticism 
is  perfectly  true  and  perfectly  worthless.     For  about  such 
things  he  cared  nothing  nor  even  tried  to  attain  them,  his  aim 
l>eing  other.     "Eliminating,  therefore,  all  that  must  not  be 
expected  from  his  art — ^mere  illustration,  realism,  symbolism 
^uid  naturalism — in  what,  may  be  asked,  does  his  supreme 
achievement  consist?    He  has  decorated  white  sheets  of  paper 
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as  they  have  never  been  decorated  before."  No  slight  or 
mean  achievement  this,  for  decorative  art  is  as  high  a  branch 
as  any,  and  needs  for  its  appreciation  no  little  understanding. 
Beardsley's  drawings  are  exquisitely  beautiful  decorations, 
made  within  an  inexpressibly  dextrous  handling  of  masses  of 
black  and  white,  shapes  and  forms  that  are  in  themselves  and 
by  their  contrast  with  one  another  beautiful.  This  is  the  very 
basis  and  essence  of  his  art,  and  must  be  thoroughly  recognized 
before  his  work  can  be  appreciated.  We  must  criticise  an 
artist's  success  in  attaining  that  which  he  wishes  to  do,  not 
blaming  him  for  what  he  does  not  seek: — Beardsley's  aim  was 
decoration  and  he  has  reached  it  as  have  but  few  others.  .  .  . 
And  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  very  greatest  master 
of  line  pure  and  simple  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  pro- 
duced. For  sheer  beauty  and  exquisite  perfection  of  line  his 
work  is  unrivalled.  In  almost  any  of  his  drawings  one  finds 
the  figures  unnatural  and  untrue  to  life;  but  about  realism 
he  cared  nothing,  being  preoccupied  with  something  else. 
For  these  same  curious  figures  have  gained  by  the  sacrifice  a 
strange  and  flawless  loveliness  of  line  that  is  an  untiring  delight 
to  the  eye,  and  a  splendid  artistic  achievement.  Beardsley 
did  not  try  to  draw  people  as  they  are;  seeking  one  of  the 
noblest  attractions  of  art,  he  was  producing  lines  in  themselves 
beautiful.  .  .  .  And  to  gain  these  decorative  effects 
Beardsley  conventionalised  most  things  in  the  way  that  is  com- 
mon in  Greek  and  in  Japanese  art.  Of  a  thing  he  gives  only 
as  it  were  an  abstraction;  only  that  which  is  typical  of  a 
class,  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the  individual 
being  left  out.  Not  but  what  he  can  render  individual  expres- 
sion splendidly  and  in  a  few  lines,  as  is  shown  in  that  remark- 
able drawing  "The  Repentance  of  Mrs.  ..."  But  for 
the  purposes  of  decoration  he  usually  conventionalises,  and 
presents  only  types.  ...  A  large  part  of  Beardsley's 
work  is  permeated  with  the  grotesque.  The  exact  meaning  of 
this  is  difficult  to  convey,  for  the  word  is  so  often  misused  as  a 
synonym  for  the  unsuccessful  and  unartistic;  "A  subject  little 
understood,  it  belongs  to  the  dim  ways  of  criticism — ^true  gro- 
tesque is  not  the  art  either  of  primitives  or  decadents,  but  that 
of  skilled  and  accomplished  workmen  who  have  reached  the 
zenith  of  a  peculiar  convention,  however  confined  and  limited 
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that  convention  may  be."  And  Beardsley's  work  is  full  of  a 
grotesque  that  is  remarkable  and  beautiful,  and  that  is,  in  its 
own  peculiar,  modem  way,  as  truly  artistic  as  the  grotesque 
that  is  essential  to  Gk)thic  art.  ...  In  the  few  years  of 
his  life,  Aubrey  Beardsley  produced  work  that  will  always  be 
reviled  by  the  many  and  misunderstood  by  some  whose  sense 
of  the  beautiful  cannot  comprise  this  strange  form,  but  work 
that  for  power  of  technique  and  true  artistic  qualities  will  rank 
high  among  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

— ^And  the  few  drawings  for  "Volpone"  that  he  finished 
before  his  death  are  among  his  best  work.     .     .    .    The  frontis- 
piece is  very  remarkable;  what  could  be  finer  than  the  expres- 
sion of  Volpone's  face  rendered  so  subtlely  with  a  few  dextrous 
and  expressive  lines?    than  the  hair  handled  with  so  nicely 
decorative  an  effect?    Then  the  lines  of  the  robe,  and  of  the 
outstretched  foot  are  so  beautiful  and  so  perfect;  and  the  bare 
unadorned  white  contrasts  so  strikingly  with  the  black  of  the 
doorway  against  which  it  is  relieved.    And  the  richness  of  tex- 
ture in  the  hangings  is  so  well  rendered  by  the  flowing  and 
expressive  lines,  while  the  altar-like  pile  of  riches  between 
them  has  all  the  elaboration  and  rich  intricacy  of  detail  that 
Beardsley  loved,  without  the  confusion  that  in  some  of  the 
earlier  drawings  results.    The  whole  thing  is  at  once  so  decor- 
ative and  so  expressive  of  the  character;   and  the  marvelous 
technique  of  it  can  never  fail  to  delight.     .    .     .    The  initial 
letters  are  especially  interesting  because  the  customary  pen 
and  ink  has  been  discarded;  they  all  have,  and  especially  the 
one  for  the  fifth  act  with  its  strange  contrast  between  the 
grotesque  figure  of  the  satyr  and  the  tranquil  classic  landscape 
that  forms  the  background,  a  subdued  richness  and  sump- 
tuousness  combined  with  a  "solemn  melancholy  dignity"  that 
is  altogether  admirable  and  very  beautiful.     .    .    .    The  cover 
is  very  decorative  if  a  trifle  too  ornate,  and  lacking  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  splendid  one  for  Wharton's  "Sappho." 

The  book  has  an  exceedingly  good  essay  on  Jonson,  by  Mr. 
Vincent  O'SulHvan  and  a  very  interesting  account  of  Beardsley, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Ross;   and  the  whole  volume  is  printed  and 
gotten  up  in  a  way  that  deserves  high  praise. 
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Pcm  And  The  Young  Shepherd,     By  Maurice  Hewlett.    London 
and  New  York:  John  Lane:  The  Bodley  Head.    $1.25. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Hewlett  published  a  little  book  called 
"Earthwork  Out  of  Tuscany,"  so  full  of  exquisite  style,  fine 
fancy  and  keen  critical  ability,  that  it  took  rank  among  those  who 
knew  of  it,  only  below  Pater's  "Renaissance"  and  almost,  per- 
haps, quite  on  a  level  with  Vernon  Lee's  lovely  italianate  essays. 
The  book  was  really  so  charming,  it  seized  on  the  imagination 
so  strongly,  it  was  so  finely  interpretive  and  evocative  that  it 
filled  one  with  admiration  and  with  high  hopes  for  the  author. 
.  .  .  Then  last  year  there  came  "The  Forest  Lovers"  which 
with  all  its  charm  and  attractiveness  was  not  altogether  what 
one  had  expected  from  Mr.  Hewlett.  And  now  there  appears 
this  "Pan  And  The  Young  Shepherd,"  that  can  but  grievously 
disappoint  his  admirers,  it  is  so  very  poor,  so  hopelessly 
wooden  and  devoid  of  loveliness. 

A  pastoral  is  in  its  essence  a  convention,  and  to  be  success- 
ful must  have  in  the  handling  an  exquisite  skill.     It  must  be 

"Un  repos  naif  des  pieces  ameres, 

Un  peu  de  musique,  un  peu  de  Watteau" 


that  is  treated  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy.  It  needs 
artifice  as  well  as  art,  for  it  is  an  artificial  form  and  must  have 
the  charm  of  a  lovely  convention,  whether  it  be  an  eighteenth 
century  rococo  pastoral  or  one  of  nature  in  "what  you  will'* 
time.  But  Mr.  Hewlett  lamentably  lacks  dexterity,  the 
charm  of  artifice  and  that  skill  of  touch  which  makes  style. 
His  pastoral  is  no  pastoral,  for  it  is  crude  and  altogether  uncon- 
vincing. 

The  characters  in  this  kind  of  literature  are  of  course  mere 
marionettes,  but  they  must  have  their  attributes  and  properties, 
and  must  move  with  grace.  But  these  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses are  mere  uncostumed  wooden  puppets  that  can  be 
changed  from  part  to  part  at  will;  one  can  not  tell  one  from 
another,  for  all  their  characteristics  have  been  forgotten  and 
left  unexpressed. 

Style  is  a  primary  requisite  for  a  pastoral,  and  this  Mr. 
Hewlett,  who  can  write  so  beautifully,  strange  to  say,  in  this 
book  wholly  lacks.  What  could  be  more  unlovely  and  ill- 
written  than  this:  "Cheer  then,  cheer  then,  pretty  maid,  for  I 
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at  least  will  be  true."  And  the  endeavour  to  attain  an  archaic 
style  does  not  give  the  effect  of  a  bygone  time  as  in  Morris' 
splendid  tales;  it  is  merely  unnatural  and  ugly,  evidently 
unmanageable.  It  is  hopelessly  ill-written,  this  pastoral, 
and  altogether  wooden. 

— I  think  that  I  have  seen  somewhere  that  this  "Pan  And 

The  Young  Shepherd"  is  an  early  work  of  Mr.  Hewlett's;  it 

is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is,  for  it  were  a  great  pity  to  see  the  talent 

that  produced  "Earthwork   Out  of  Tuscany"  retrograde  to 

such  work  as  this. 

Dream  Days,    By  Kenneth  Grahame.    New  York  and  London: 
John  Lane:  The  Bodley  Head.    $1.25. 

There  are  in  literature  few  subjects  more  difficult  than  the 
child.  They  are  so  subtile  in  emotion,  children,  and  the  sig^s 
which  they  show  are  so  faint  and  elusive;  for  their  feelings  are 
infinitely  delicate  because  of  the  freshness  of  their  perceptive 
powers.  Faint,  passing  things  that  leave  untouched  the  worn 
sensibilities  of  the  grown  create  in  them  emotions  of  great  force 
•  .  .  emotions  sprung  of  small  causes  that  yet  impress  deeply 
and  leave  vivid  recollections  to  rise  in  after  years.  Their  imagi- 
nation is  so  lively,  so  tremendously  potent,  and  so  easily  aroused 
that  out  of  slight  events  it  creates  lasting  realities ;  to  them  some- 
pure  creation  of  fancy  is  more  real  and  more  truly  a  part  of 
their  life  than  some  fact  of  their  daily  existence,  and  thus  they 
have  infinite  and  exquisite  possibilities  of  pleasure  that  can 
never  be  open  to  those  who  have  passed  on  to  later  times. 
Some  pleasure,  small  to  older  eyes,  is  to  them  possessed  of  a 
keenness  that  is  never  felt  when  the  faculties  are  less  fresh. 
But  if  this  power  of  enjoyment  be  theirs,  they  have  to  pay  for 
it,  as  for  all  lovely  things  worth  having,  with  a  capability  of 
sufiFering  more  subtile  if  less  enduring  than  that  of  men  and 
women.  If  children  can  take  pleasure  in  small  things,  it  is 
equally  true  that  only  a  slight  event  is  needed  to  throw  them 
into  a  very  agony  of  sorrow;  and  these  griefs  so  tremendously 
real  and  so  sad  are  so  seldom  understood  by  the  persons  who 
so  heedlessly  cause  them,  through  mere  lack  of  perception. 
For  the  child  is  often  incomprehensible  because  it  is  in  a  way 
dumb  like  the  animals;  its  experiences  are  all  "uncomprehended, 
tmanalysed,  only  felt,"  and  it  is  only  in  later  years  that  they 
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are  understood,  often  pityingly,  in  retrospect  Being  without 
self-consciousness  the  child  can  not  reveal  itself,  and  is  there-, 
fore  comprehensible  only  to  very  subtile  and  delicate  eyes. 
.  .  .  For  these  reasons  the  child  in  literature  is  usually  a 
flat  failure;  a  stumbling-block  even  to  the  realists,  ;:hildren  in 
books  are  as  a  rule  the  veriest  wire-drawn  puppets.  One 
can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  successful  pictures  of 
the  child.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  such  exquisite  portraits 
and  such  delicate  interpretations  as  those  in  a  ''Child's  Garden 
of  Verse"  are  so  lastingly  delightful. 

This  is  the  charm  of  Mr.  Grahame's  writings;  they  are  lovely 
evocations  of  "those  memorable  days  that  move  in  procession, 
their  heads  just  out  of  the  mist  of  years  long  dead."  For  Mr. 
Grahame  does  not  write  from  without,  studying  children  with 
the  eyes  of  a  man  and  an  author.  Able  to  turn  backwards 
and  pass  into  the  vanished  children,  he  lingers  with  a  loving 
tenderness  over  their  least  and  faintest  emotions,  writing 
wholly  from  their  standpoint,  like  a  child  suddenly  come  to  self- 
consciousness  and  able  to  analyse  and  describe  its  sensations. 
It  is  always  Harold  or  some  other  of  the  little  characters  who 
speaks,  never  the  author  who  is  only  seen  momentarily  in  faunt 
and  delightful  glimpses  of  humour.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  gift 
to  keep  the  freshness  and  keenness  of  intuition  that  gives  a 
real  understanding  of  the  child,  and  a  still  greater  one  to  be 
able  to  express  this  comprehension  so  exquisitely  and  so  truly. 

B.    B.    ML. 
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Just  before  the  Holidays  the  Saint  and  the  University  were  treated  to  a 
xnost  interesting  literary  discussion — so  called.    The  **News"  criticized 
'Ae  contents  of  the  December  Lit.     Some  of  the  editors  of  the  latter  paper 
:tfound  the  criticism  unpalatable  and  answered  the  **  News  "  rather  sharply. 
^s  to  the  merits  of  the  case  the  Saint  has  nothing  to  say.    As  to  the  value 
of  the  discussion  there  can  be  only  one  opinion.     It  was  the  best  thing, 
considered  in  connection  with  college  literature,  that  has  happened  for 
-many  a  long  day  in  the  University.    When  the  **  News  "  announced  last 
spring  that  it  would  publish  a  criticism  each  month  of  the  contents  of  the 
**  Courant "  and  **  Lit.,"  more  than  one  person  must  have  been  doubtful  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.     Where  was  a  critic  with  sufficient  literary 
Icnowledge  and  ability  to  successfully  cope  with  the  tremendous  task 
l>efore  him,  to  be  found  ?    Surely  there  was  no  such  person  on  the  *'  News." 
Tet,  with  that  indomitable  perseverance  which  is  characteristic  of  journal- 
ism as  well  as  other  things  at  Yale,  the  '*  News  "  not  only  sought  but  found 
a  critic  competent  to  undertake  and  carry  through  the  scheme.    Though 
the  Lit.  may  not  always  find  it  compatible  with  its  dignity  to  agree  with 
this  critic's  views,  the  Saint  feels  called  upon  to  congratulate  the  **  News 
on  its  critic.    And  to  congratulate  the  critic  on  having  done  more  to  help 
the  Yale  Lit.  and  Yale  literature  along  the  **  straight  and  narrow  path, 
than  any  one  person  that  it  has  been  the  Saint's  good  fortune  to  meet. 


'*TO  MILADY  IN  AN  OLD  GARDEN.  " 


f» 


>r 


L 

The  lark  bursts  out  from  sleep's  dark  prison-doors 

Forth  to  the  splendid  freedom  of  a  trill ; 

The  mavis  swells  his  breast-notes  in  one  thrill 

Of  joy's  All-Hail  ;  and  from  a  pathless  lair 

The  virgin  ferns  toss  up  their  dripping  hair. 

While  heliotrope's  bright  blossoms  bloom  more  bright 

Because  Milady  with  her  eyes'  soft  light 

Now  gazes  on  them,  and  effulgence  pours. 

n. 

When  in  the  tangled  garden  of  my  heart 
You  step,  my  sweet,  youth's  bird  trills  of  yore. 
Life's  lark  his  day-dawn  thirst  for  singing  slakes  ; 
And  when  the  sunbeams  from  your  deep  eyes  dart. 
E'en  basest  self  which  ne'er  a  flow'ret  bore 
With  all  my  nobler  nature  new  life  takes. 

— Nassau  Lit. 
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SONNST. 

The  pale  round  moon  in  shiinmeting  robes  of  white 
Is  wandering  mid  the  misty  inaie  of  gleams 
Overhead,  and  e'er  with  mournful  mellow  beuna 
Reveals  the  myriad  mysteries  of  night. 

Not  e'en  the  slumbering  waters  heed  the  sprite 
Who  trips  50  lightly  o'er  the  waves  and  seems 
To  rouse  dull  darkness  from  her  dismal  dreamt 

With  mitiored  torches  scattered  in  his  flight. 

And,  dear  heart,  while  the  glimmeilng  shore-liKbIS  pay 
Faint  flickering  homage  to  yon  yellow  Queen, 

And  everywhere  the  skulking  shadows  play 
At  hide  and  seek  with  streaks  of  silvery  sheen. 
Fleet  Cupid,  dancing  round  our  skiff,  lets  fall 
love's  wonder-woven  mantle  over  all. 

—  Waltyan  Uttrmry  MtntUf. 
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SMOKING   TOBACCO, 

The  pipe  smoker  in  search  of  the  best  can  do  no  belter  thaa  avmll  Umsdf 
of  Its  excellent  qualities. 

It  is  theor^nd/CubeCut  and  never  successfully  Imitated. 
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YALE  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

TTI /"HAT  Yale  needs  for  her  next  President  is  a 
^^  successful  business  man,  who  will  look  at  the 
problems  of  the  University  from  the  broad  standpoint  of 
the  outsider."  More  fully,  this  oft-expressed  idea  would 
seem  to  be  about  as  follows.  The  "business  man"  has  been 
successful  in  getting  money  for  himself,  therefore  he  will  be 
successful  in  getting  money  for  the  University.  He  has 
successfully  handled  the  problems  that  have  met  him  in 
his  business,  therefore  he  will  be  equally  successful  in 
handling  those  of  the  University.  He  has  been  accustomed 
to  look  at  the  University  from  the  "standpoint  of  an  out- 
sider/' has  seen  from  this  standpoint  where  her  policy  has 
been  at  fault,  and  where  the  University  is  most  lacking — in 
the  eyes  of  the  world — therefore,  when  he  becomes 
President,  he  will  be  prepared  to  right  these  shortcomings 
and  mistakes. 

This  would  seem  to  show  that  most  Yale  men  also 
look  at  the  University  "from  the  broad  standpoint  of  the 
outside";    that    they — the    "old    graduates" — ^value    her 
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according  to  the  external  show  that  she  can  make  mudi 
more  than  for  the  internal  spirit  that  impels  her  to  accom- 
plish what  she  can  with  what  she  already  has.  To  the  under- 
graduate this  attitude  appears  strange  and  unnatural.  He 
can  only  hope  that  it  comes  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
problems  that  really  face  the  University,  rather  than  from 
a  deliberate  desire  on  the  part  of  the  alumni  to  see  accom- 
plished what  must  be  the  inevitable  under  the  "successful 
business  man." 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  commonly  said  to  be  "how 
to  get  the  money  necessary  to  th€  proper  and  natural 
growth  of  the  University."  For  a  time  we  asked  for 
buildings — we  are  still  asking  for  them,  but,  of  late,  the 
cry  for  money  with  which  to  endow  professorships  has 
become  louder  and  louder,  until  to-day  it  is  considered, 
I  believe,  the  greatest  need  of  the  University.  How  does 
Yale  use  the  men  and  the  buildings  that  she  already  has? 

Under  the  present  system  of  keeping  each  department 
separate  and  distinct  from  every  other  department,  and 
allowing  only  the  men  in  that  department  to  attend  the 
courses  offered  by  it,  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  three 
professors  in  three  different  departments  of  the  University 
giving  courses  and  lecturing  on  identically  the  same  sub- 
ject—each having  his  own  building  and  corps  of  assistants. 
For  at  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  University  three 
departments  of  Chemistry,  two  of  English,  two  of  Physics, 
two  of  Economics,  two  of  Modem  Languages,  two  of  His- 
tory, and  any  number  of  Mathematics.  At  the  head  of  each, 
there  is  a  man  presumably  fitted  to  teach  his  subject.  It  can 
be  said,  quite  truthfully,  that  for  the  most  part  the  head  of  a 
department  lectures,  leaving  the  more  time-taking  drudgery 
to  his  subordinates.  In  a  well-built  lecture  room  it  can  be 
very  little  harder  to  speak  to  an  hundred  than  to  fifty  men. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  chances  are  that  instead  of 
one  professor  lecturing  to  an  hundred,  there  will  be  two 
professors,  each  lecturing  to  fifty — or  perhaps  one  lecturing 
to  ninety  and  nine  and  the  other  to  one.     The  waste  of 
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time  and  energy,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  this  system,  is 
manifest.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  besides,  that  the  best 
professor  is  often  out  of  the  reach  of  a  student,  merely 
because  he  happens  to  be  in  another  department — ^the  one 
man  often  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  professor  that  are 
denied  to  the  ninety  and  nine.  Thus  we  find  the  best 
known  EngUsh  professor  lecturing  to  Sheflf.  men  only — 
inaccessible  to  the  Qassical  student.  The  same  is  true, 
to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  in  regard  to  buildings;  so 
thajt  for  a  long  time  the  Academical  department  had 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories  far  surpassing  those  of 
the  Scientific  School. 

It  requires,  I  believe,  about  $100,000  to  found  a  chair: 
$200,000  will  build  quite  a  respectable  laboratory  or  recita- 
tion hall.  To  use  the  tripartite  chemical  department  as  an 
example:  if  one  man  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  different 
departments  or  branches,  there  would  be  the  $200,000, 
necessary  to  pay  the  other  two  professors,  ready  to  be 
invested  in  a  laboratory.  Yet  this  arithmetic,  simple  as  it 
seems,  does  not,  of  course,  prove  that  one  man  could  do 
the  work  that  it  requires  three  men  to  accomplish,  under 
the  present  system.  Yale  needs  twice  as  many  men  and 
twice  as  many  professorships  as  she  has.  But  what  she 
docs  not  need  is  twice  as  many  professors  all  teaching  the 
same  thing.  In  the  Academic  department  one  professor, 
with  his  assistants,  teaches  inorganic  chemistry,  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry  and  chemical 
theory.  The  same  is  practically  true  of  each  of  the  depart- 
ments in  the  Scientific  School.  To-day  a  man  is  hardly 
expected  to  be  an  authority  on  all  the  branches  of  the 
science  which  he  makes  his  life-work.  The  general 
practitioner  in  medicine  is  giving  place  to  the  specialist. 
And  what  is  true  in  medicine  is  equally  true  in  chemistry, 
physics,  literature  and  mathematics.  Yet  the  University 
requires  that  her  professors  should  be  "general  practi- 
tioners"—each  man  acting  as  doctor,  surgeon  and  nurse 
to  his  own  department,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  die  for  lack  of  care,  as  far  as  he  is  concertved. 
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Such  are  the  internal  problems  that  will  confront  the 
next  president.  Is  the  "successful  business  man"  the  one 
to  g^pple  with  them?  To  properly  run  a  university  takes 
something  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  business 
methods.  Every  reputable  newspai>er  is  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  man  "specially  fitted  and  trained  for  his 
position"  to  be  librarian  of  the  Congressional  library. 
They  do  not  say  that  a  successful  business  man  is  fitted 
for  the  position.  Yet  the  problems  that  will  face  the  next 
President  of  Yale  will  be  as  purely  technical  as  those  of  the 
librarian  at  Washington.  When  the  Scientific  School 
chose  a  director  it  chose  neither  a  business  man  nor  an 
outsider.  Yet  the  president  must  be  to  the  whole  Univer- 
sity what  the  director  is  to  the  Scientific  School. 

It  can  be  urged,  of  course,  that  the  professors  act  as  an 
advisory  board  to  the  President.  But  is  it  likely  that  a  man 
at  the  head  of  a  department  will  advise  consolidation  with 
another  department  in  which  he,  as  likely  as  not,  would 
not  be  the  head?  And  bi-  or  tri-  partizan  boards  have  been 
proved  failures  too  often  to  appeal  to  the  business  man. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question  of  the  "success- 
ful business  man"  versus  "the  man  specially  trained  for  his 
position  by  years  of  close  connection  with  the  University." 
The  policy  of  the  business  man  will  be  one  of  getting 
money  and  erecting  fine  buildings.  Even  supposing  he  is 
a  Yale  graduate,  after  having  considered  the  University, 
for  years,  "from  the  broad  standpoint  of  an  outsider,"  he 
will  hardly  appreciate  or  understand  that  we  to-day,  with 
customs  and  traditions  very  different  from  those  he  knew, 
are  striving  to  preserve  the  same  "spirit"  that  animated 
Yale  when  he  was  in  college.  The  policy  that  sacrificed 
the  Fence  to  Osbom  Hall  and  that  erected  Vanderbilt, 
coupled,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
present  administration,  with  a  very  just  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  college  custom  and  tradition,  has  been  often  and 
severely  criticized.  When  the  successful  business  man — ^with 
his  unlimited  power  to  get  money — gets  the  reins  of  this 
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policy  in  his  hands,  what  are  we  to  expect?    That  the  new 

Yale,  with  its  fine  buildings,  will  hesitate  to  crush  out  the 

old  Yale?     Or  that  this  progressive  spirit  will  pay  much 

attention  to  such  a  small  thing  as  sentiment?     Yet  it  has 

been  whispered,  "better  the  old  Brick  Row  and  democracy, 

than  Vanderbik  and  its  loss."     As  I  have  already  said,  the 

administration  under  which  Osbom  Hall  and  Vanderbilt 

were   erected  has  not   been   out   of  sympathy   with  the 

underg^duate  and   his  traditions.     When  Osbom   Hall 

necessitated  the  taking  down  of  the  Fence,  it  was  not 

destroyed — it  was  moved.     As  the  classes  grew  in  numbers, 

the  rush  became  dangerous.     Instead  of  being  abolished, 

it  was  merely  pruned  of  its  dangerous  features.      Some 

years    ago   the    Freshmen    at    the    Promenade     Concert 

indulged  in  a  free  fight  with  the  Sophomores.     To-day 

the  management  counts  on  the  Freshman  to  furnish,  in  a 

gentlemanly  way,  his  share  of  the  entertainment.     Under 

a  wise  directing  hand,  what  was  at  one  time  a  most  shameful 

proceeding  has  been  changed  into  an  amusing  and  not 

only  a  harmless,  but  a  good  class  custom.     It  is  by  these 

class  customs  that  college  spirit  is  fostered,  and  it  is  in 

them  that  a  large  part  of  the  college  training,  by  many 

considered  larger  and  more  valuaible  than  all  the  curriculum 

of  the  recitation  room,  is  acquired.     Yet  how  many  fathers 

are  out  of  sympathy  with  their  son's  desire  to  play  football! 

Is  it  likely,  then,  that  the  "successful  business  man"  would 

appreciate  this  spirit  in  other  men's  sons,  or  see  that  custom 

is  more  valuable  than  a  new  dormitory,  or  half  a  dozen 

professorships?     Is  it  probable  that  he  will  make  his  policy 

jfive  way  to  what  he  will,  in  all  likelihood,  consider  the 

^whims  of  the  undergraduate? 

Strange  to  say,  the  criticism  of  Vanderbilt  and  Osbom 

Hall  has  come,  in  large  part,  from  those  very  men  who 

-5ire  to-day  urging* the  selection  of  "the  successful  business 

^man"  for  president.     Do  not  these  two  buildings  typify 

^he  very  policy  for  which  this  man  will  stand?     Osbpm 

Sail,  with  its  prominent  position,  seems  to  the  visitor,  that 
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is  the  outside  world,  very  fine.  It  was  for  this  building 
that  the  most  honored  of  Yale's  institutions — the  Fence — 
was  sacrificed.  Vanderbilt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perfect — 
for  the  man  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  perfection.  And 
perfection  is  so  seldom  found  in  this  world  that  the  men 
who  have  attained  it  seem  most  unwilling  to  leave  it,  even 
for  such  a  pleasure  as  sitting  on  the  Fence.  Osbom  Hall 
set  a  precedent  for  displacing  the  old  Yale  for  the  new. 
Vanderbilt  has  done  more  to  destroy  democracy  than  any 
one  thing  in  Yale.  It  lies  with  the  next  president  to  decide 
whether  internal  arrangement  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  external 
show,  whether  traditions  and  customs  and  "spirit"  are  to  go 
down  before  the  demand  for  luxuries — or  whether  the  old 
Yale  is  to  be  made  into  the  new  by  rearranging  the  interior 
instead  of  decorating  the  exterior,  and  the  old  spirit  pre- 
served in  defiance  of  wealth  and  aristocracy.  He  must 
decide  whether  the  warning  that  came  at  so  opportune  a 
time  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  is  to  pass 
unheeded,  or  whether  Yale  is  to  turn  back,  while  yet  there 
is  time,  from  the  false  goal  toward  which  she  has  been 
tending. 

The  question  is  one  as  important  as  it  is  delicate.  Is 
it  not  one  to  be  answered  by  a  man  whom  long  and  intimate 
connection  with  the  University  has  made  cognizant  of  its 
conditions,  to-day — one  who  has  watched  and  knows  the 
internal  problems  that  will  confront  the  President— one 
who  has  had  the  chance  to  see  how  wisely  the  President 
we  are  losing  has  acted  toward  the  undergraduate?  Is 
not  this  a  question  for  a  man  specially  trained  for  his  posi- 
tion rather  than  one  for  "the  successful  business  man,  who 
will  look  at  the  problems  of  the  University  from  the  broad 
standpoint  of  an  outsider?" 

Isham  Henderson. 
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GEORGE    MEREDITH    AND    HIS    PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL NOVEL. 

Guy  Mortimer  Carleton,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MR.  GEORGE  MEREDITH  is  the  precursor  of  a  new 
school  of  fiction,  the  fiction  "which  is  the  summary 
of  actual  life,  the  within  and  without  of  us."  He  heralds 
the  novel  based  on  the  philosophy  necessary  for  a  true 
appreciation  of  human  nature.  For  the  wooden  puppets 
which  the  novelist  hitherto  has  so  often  made  to  dance  at 
his  will,  Mr.  Meredith's  philosophy  substitutes  men  and 
women  of  flesh  and  blood.  Breathless  escapes  of  the  hero, 
fine  frenzies  of  the  heroine,  conventional  scenes  of  pathos 
and  humor,  sharp  social  satire  have  no  place  in  his  "philo- 
sophical novel."  A  new  fiction,  it  pulsates  with  our  blood 
and  throbs  with  every  emotion  of  the  soul. 

The  Sentimentalist  and  the  Philistine  detest  it.  Of  the 
indecent  and  the  grossly  material,  Mr.  Meredith's  philos- 
ophy is  the  sworn  enemy.  The  romance  that  is  honest 
finds  a  sincere  friend  in  it.  Under  its  guidance  love  and 
true  sentiment,  the  heart  and  the  brain,  have  joined  in 
harmonious  union.  In  the  process  of  self-analysis,  cold 
selfish  thought  and  mad  passion  are  overcome;  in  the 
attainment  of  the  pure  and  perfect  love,  for  which  man  has 
suffered  and  toiled  in  vain  along  the  misleading  paths  of 
sentimentality,  the  true  aim  of  life  is  realized.  This  is  not 
the  work  of  a  moment;  for  Mr.  Meredith  concedes  that 
time,  space  and  circumstance  must  come  to  man's  aid 
before  true  love  can  be  enshrined  in  the  fleshly  temple.  In 
entering  the  soul  Love  will  undergo  change  from  cpntact 
with  the  grossness  of  the  body,  but  so  great  is  Mr. 
Meredith's  faith  in  human  nature  that  he  is  sure  Love  will, 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  make  for  herself  a  temple  fit  for 
her  rites. 
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The  method  of  the  "philosophical  novel"  is  Comedy. 
With  Moliere,  Mr.  Meredith  holds  that  true  comedy  is  the 
"fountain  of  sound  sense/'  the  test  being  that  it  shall  cause 
thoughtful  laughter.  It  is  the  spirit  bom  of  the  social 
intelligence  which  loves  a  genuine  bit  of  romance  and  laughs 
not  at  true  sentiment.  Without  including  a  moral  it 
attempts  to  vindicate  justice,  reason  and  common  sense. 
Differing  from  satire,  which  leaves  a  sharp  sting  and  arouses 
loud  guffaws  at  the  expense  of  another's  feelings,  the  tone 
of  comedy  is  impersonal,  refined  and  intellectual,  causing 
a  smile,  rather  than  unrestrained  laughter.  "If  Comedy," 
he  says,  "watches  over  sentimentalism  with  a  birch-rod, 
she  is  not  opposed  to  romance.  You  may  love  and  warmly 
love,  so  long  as  you  are  honest.  Do  not  offend  reason." 
The  burlesque  and  the  coarse  are  quite  foreign.  True 
comedy  deals  with  the  inward  feelings  and  sensations,  with 
the  mind  rather  than  the  body.  Sentimentality  and  uni- 
versal egoism  are,  like  other  things,  best  attacked  on  their 
weakest  side — the  comic.  In  the  stniggle,  Mr.  Meredith 
is  confident  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  comedy  and  his 
vision  of  the  future  glows  with  the  marvelous  changes 
wrought.  When  society  comes  to  a  full  and  perfect 
comprehension  of  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  comedy, 
unreason  and  sentimentalism  will  yield  to  true  sentiment; 
optimism  and  pessimism  will  merge  in  meliorism;  social 
life  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  intellectual  plane. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  "philosophic  novel,"  from  his 
attack  on  sentimentalism  and  egoism  to  his  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  woman,  Mr.  Meredith  never  loses 
sight  of  the  prevalent  motive — ^the  study  of  the  soul- 
struggle.  With  keen  insight  he  dissects  away  the  senti- 
mental, the  self-worshipping  and  the  sensual,  laying  bare 
the  soul  itself.  All  shades  of  human  feeling,  all  the 
workings  of  the  mind,  the  motive  for  every  action,  are 
studied  with  the  greatest  care  in  this  analysis  of  the  struggle 
between  impulse  and  reason,  body  and  soul.  Summoning 
all  his  rich  poetic  fancy,  his  quick  sensitive  nature,  his  keen 
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comprehensive  powers  of  observation  and  his  fertile  and 
brilliant  imagination,  he  guides  us  into  a  new  world;  a 
world  where  every  action  tells  and  words  are  as  embodied 
thoughts;  the  world  of  throbbing  life  which  we  feel  but 
cannot  explain. 

Mr.  Meredith  turned  from  poetry  to  do  battle  against 
the  drivelling  sentimentality  and  weak  lachrymose  pathos 
that  were  so  prevalent  when  the  "Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel"  first  appeared.  In  the  careful  balancing  of  earnest 
thought  with  brilliant  fancy  this  novel  was  in  advance  of  the 
times;  but  the  rich  strain  of  poetry  and  the  divine  sweet 
union  of  youth,  love  and  nature  in  it  have  since  made  it 
famous.  The  attack  on  sentimentalism  is  not  clearly 
defined  in  it,  the  main  object  being  the  study  of  the  clash 
between  nature  and  an  artificial  system  of  education.  Sir 
Austin  Feverel,  a  recluse  and  misogynist,  follows  a  System 
in  the  education  of  his  ardent,  impulsive  son  Richard.  The 
antagonism  of  the  System  and  Nature  comes  to  a  head 
when  Richard  meets  Lucy: 

"The  little  skylark  went  up  above  her,  all  song,  to  the 
smooth  southern  cloud  lying  along  the  blue;  from  a  dewy 
copse  dark  over  her  nodding  hat  the  blackbird  fluted, 
calling  to  her  with  thrice  mellow  note;  the  king^sher 
flashed  emerald  out  of  green  osiers;  a  bow- winged  heron 
travelled  aloft,  seeking  solitude;  a  boat  slipped  toward  her, 
containing  a  dreamy  youth.  Surrounded  by  the  green 
shaven  meadows,  the  pastoral  summer  buzz,  the  weir-fall's 
thundering  white,  amid  the  breath  and  beauty  of  wild 
flowers,  she  was  a  bit  of  lovely  human  life  in  a  fair  setting; 
a  terrible  attraction  .  .  .  On  a  mag^c  shore,  and  to  a 
youth  educated  by  a  System,  strung  like  an  arrow  drawn 
to  the  head,  he,  it  might  be  guessed,  could  fly  fast  and  far 
with  her." 

In  the  end  nature  triumphs,  the  System  is  vanquished, 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  fair  young  wife  Lucy  and  the  blight- 
ing of  Richard's  life. 
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It  was  not  until  the  writing  of  "Sandra  Belloni"  that  Mr. 
Meredith  gauged  his  position  and  obtained  the  complete 
view  of  the  golden  fields  ahead.  In  the  character  of  Wilfred 
Pole,  who  "could  pledge  himself  to  eternity,  but  shrank 
from  being  bound  to  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morrow 
morning,"  he  lays  false  sentiment  bare  to  the  world. 
Wilfred  hovers  between  the  dictates  of  the  "Nice  Feelings" 
and  "Fine  Shades"  of  sentimentalism  and  his  genuine  love 
for  the  truthful,  passionate  Emilia.  His  reflection,  after 
rescuing  her  in  a  brawl  at  the  country  fair,  shows  the  lack 
of  harmony  between  nature  and  sentimentalism: 

"Horrible  pipe-smoke  pervaded  the  memory  of  her.  It 
seemed  to  his  offended  dainty  fancy  that  he  could  never 
dissociate  her  from  smoking-booths  and  abominably  bad 
tobacco  .  .  .  There  was  safety  in  being  distant  from 
her.  She  possessed  an  incomprehensible  attractiveness. 
She  was  at  once  powerful  and  pitiable;  so  that  while  he 
feared  her,  and  was  running  from  her  spells,  he  said,  from 
time  to  time,  "Poor  little  thing,"  and  deeply  hoped  she 
would  not  be  unhappy." 

Yet  despite  his  "offended  dainty  fancy,"  nature,  almost 
smothered  beneath  sentimentalism,  finally  conquers,  and 
Wilfred  realizes  "that  for  all  he  held  to  in  our  life  he  was 
dependent  on  another." 

In  accordance  with  his  philosophic  method  of  searching 
for  the  ultimate  causes,  Mr.  Meredith  endeavors  in  his 
dismemberment  of  sentimentalism  to  reach  the  fountain- 
head  by  keen  analysis  of  man.  The  brute  nature  of 
primitive  man,  half  tamed  into  submission  by  modern 
civilization,  he  finds  still  existing.  Egoism  and  vanity  are 
there,  strengthened  by  laws  and  conventionalities  that  man 
himself  has  established.  In  "The  Egoist,"  Sir  Willoughby 
Patteme,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  high  social  standing, 
is  an  example  of  the  innumerable  egoists  who  have  deluded 
the  world  into  bowing  before  them  as  models  of  the  perfect 
man.  Mr.  Meredith  takes  him  in  the  "love-season,  the 
carnival  of  egoism,"   and  analyses  his  character  in  the 
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minutest  detail.  The  demand  of  the  egoist  for  infinite 
purity  and  ultra-refinement  in  woman  is  traced  to  its 
foundation  in  the  sensual.  To  the  egoist,  Woman  is  as  an 
"inanimate  overwrought  polished  pure-metal  precious 
vessel,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  artificer,  for  him  to  walk 
away  with,  hugging,  call  his  own,  drink  of,  and  fill  and 
drink  of."  Her  spotless  bloom  isa  sacrifice  to  his  vanity, 
which  jealously  guards  its  possession.  There  is  something 
<rf  the  pathetic  in  his  selfish  desire  to  draw  around  him  a 
circle  of  friends,  especially  women,  for  whom  he  is  the  one 
being  of  the  world.  Through  his  love  of  self  he  lays  himself 
bare  to  the  discerning  world,  furnishing  it  with  the  delight- 
ful diversion  of  the  laughter  of  reason,  and  abundant 
material  for  sober  reflecticjn. 

As  a  result  of  this  scathing  analysis  of  the  male  character, 
Mr.  Meredith  has  advanced  from  his  position  of  indirect 
sympathy  and  friendliness  to  the  avowed  championing  of 
convention-shackled  woman.  According  to  him  the 
attitude  of  the  sexes  is  entirely  wrong;  woman  is  thrown 
on  her  defence  against  the  primitive  in  man  that  delights 
in  her  pursuit.  "Men  have  rounded  Seraglio  Point; 
they  have  not  yet  doubled  Cape  Turk,"  Diana  Merion 
tersely  remarks.  In  this  war  of  the  sexes,  which  Mr. 
Meredith  calls  "Ottoman  War"  as  viewed  from  the  male 
side,  woman  falls  back  on  the  resources  that  nature  has 
given  her — ^beauty  and  the  power  to  charm.  If  she  tries 
to  conform  to  the  egoist's  "waxwork  ideal,"  the  conflict 
between  the  natural  and  artificial  arises,  causing  irrational 
acts  and  coquetry  of  which  man  is  ever  complaining.  The 
conventional  ideas  and  customs  accompanying  marriage 
deprive  woman  of  the  occasion  and  the  circumstance  to  use 
her  functions.  In  "Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta,"  Lord 
Ormont  demands  the  unnatural  of  Aminta,  that  she  shall 
lose  her  identity  in  him.  That  he  does  her  a  gross  wrong 
in  thus  cramping  her,  Mr.  Meredith  is  convinced:  "The 
weak  may  be  wedded,  they  cannot  be  married,  to  Injustice. 
And  if  we  have  the  world  for  the  buttress  of  injustice,  then 
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is  nature  the  flaring  rebel;  there  is  no  fixed  order  possible. 
Laws  are  necessary  instruments  of  the  majority;  but  when 
they  grind  the  same  human  being  to  dust  for  their  mainten- 
ance, their  enthronement  is  the  rule  of  the  savage's  old 
deity,  sniffing  blood-sacrifice.  There  cannot  be  a  based 
society  upon  such  conditions." 

Mr.  Meredith  upholds  the  woman  who  dares  to  face  the 
consequences  of  a  revolt  from  the  conventionalities  that 
deprive  her  of  her  rights.  It  is  not  the  much-discussed 
question  of  political  enfranchisement  that  engages  him,  but 
intellectual  equality.  Woman's  greatest  need  is  brains  and 
the  ability  to  use  them.  The  best  test  of  society,  says  Mr. 
Meredith,  is  the  position  woman  occupies  in  it,  for  the  level 
of  its  intelligence  depends  upon  that  of  its  women.  Too 
long  has  she  been  held  in  bondage:  hitherto  but  a  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood,  capricious,  willful  and  unreasoning,  she 
has  bewildered  and  deluded  man.  To-day,  Mr.  Meredith 
urges  her  to  call  sound  reason  to  her  aid  if  she  expects  or 
hopes  to  become  the  equal  helpmeet  and  true  companion 
of  man.  The  feminine  ideal  of  the  "philosophical  novel'* 
is  a  woman  of  delicate  sensibilities,  delightful  wit,  loving 
honestly  and  realizing  the  charm  and  dignity  that  her 
womanhood  gives  her.  Neither  an  intangible  abstraction 
nor  a  faultless  creature  of  the  imagination,  she  is  to  be 
found,  delightfully  charming  in  her  mistakes,  in  the  world 
about  us.  It  is  for  this  woman  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  ever 
ready  with  excuses  and  explanations. 

To  the  "philosophical  novel"  nature  is  indispensable  by 
reason  of  her  influence  on  the  varying  moods  of  man.  Mr. 
Meredith's  descriptions  are  not  external  and  conventional; 
they  are  necessary  for  a  complete  appreciation  of  his  charac- 
ters in  whose  lives  they  are  a  part.  The  singing  of  the 
birds  on  a  bright  June  day,  the  soughing  of  the  rain-laden 
wind  of  the  southeast,  the  moonlight  on  the  fields  on  a 
frosty  November  night,  the  majesty  of  the  mountains,  the 
quiet  of  the  cool  green  recesses  of  the  valleys,  have  their 
effect  in  his  novels  as  in  real  life.     The  gladness  of  earth 
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is  in  our  blood  developing  the  intelligence,  raising  the  spirit 
in  sweet  longings,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Clara  Middleton, 
making  her  loathe  a  union  which  would  deprive  her  of  the 
mountain  freedom  she  loved. 

Mr.  Meredith  scorns  that  sentimental  love  of  nature 
which  looks  at  the  solitary  places,  the  wilds  and  the  remote 
valleys,  as  a  refuge  from  society.  True  knowledge  of 
nature,  he  contends,  is  secured  only  by  the  study  of  her 
through  man  himself;  not  by  close  confinement  to  the 
solitudes  nor  continued  residence  in  the  city,  but  by  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  from  nature  to  man.  The  strength 
that  she  loves  in  man  comes  from  battling  with  winter 
storms.  In  her  sunniest  as  well  as  coldest  moods  can  be 
found  the  spirit  of  love  and  joy,  bringing  Hfe  to  man,  not 
for  gross  sensual  enjoyment,  or  selfish  egoism,  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  endless  struggle  out  of  the  flesh  into  the 
pure  life  of  the  soul. 

Faithfully  serving  his  Muse,  never  debasing  her  in  servile 
bending  to  the  public  taste,  Mr.  Meredith  demands,  and 
with  good  right,  a  mental  effort  on  our  part  if  we  are  to 
follow  him  through  new  fields  in  pursuit  of  profitable 
diversion  and  intellectual  enjoyment  for  which  we  shall  be 
ever  grateful.  In  the  task  he  has  set  himself  he  has 
remained  a  true  artist.  Throughout  his  writings  he  has 
allowed  nothing  to  divert  him  from  his  twofold  purpose — 
the  ennobling  of  fiction  and  the  advancement  of  the  world 
by  urging  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  intellectual  gifts 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  us. 
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THE  DEATH   MASS. 

(a  legend  of  yvrol.) 

On  All  Soul's  Eve,  one  long  forgotten  year, 

The  gossip,  big-eyed,  spun  his  ghostly  tale 

And  whispered  when  the  wind  set  leaves  a-sail, 

Owls  called  and  windows  creaked,  "  A  spirit  wanders  near !" 

II. 

The  cur6  at  his  warm  devotions  knelt 

And  while  he  many  a  patient  Ave  said. 

Plump  Bazin  bustled  round  the  waiting  spread 

And  eased  the  groaning  spit,  then  winked  and  eased  his  belt. 

III. 

He  loosed  his  belt,  this  good  fat  man,  then  sighed, 

^'Alas  for  restless  souls,  the  legends  tell 

Must  wander  back  from  Paradise  and  Hell 

This  night ! — Alas,  poor  souls,  'tis  bitter  cold  outside  !" 

IV. 

Hark  !  Bazin  paused.    The  cur6  ceased  to  pray, — 

Along  the  valley  rolled  a  winding  blast 

Again, — a  third,  each  wilder  than  the  last 

That  lingered  on  the  air  and  woke  the  watchdog's  bay  ! 

V. 

Obedient,  quick  the  pious  father  rose 
Quick  Bazin  armed  him  with  a  friendly  coat ; 
Well  knowing  when  the  bull  horn  winds  its  note 
From  Yvrol's  walls, — not  even  supper  may  oppose. 

VI. 

Out  strode  the  cur6,  Bazin  keeping  pace, 

And  now  they  skirt  the  town  and  now  dark  walls 

Of  Yvrol  loom  ahead— bleak  orphaned  halls 

Where  Stephen,  Baron,  dwelt,  the  last  of  Yvrol's  race. 
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VII. 

They  stop  !    They  stand  !    They  stare  ! — for  there,  below — 
There  through  the  castle's  broad  unbroken  gloom 
Each  window  from  black  turret  and  hidden  room 
Starts,  trembles,  wakes  to  light ;  until,  emerging  slow, 

VIII. 

The  castle  dawns  to  view  :  divorced  from  night. 

Dear  Jesus,  save  us,"  Bazin  trembling  cries. 

Tis  false,  witch-light — turn,  master,  turn, — he  dies 
Who  sees  a  ghost  to-night.     Now,  Mary,  speed  my  flight !" 

IX. 

Down-valley,  backward  glancing,  Bazin  fled. 

The  cur6  paused,  then  onward  firmly  trod. 

His  Cross  he  kissed,  his  soul  he  gave  to  God, 

For  why  should  he  who  shrives  the  living  fear  the  dead  ? 

X. 

And  now  he's  found  the  castle,  now  along 

The  drawbridge  passed  in  blank  bewilderment — 

The  sheen  of  armor  gleamed  from  battlement, 

The  courtyard  swarmed,  a  busy,  shifting,  noiseless  throng, 

XI. 

And  each  slim  page,  pale  squire  and  shadowy  knight 
Obeisance  gave, — perplexed  the  cur6  bowed  : 
Then  sought  asylum  through  the  flitting  crowd 
To  where  the  altar  gleamed  with  winking  candlelight. 

XII. 

Out  rang  the  hour.     And  as  the  last  note  fell 
A  mighty  crowd  came  surging  down  the  aisle. 
Bluff  squire  and  knight  arrayed  in  olden  style, 
Gray  dowager,  blithe  page  and  tripping  damoisel. 

XIII. 

While  all  in  silence  glided  by — each  form, — 

Oh,  dreaded  sign  of  mystery  and  death  ! — 

Was  clothed  in  robes  of  black  ;  while  stirred  one  breath 

Of  air, — ^that  seemed  the  first  low  warnings  of  a  storm. 
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XIV. 

Flitting,  their  pews  they  sought.     As  silently 
A  phantom  priest  appeared, — the  censors  swung 
The  choir-boys  came,  lips  moved  to  songs  unsung, 
But  all  the  spell  of  silence  kept, — till  suddenly 

XV. 

A  step  was  heard — a  strange  and  sudden  sound  ! 
The  startled  cur6,  peeping  up,  beheld 
Lord  Stephen  of  Yvrol,  with  head  downheid 
Tracing  his  way  before,  over  the  echoing  ground ! 

XVI. 

The  phantom  congregation  rose,  as  near 

The  living  passed,  and  faltered  to  his  pew, — 

The  chant  was  raised,  the  dumb  Mass  hurried  through 

And  each  lip  moved,  but  only  one  voice  met  the  ear. 

XVII. 

At  length  the  ancient  priest,  a  spectre  gray, 

His  hand  in  Benediction  raised,  and  slow 

Sank  Stephen's  head  upon  his  breast, — and  slow 

Down  on  his  knees  he  fell,  then  forward  pitched  and  lay  ! 

XVIII. 

The  bell  twelve  hours  rang  upon  the  air 

And  quick  a  g^st  of  wind  came  whirling  by — 

Each  flickering  candle  leaped  a  moment  high. 

Then  died  !    And  darkness  came  and  silence  everywhere. 

XIX. 

Gone  was  each  spectre  and  the  cur6  fled. 
The  swinging  moon  and  curious  stars  alone 
Looked  on,  where  over  cold  and  sculptured  stone 
The  night  wind  played  about  the  solitary  dead. 

Owen  Johnson. 
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WILLIAM   ERNEST  HENLEY. 

"  I  "HE  literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
-^  has  been  very  largely  pessimistic  in  its  tendencies 
and  general  characteristics.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  world 
had  grown  tired  of  the  happier  side  of  life,  and  turned  with 
an  effort  to  literature,  not  caring  for  relief,  but  clinging 
fondly  to  the  dismal  forebodings  of  a  new  school  of 
writers; — ?l  school  which  tries  to  carry  on  its  able,  but 
somewhat  erratic  shoulders  the  weight  which  had  been 
held  far  aloft  by  the  Thackerays,  the  Shelleys  and  the 
Tennysons  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 

This  latter-day  tendency  toward  pessimism  has  extended 
to  both  prose  and  poetry.  In  the  former  it  generally  allies 
itself  with  the  ugliness  of  realism;  in  the  latter  it  oftens 
rushes  to  the  other  extreme  and  sacrifices  everything  for 
beauty — a  beauty,  it  is  true,  of  the  most  fantastical  and 
imaginative  type,  often  expressed  in  the  purest  of  poetry, 
but  sometimes  resembling  the  multi-colored  and  brilliantly 
glaring  falsity  of  the  more  radical  type  of  modem  painting. 

The  silent  stream  of  pessimism  which  underlies  the 
beauty  of  much  of  this  ultra-imodem  poetry  is  very  often 
unhealthy  and  decadent  in  its  tendencies.  On  the  surface 
there  is  all  the  beauty,  all  the  brilliant  coloring,  all  the 
idealistic  imagery  of  the  truest  poetry,  but  only  a  little 
beneath  there  flows  that  dismal  subterranean  river,  the 
rippling  of  whose  low,  dismal  waters  rises,  now  and  then, 
dirge-like,  through  the  fantastic  beauty  of  the  world  above. 
Sometimes  this  pessimism  is  natural  and  healthy,  a  mere 
tendency  of  a  dreamily  unhappy  nature,  while  at  others  it 
is  a  later  effect  of  the  morphine  or  opium-given  dreams, 
which  in  their  prime  had  inspired  all  the  beauty  of  that 

world  of  fancy There  are  many  Baudelaires  in 

modem  literature. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  exceptions  to  the  rale  that 
modem  pessimists  are  generally  mentally  unhealthy  or 
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decadent,  is  William  Ernest  Henley.  That  he  is  a  pessimist 
at  heart,  there  is  room  for  doubt;  in  fact,  he  is  at  times 
decidedly  an  optimist,  but  the  suffering  through  which  he 
has  passed  has  been  so  acute,  its  traces  are  so  deeply  burnt 
into  his  heart,  that  he  cannot  wholly  escape  that  tinge  of 
sadness  which  underlies  all  his  poetry.  It  is  difficult  at 
times  to  distinguish  this  acquired  strain  of  sadness  from  the 
natural  depth  of  the  man's  soul.  The  two  feelings  run  in 
parallel  currents  .  .  .  Together  they  produce  an 
effect  of  vague  unhappiness  and  loneliness,  which  not  even 
the  patriotism  of  that  inspiring  song  "England,  my  Eng- 
land," nor  the  optimistic  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
which  runs  through  many  of  the  later  poems,  can  fully 
destroy. 

But  how  greatly  does  Mr.  Henley's  healthful  strength, 
his  manly  way  of  looking  things  straight  in  the  face,  differ 
from  the  morphine-given  beauties  of  the  decadents.  He 
can  truly  say 

**  I've  faced  my  foes,  and  I've  backed  my  friends, 
I've  blundered,  and  sometimes  I've  made  amends." 

This  attitude  is  typical  of  the  man.  In  some  respects  he 
is  almost  like  Chaucer  in  his  manliness,  his  health,  his  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  He  loves  to  "go  a-maying"  with 
all  the  fervor  of  the  old  bard  of  Canterbury;  he  loves  "the 
shadows  that  fleet  o'er  the  springing  wheat"  when  "life's  a 
dream  worth  dreaming."  He  loves  the  soft  beauties  of  a 
spring  night  in  London;  he  loves  the  harsh  rush  of  the 
north  wind  in  winter;  indeed  all  nature  to  him  is  beautiful. 
Yet  far  below  all  this  joy  in  life  there  is  that  still,  sad 
stream  which  underlies  all  his  poetry — a  stream  of  sorrow 
and  loneliness  which  springs  partly  from  the  natural  depth 
of  his  temperament,  partly  from  the  black  shadows  which 
have  zig-zagged,  like  gaunt  figures  in  the  forest,  far  back 
and  forth  across  his  life.  The  piano  in  the  window  is  ever 
trying  to  impart  to  him  its — 

*'  Sudden  sense  of  shelter 
And  friendliness  and  cheer," 
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but  both  his  natural  temperament  and  the  suffering  of  his 
life  make  it  impossible  for  the  loneliness  to  be  permanently 
exiled,  and  the  "blind  always  goes  out,"  leaving  him  to 
wander  away  "to  the  old  unfriendly  sea."  Even  in  the  last 
of  the  poems,  when  he  has  just  finished  that  exquisite  song 
to  "England,  my  England,"  which  in  its  strength  and 
beauty  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Kipling's  "The  Flag  of  Eng- 
land," he  turns  away  brokenly,  with  a  cry — ^his  Epilogue — 
that  would  touch  the  most  hardened  optimist.  It  is  the 
sorrow  of  all  those  long  years  in  the  hospital,  all  the  hope- 
less striving  in  the  field  of  poetry,  which  comes  to  a  cul- 
mination in  that  one  last  wail — "Come  Dadsie,  come — How 
long,  how  long?" 

Thus,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Henley's  great  natural 
strength  and  virility,  the  troubles  of  a  life  peculiar  in  the 
depth  of  its  suffering  have  forced  an  undercurrent  of 
pessimism  into  his  poetry.  It  is  a  pessimism,  however, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  systematically  hopeless 
view  of  life  entertained  by  some  of  the  philosophers;  it  is 
merely  the  pessimism  of  a  strong  man  who  is  trying  against 
almost  overwhelming  odds  to  hold  in  check  the  influence 
of  those  sorrows  which  are  ever  crowding  into  his  life.  It 
is  the  enforced  pessimism  of  a  nature  really  in  love  with  the 
beautiful — a  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  "life's  a  dream 
worth  dreaming." 

Keeping  this  idea  in  view,  Mr.  Henley  may  be  classed  as 
a  pessimist;  and  as  his  field  is  poetry,  we  would  naturally 
expect  him  to  follow  the  lead  of  his  contemporaries  in  this 
field  in  becoming  a  radical  lover  of  the  beautiful,  especially 
in  the  commonplace.  And  in  this  we  are  not  mistaken. 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  London,  the  fog-driven  dreari- 
ness of  a  winter's  day  on  the  Thames,  the  gold  of  a  sunset 
on  Nelson's  statue  in  Trafalgar  Square; — all  these  appeal 
to  him  strongly.  London,  where  he  has  many  opportuni- 
ties to  point  out  the  beauties  of  the  commonplace,  is  his 
favorite  field,  but  even  among  the  many  colored  draperies 
of  "Samarcand  and  Cairo"  (where  he  wanders,  Stevenson- 
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led)  or  in  far  off  Japan,  where  the  picturesque  is  ever 
present,  he  occasionally  finds  a  sympathetic  field  for  his 
genius;  in  the  "Ballade  of  a  Toyokuni  Colour-print"  he 
reproduces  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  artistic  creations  of  old 
Japan. 

'*  Was  I  a  Samurai  renowned, 

Two-sworded,  fierce,  immense  of  bow? 
A  histrion  angular  and  profound? 

A  priest?    A  porter? — Child,  although 

I  have  forgotten  clean,  I  know 
That  in  the  shade  of  Fujisan 

What  time  the  cherry-orchards  blow, 
I  loved  you  once  in  old  Japan." 

Like  those  old  artists  of  Japan,  Mr.  Henley  sometimes 
deals  with  impressionism,  touches  of  the  most  perfect 
suggestion  occasionally  flashing  through  his  poetry.  At 
one  time  he  shows  us  the  mystic,  far-away  masts  of  the 
ships  on  the  Thames,  slowly  "reaching  out  to  sea";  at 
another,  he  comes  to  the  Forth  at  night-fall,  and  while  peer- 
ing out  over  the  dark  waters,  and  knowing  the  influence 
and  mystery  of  the  twilight,  he  feels 

**The  dim,  strange  years,  the  grey,  strange  weather. 
The  still,  strange  land,  unvexed  of  sun  or  stars. 
Where  Lancelot  rides  clanking  thro'  the  haze." 

It  is  the  beauty  of  greys,  the  color  of  the  snow  storm  and 
of  the  artist,  with  which  he  is  dealing — ^and  what  a  world 
of  suggestion  he  brings  into  the  picture!  How  mistily  wc 
can  see,  far  off  in  the  north,  that  strange  figure,  dim  and 
mystical,  which  seems  to  loom  up  so  strangely  through 
the  uncertain  gloom,  far  out  beyond  the  waters. 

Not  only  in  his  dealing  with  impressionism  does  Mr. 
Henley  show  how  thoroughly  he  is  in  touch  with  the  ultra- 
modem  spirit  in  literature.  He  is  distinctively  modem  in 
the  way  in  which — ^master  of  the  most  difficult  forms  of 
rhyme  as  he  is — 'he  clings  to  unrhymed  verse.  Having  a 
sudden  impressiop  in  mind,  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
hampered  in  its  neproduction  by  the  necessities  and  limits 
of  rhyme.  He  finds  it  impossible  to  confine  the  wonderful 
realism  of  such  a  collection  of  poems  as  'In  Hospital''  to 
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the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  rondeau  or  the  sonnet,  in  the 
use  of  both  of  which  he  has  shown  himself  such  a  master. 
Lint  and  bandages  are  scarcely  a  good  background  for 
poetic  feeling,  at  the  best ;  but  using  his  rhythms,  he  handles 
them  with  so  rough,  yet  fine,  a  touch,  that  we  have  a 
wonderful  picture  of  the  life  he  is  describing — ^  picture 
moreover  which  could  not  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
possibilities  of  the  more  intricate  forms  of  verse.  From 
that  beautiful  satire  on  the  "Staff  Nurse," — ^whom  only 
those  "great  masters  of  the  commonplace,  Rembrandt 
and  good  Sir  Walter,  could  paint," — to  the  inspiring  picture 
of  that  "squad  of  battered  scarecrows,  poor  old  Dixie's 
bottom  dollar,"  there  is  no  portrait  that  does  not  distinctly 
show  the  hand  of  the  master. 

But  it  is  in  his  treatment  of  what  many  consider  common- 
place or  even  ugly,  that  Mr.  Henley  most  clearly  shows  his 
modernity.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
fields,  of  the  forests,  and  of  the  seas,  but  now  we  are  begin- 
ning to  find  beauty  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  city. 
And  Mr.  Henley  is  one  of  the  first  to  bring  this  beauty 
before  our  minds. 

Nothing  better  shows  the  remarkable  breadth  of  Mr. 
Henley's  field  than  the  ease  with  which  he  turns  from  the 
grim  awfulness  of  the  "Suicide"  to  the  lighter  beauties  of 
the  "Ballade  of  Midsummer  Days  and  Nights,"  or  "To  my 
Mother."  Never  was  the  purest  passion  that  ever  comes 
to  man  treated  with  more  real  feeling,  with  more  absolute 
sincerity,  than  in  the  latter  poem.  Although  not  one  of 
his  greatest  works,  still  in  its  depth  of  feeling  and  in  that 
fine  honesty  which  is  typical  of  Mr.  Henley,  it  is  extremely 
interesting. 

"Cloud-shadow  and  scudding  sun-burst 

Were  swift  on  the  floor  of  the  sea. 
And  a  mad  wind  was  romping  its  worst, 

But  what  was  their  magic  to  me  ? 
What  the  charm  of  the  mid-summer  skies, 

I  only  saw  she  was  there, 
A  dream  of  the  sea  in  her  eyes 

And  the  kiss  of  the  sea  in  her  hair." 
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Mr.  Henley  has  written  comparatively  little;— especially 
when  compared  with  the  whole  libraries  of  hastily-written 
mediocrity  which  some  of  his  more  popular  contemporaries 
in  the  field  of  prose  have  produced;  but  when  we  think  of 
the  exquisite  beauty  and  breadth  of  all  his  works,  we  arc 
apt  to  rest  content,  sure  that  some  day  the  world  will  awake 
from  its  lethargy  and  discover  that  other  authors  than  Mr. 
Kipling  and  Mr.  Caine  have  really  lived  during  this  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  it  does  awake, 
justice  will  probably  be  done; — and  then  one  of  the  things 
most  remarked  in  Mr.  Henley's  works  will  be  the  remark- 
able broadness  of  his  field;  he  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
sombre  gloom  of  the  hospital,  in  the  quietly  happy  thought- 
fulness  of  the  Ballades,  in  the  moderate  realism  of  the 
"Voluntaries,"  or  in  the  mad  force  of  the  "Song  of  the 
Sword."  It  is  in  this  breadth  and  in  his  marvelous  virility 
that  he  shows  himself  most  clearly  not  a  decadent,  nor  even 
altogether  a  pessimist.  He  is  too  broad  to  be  ever  harping 
on  his  own  thoughtful  half-sadness.  He  is  too  strong  to 
ever  allow  the  gloom  to  obtain  complete  control  over  his 
mind  .  .  .  He  is  so  entirely  different  from  his  con- 
temporaries, that  if  we  are  at  all  to  place  him  in  their  class, 
some  qualifying  phrase  mijst  surely  be  added.  He  is  a 
man  of  the  greatest  natural  strength,  into  whose  mind 
excess  of  suffering  has  driven  some  of  the  thoughts  of  a 
pessimist.  He  is  thus,  in  a  way,  of  the  number  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  still  far  above  them — a  veritable  poet  of 

healthy  pessimism. 

Hulbert  Taft. 
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PATER   AND   THE   RENAISSANCE. 

IN  the  grey  winter  twilights  when  without  the  streets 
are  cheerless  with  trampled  snow,  when  all  the  com- 
fort in  the  world  seems  centered  in  a  little  nook  by  the 
fireside,  what  an  unalloyed  pleasure  it  is  to  let  one's  hand 
stray  lazily  among  the  bookshelves,  where  novels  of  a  day 
flaunt  their  gaudy  bindings,  until  it  finds  and  closes  lovingly 
about  the  modest  covers  of  Pater's  "Renaissance."  Then 
the  book  proves  a  rare  companion,  for  with  the  opening 
of  its  pages  one  is  at  once  transported  from  the  chill  atmos- 
phere to  the  magic  spring  of  that  fruitful  period  whose 
cult  of  all  things  beautiful  has  been  refined  on  in  the  per- 
sonality of  this  graceful  artist.  Truly  the  style  harmonizes 
perfectly  with  that  hour  when  it  is  delightful  to  withdraw 
from  every  vulgar  contact,  dream  in  a  quiet  solitude  that 
permits  one  to  consult  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other  days. 
It  is  then  we  listen  most  attentively  to  a  clear  voice  evoking 
with  subtle  appreciation  and  fine  interpretation  the  figures 
that  stood  forth  prominent  in  the  most  fascinating  move- 
ment of  modem  times. 

With  Pater  it  was  a  labour  of  love  to  trace  the  impulses 
and  complex  forces  that  contributed  to  the  unity  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  its  develop- 
ment from  its  very  first  beginning  in  the  sweet  French 
romance  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  through  its  g^eat  fruit- 
fulness  in  Italy,  down  to  its  end  with  Joachim  duBellay  in 
France  again.  Better  than  any  other  he  has  reached  the 
very  soul  of  its  activities,  appreciated  its  true  worth,  and 
given  us  the  real  essence  of  its  teachings,  for  he  was  him- 
self a  child  of  its  ideas.  Discoursing  pleasantly  with  Mon- 
taigne in  the  philosopher's  library  tapestried  with  the  story 
of  Odysseus  and  Circe,  near  the  little  window  looking  out 
over  the  peaceful  French  farmlands,  or  learning  the  secret 
of  U  fuoco  Giorgionesco  from  the  artist's  own  lips,  in  such 
an  atmosphere  Pater  would  have  been  at  home  far  more 
than  in  modern  surroundings,  where  the  useful  predomi- 
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nates  over  the  beautiful.  What  this  exquisite  stylist  says  of 
Winckelmann  may  aptly  be  quoted  of  himself,  for  he  "really 
belongs  to  an  earlier  age.  By  his  enthusiasm  for  the  things 
of  the  intellect  and  the  imagination  for  their  own  sake,  by 
his  Hellenism,  his  life-long  struggle  to  attain  to  the  Greek 
spirit,  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  humanists  of  a  previous 
century.  He  is  the  last  fruit  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
explains  in  a  striking  way  its  motive  and  tendencies." 

Than  Pater's  gjeat  creative  work  "Marius  the  Epicu- 
rean," there  exists  no  purer  product  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
forces  underlying  the  genius  of  that  period.  His  treatment 
of  the  Rome  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  identical  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  thinkers  and  artists  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
We  find  in  him  the  same  reverence  for  the  masterpieces  of 
pagan  art,  the  same  desire  to  break  away  from  monastic 
gloom  and  taste  the  good  things  of  life,  the  same  attrac- 
tion towards  the  philosophy  of  enjoyment,  that  blossomed 
in  the  hearts  of  those  graceful  Italians.  Like  Pico  Delia 
Mirandola,  Pater  has  sought  to  reconcile  the  older  belief 
with  the  Christian  religion  by  showing  that,  founded  on  the 
same  essential  facts,  the  one  gjows  naturally  out  of  the 
other,  just  as  the  churches  of  the  Eternal  City,  built  on  the 
sites  of  temples  to  the  Olympian  gods,  have  used  in  their 
construction  the  fluted  columns  and  carved  stonework  of 
the  earlier  edifices. 

The  higher  Cyrenaic  theory  of  life  with  its  acceptance 
of  all  that  is  graceful  in  art  and  all  that  is  noble  in  thought 
appealed  to  the  refinement  of  Pater.  It  presented  infinite 
possibilities  of  subtle  enjoyment  with  the  cult  of  physical 
attractions,  the  activity  of  the  senses,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  vulgar  and  the  base.  As  a  philosophy  it  troubled  little 
about  the  hereafter,  content  to  aim  at  the  realization  of  a 
perfect  scheme  of  life,  by  the  substitution  of  the  aesthetic 
distinction  between  "the  beautiful  and  the  ugly"  for  the 
orthodox  one  between  "right  and  wrong."  So  art  had  a 
definite  place  in  its  religion.  For  its  followers  a  graceful 
object  had  the  same  value  as  a  noble  action  or  lofty  thought* 
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The  delicate  gold  work  of  Cellini,  the  gem-like  cosmatesque 
traceries,  the  brilliant  della  Robbias,  each  conveyed  to  their 
minds  a  concrete  meaning  that  equalled  the  highest  intel- 
lectual enjoyment.  To  catch  all  the  colour,  all  the  sensa- 
tions, all  the  emotions  that  administer  to  the  most  refined 
pleasure  was  the  daily  aim  of  these  sensuous  minds 
impatient  of  that  asceticism  which  in  preparation  for  a 
future  salvation  turns  life  into  a  grey  wilderness.  Their's 
was  a  more  elaborate  assertion  of  the  same  spirit  that 
prompted  Aucassin  to  declare  so  naively  that  if  only  "a 
feeble  and  worn  out  company  of  aged  priests  clinging 
day  and  night  to  the  chapel  altars  attained  paradise,"  then 
"he,  for  his  part,  is  ready  to  start  on  the  way  to  hell  along 
with  the  good  scholars  and  the  actors,  and  fine  horsemen 
dead  in  battle,  and  the  men  of  fashion,  and  the  fair  courteous 
ladies;  all  gay  with  music,  in  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
beautiful  furs — the  vair  and  the  grey." 

Steeped  as  Pater  was  in  those  ideas  common  to  all  the 
leading  minds  of  the  Renaissance,  it  was  but  natural  that  he 
should  be  especially  attracted  towards  that  subtle  person- 
ality who  was  an  embodiment  of  its  finest  ideals,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  Here  was  one  never  satisfied  with  the  incom- 
plete, but  ever  striving  after  perfection  in  conception  and 
creation,  a  true  lover  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake  regardless 
of  commercial  value,  one  whose  canvasses  express  as  well 
as  the  outward  aspect  of  things  a  profound  and  evasive 
thought.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  analogy  that  exists  between 
the  artist  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  stylist  of  the 
nineteenth.  One  receives  the  same  poetical  impression 
from  an  exquisitely  worded  page  of  Pater  as  from  Da 
Vinci's  dreamy  landscapes  with  their  rocky  hills  half  veiled 
in  the  blue  mist  that  rises  from  countless  rushing  streams. 
Both  had  such  high  aims  that  notwithstanding  the  tender 
care  with  which  they  laboured  they  could  never  feel  satisfied 
in  the  achievement.  Leonardo  never  succeeded  in  repro- 
ducing nature  as  he  wished,  nor  did  Pater  ever  attain  his 
ideal  of  exact  expression.    Yet  their  failures  are  beyond 
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the  successes  of  others.  The  two  stand  forth  so  consfHCu- 
ously  for  all  that  is  most  worthy  in  art,  that  one  can  hardly 
dissociate  the  picture  of  Leonardo,  seated  before  his  easd 
tracing  with  lover-like  patience  the  delicate  veins  and  curves 
of  each  leaf  on  a  flowering  rose  bush,  from  that  other 
picture  of  Walter  Pater,  rising  at  length  from  his  desk,  after 
many  hours  of  application,  to  exclaim,  ''This  has  been  a 
successful  day.    I  have  achieved  a  sentence!" 

James  W.  Barney, 
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WILLIAM    MORRIS— SOCIALIST. 

^  I  "HE  light  breeze,  playing  on  his  broadly  expanded 
-■•  shoulders,  seemed  to  be  using  the  stocky  figure  as  a 
sail  to  drive  rider  and  pony  down  to  Kelsmscott  Manor. 
He  had  come  for  a  day's  fishing,  and  fishing  absorbed  his 
thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Instead  of 
the  cares  of  Queen's  Square,  it  was  roach,  bream,  gudgeon 
as  he  watched  the  float  in  which  every  interest  centered. 
To  a  fellow  angler  who  kept  turning  to  watch  the  eager 
face,  he  said: 

"Did  you  at  ten  or  twelve  watch  your  float  in  the  Ouse 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  I  do?" 

"No." 

His  "I  thought  so,"  conveyed  a  world  of  disparagement 
of  an  angler  who  could  leave  his  float  to  watch  another's. 

This  was  Morris,  robust,  square-set,  ruddy-cheeked,  brim- 
ming with  vitality,  every  interest  but  the  one  in  hand  for- 
gotten. Whether  you  engaged  him  in  discussing  Saga 
translations,  in  reforms  of  decorative  art,  or  met  him  clad 
in  the  blue  jacket  of  a  craftsman  in  the  bare  room  from 
which  issued  the  work  of  his  busy  life,  he  overwhelmed 
you  with  the  intensity  of  his  personality.  It  was  not  the 
boorish  incivility  of  Johnson,  nor  the  bristling,  crushing 
brusqueness  of  Carlyle.  It  was  that  superabundant  vigor 
and  overmastering  enthusiasm  that  could  work  without 
interruption  for  thirteen  hours  and  give  to  the  world  as  a 
result  a  finished  poem  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  lines — one 
of  the  finest  which  the  Victorian  era  has  produced.  It 
was  that  immense  physical  and  spiritual  force  that  accom- 
plished enough  in  any  one  of  the  spheres  of  activity  that 
engaged  him  to  immortalize  his  name.  "When  Topsy  dies, 
people  will  say.  There  goes  the  last  of  the  Vikings,' "  was 
Rossetti's  way  of  characterizing  this  prodigfious  northern 
vigor. 

So  far  was  the  delicate,  sensitive  and  shy  boy  unlike  the 
Viking  Morris  of  later  years  that  it  is  difficult  to  cotvcwi^ 
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the  one  developed  from  the  other.  "In  the  Defence  of 
Guenevere,"  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  "Death  of 
Jason,"  there  is  evidence  of  waking  power  and  originality. 
In  the  Saga  translations,  he  is  the  Goth  of  modem  times 
come  back  to  his  own.  But  it  is  as  a  socialist,  more  than 
anywhere  else  in  his  varied  life,  that  the  Viking  Morris 
appears.  In  tracts,  in  "Chants,"  in  lectures,  in  editorials, 
there  is  the  burning  eye,  the  gleam  of  brandished  spear,  the 
sound  of  the  rushing  galley  as  the  Norseman  goes  to  war. 

Far  from  being  a  socialist  in  his  earlier  years,  he  was  an 
aristocrat  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and  maintained  at 
Oxford  that  there  were  but  two  sovereigns  of  the  work! — 
Queen  Art  and  King  Sword.  If  we  search  for  the  incident 
that  turned  Morris  to  Socialism,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  half- 
jesting  contribution  of  five  pounds  on  the  part  of  each  of 
the  prospective  members  to  establish  a  firm  for  manufactur- 
ing stained  glass  and  ornamental  furniture.  But  for  this^ 
Morris,  with  inherited  wealth  that  kept  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  all  commercial  dealings,  might  have  spent  his  life 
far  removed  from  the  ranks  of  wage-workers,  indulging 
the  obsession  that  dominated  his  views  up  to  this  time,  that 
the  pre-occupation  of  an  artist  is  the  only  one  of  any  value 
or  interest.  But  he  met  his  artisans  and  became  interested 
in  the  conditions  of  their  life.  His  own  prodigious  vitality 
made  work  a  blessing  to  him;  his  freedom  made  it  a  joy. 
Why  should  it  not  be  the  same  with  these?  It  must  be 
because  social  condition^  made  their  daily  living  dependent 
upon  wages.  One  step  further — ^wages  hold  the  craftsman 
serf  to  the  Capitalist — and  Morris  is  a  socialist. 

When  he  had  once  embarked  upon  the  turbulent  sea  of 
social  reform,  it  was  the  Viking  in  his  war-galley.  It  was 
the  soul-absorbing  enthusiasm  and  the  immense  expendi- 
ture of  energy  with  which  he  undertook  everything  that  led 
many  to  see  in  him  a  Red-shirt  of  the  Commune.  But  with 
all  his  intensity  of  purpose  and  action,  he  held  no  kinship 
with  the  lawless  element  of  a  destroying  mob.  The  man 
who  counseled  a  discontinuance  of  labor  meetings,  rather 
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than  subject  the  public  to  scenes  of  rioting,  is  not  to  be 
:lassed  with  wreckers  of  government  and  society.  All  his 
thoughts  and  hopes  were  for  a  Utopia  in  which  strife,  dis- 
order and  bloodshed  would  be  unknown. 

In  "News  from  Nowhere"  is  the  picture  of  social  condi- 
tions under  the  new  regime.  How  far  removed  is  this 
second  Golden  Age  from  the  prosaic  hand-to-hand  struggle 
that  Morris  was  waging!  How  unlike  the  man  who  dealt 
with  the  affairs  of  a  complex  business  with  so  much  com- 
mon sense  and  commercial  success!  It  is  one  side  of  the 
dual  Morris  that  is  easily  separable  in  all  the  activities  of 
his  busy  life.  It  is  that  Viking  Morris  all  absorbed  in  the 
real  world  about  him,  but  who  gave  nearly  every  effort  of 
his  poetic  genius  to  the  creation  of  romantic  myths.  It  is 
that  Morris,  who  in  the  busy  workshop  that  transformed 
public  taste  by  its  practical  methods,  turned  in  his  leisure 
to  dream  and  talk  of  ultra-art  reforms.  It  is  that  Morris, 
who  when  seen  in  the  quiet  of  his  family  circle  reading,  with 
his  kindly  face  aglow  with  interest,  some  old  Saga,  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  vehement  debater  on  social  reform. 
This  duality  was  the  natural  result  of  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. His  vigorous  energy  demanded  occupation  and 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  active  living;  but,  as  a  mental  and 
spiritual  relief  from  his  feverishly  strenuous  life  and  to 
satisfy  his  love  of  the  ideally  beautiful,  his  one  recourse  was 
fashioning  dreams  as  impractical  as  they  were  unreal. 

This  Utopia  of  Morris  is  a  poetic  pre- vision  of  society 
when  class  conflicts  shall  have  ceased.  Perfect  freedom 
will  exist; — there  is  to  be  none  of  Bellamy's  wooden 
machinery.  Morris  became  a  socialist  to  free  the  life  and 
creative  powers  of  the  artisan,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
of  an  ideal  world  in  which  a  single  hindrance  would  be 
imposed  upon  the  freest  exercise  of  human  liberty.  Yet 
in  this  liberty  there  was  no  lawlessness.  Since  the  people 
should  have  no  masters  and  there  should  be  no  wealth 
distinctions,  the  causes  of  lawlessness  would  cease  to  exist. 
The  nearest  approach  to  crime  in  this  world  that  shall  be 
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free  from  crime  will  be  a  deforming  vice  transmitted  by  the 
descendants  of  capitalistic  idlers  of  the  old  civilization, — 
idleness.  Freedom,  work,  beauty,— -these  are  to  be  the 
principles  on  which  the  new  social  order  shall  be  founded: — 
freedom,  work,  beauty,  the  complete  reflex  of  the  man  who 
was  the  soul  of  the  English  socialist  movement. 

"News  from  Nowhere"  may  seem  to  be  a  mere  poetic 
fancy,  but  it  is  more  than  "an  idle  dream  of  an  empty  day"; 
for  under  the  imaginative  structure  are  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Morris's  socialistic  belief,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  "Socialism,"  where  the  working  of  the  same  laws  is 
stated  in  the  uncolored  language  of  deep  conviction.  And 
he  could  believe  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  these  principles 
because  of  his  faith  in  the  ameliorating  power  of  freedom, 
work  and  beauty.  Through  his  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  these,  he  could  refuse  to  believe  that  strife  is 
necessarily  nature's  way  of  working  to  higher  results;  he 
could  imagine  the  battle-field  of  evolution,  in  which  forces, 
groups  and  individuals  are  engaged,  to  be  cleared  and  peace 
to  reign  triumphant;  he  could  even  igpnore  malice  and  envy 
as  part  of  the  human  birthright. 

However  much  these  poetic  dreams  might  do  to 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  "rearward  feather,"  it  was 
not  such  fancies,  but  the  tremendous  personality  which 
he  projected  into  the  movement  that  made  Morris  first 
of  all  a  socialist.  And  it  was  his  work  for  socialism 
that  he  counted  of  most  value.  As  time  passed, 
he  cared  less  and  less  for  the  purely  literary  labors  of 
his  earlier  years  and  even  declared  of  the  "Earthly 
Paradise,"  the  series  of  poems  which  set  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  Victorian  poets,  that  the  name  was  the  best  part 
of  it,  for  some  day  it  would  inspire  the  hearts  of  men  when 
the  poetry  was  forgotten.  No  thought  of  what  honor  he 
was  losing  abated  the  ardor  of  his  devotion  to  a  cause  with 
which  he  wished  above  every  consideration  to  be  identified. 
"Let  others  be  the  laureate  of  reading  men,  I'll  be  the 
laureate  of  sweating  men."     Here  is  the  old  Viking  daring 
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that  in  its  conscious  power  quailed  before  no  threatening 
danger, — ^the  old  Viking  daring  that  paid  slight  heed  to 
the  storms  of  a  far-stretching  sea  if  there  were  only  a  mythi- 
cal Vinland  beyond.  "The  laureate  of  sweating  men," — 
this  that  made  him  the  champion  of  sooty-faced,  leather- 
aproned  toilers,  that  ostracized  him  in  a  sense  from  conser- 
vative, rational  society,  was  to  this  man  who  ranked  among 
the  foremost  Victorian  poets,  who  was  famous  in  art,  who 
had  been  called  the  greatest  literary  individuality,  entity  of 
his  time,  the  highest  honor  that  crowned  his  life. 

John  M.  Hopkins. 
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REFLECTIONS    ON   A   PARLOR    MIRROR. 


\  ^  7  HAT  are  the  joys  of  society  compared  with  the 
^^  of  a  careless  bachelordom  at  fifty-odd!  He  has 
never  knovsm  the  delights  of  existence  who  pulls  out  his 
days  and  fK>litely  yawns  through  his  nights  in  cramping 
pumps  and  staring  front  of  linen!  Unhappy  the  man  who 
is  forever  scanning  his  plastered  top  for  the  first  sign  of 
defection,  who  starves  his  body  of  comfort  and  his  mind 
of  rest  and  jealously  surveys  the  domains  of  his  waistband, 
to  what  end? — ^That  he  may  attain  that  exalted  height  of 
society,  the  empty  pleasure  of  denying  an  invitation  his 
neighbor  would  give  three  months'  income  to  receive.  By 
the  pedigree  of  Grandis!  I  would  forswear  a  thousand 
entertainments  to  enjoy  a  pair  of  cotton  slippers  and  an 
easy  sofa — a  careless  revery  at  dark  and  a  quiet  hour  at 
night  when  the  hands  have  run  to  ten  and  the  parlor 
becomes  my  sole  domain.  I  am  a  fireside  philosopher 
delighting  to  toast  my  heels  before  the  hearth,  while  I  coax 
the  reluctant  embers  with  an  occasional  log  of  drift-wood, 
and  follow  the  flam^es  as  they  play  about  the  winking  fire- 
dogs  and  whisper  a  thousand  legends  of  the  sea.  This  is 
the  hour  of  musing  and  of  fantasies,  when  the  lights  are 
soft  and  the  portraits  on  the  wall  seem  to  step  into  life, 
and  the  great  gilt  mirror  of  Louis  Seize  flushes  with  a 
dozen  roving  gleams,  as  though  it  too  could  tell  strange 
histories  of  lost  days. 

The  family  mirror! — ^What  fitter  theme  for  a  fireside 
soliloquy?  Verily,  since  the  day  when  first  Narcissus 
courted  his  liquid  self,  all  mankind  has  worshipped  at  that 
shrine.  Vanity  is  the  universal  vice,  and  thou,  oh  glittering 
mirror,  the  tempter  particular.  None  may  escape  thee. 
Some  deny  the  grape ;  some  scoff  at  pipes ;  there  are  Puritans 
who  scowl  at  the  cut  of  a  pack  or  the  hazard  of  a  wager; 
hermits  rebuking  worldly  epicures,  misers  and  prodigals; 
but  in  the  matter  of  a  mirror,  there  is  not  one  in  the  land 
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of  sort  or  of  condition  that  is  not  a  past-offender.  It  is 
the  one  peccadillo  that  keeps  the  most  austere  human. 

"Stuff!"  I  fancy  I  hear  a  chaste  bookworm  correct,  "my 
dear,  my  dear  Mr.  Grandis— do — do  avoid  generalities. 
Make  your  confessions,  but  spare  us."  What,  worthy 
Spectacles,  never  transgressed?  Upon  your  honor,  now, 
have  your  eyes  never  strayed  from  the  territory  of  your 
comb  to  the  spread  of  your  brows,  and  may  be,  just  a  little 
bit  down  the  slope  of  your  nose, — come  now  to  the  break  of 
your  lips  and  the  curve  of  your  chin,  and  thought  in  con- 
fidence (for  when  was  a  mirror  ever  known  to  break  a 
confidence),  how  strange  it  is  that  you  should  so  resemble, 
as  indeed  all  say  you  do,  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Webster. — 
Oh,  sir,  that  blush  has  stolen  your  answer.  Rather  brave  it 
out,  as  any  school-girl  could  teach  you,  and  swear  what 
were  the  use  of  eyesight  if  we  could  not  see  ourselves! 
Tut,— do  not  hang  your  head  so,  the  world  is  all  of  such 
complexion.  Why,  hear  now!  To  all  who  will  on  oath 
proclaim  they  have  never  thus  offended,  I  will  freely  open 
my  hospitality  to  the  end  of  my  days — my  acquaintance  is 
broad  and  my  table  is  small  and  six  fill  it  now — ^but,  oh  for 
all  that,  I  think  we  would  never  need  the  extra  leaf. 

Then  do  I  resume,  sans  contradiction,  and  declare  at  once 
the  mirror  source  of  all  human  weakness,  of  all  vanities,  of 
all  curiosity  and  of  all  conceits.  God  made  the  world,  say 
I,  and  the  Busy  One,  flying  over  it,  in  the  envy  and  cunning 
of  his  heart  caused  the  waters  to  reflect,  and  verily  from  the 
day  when  Adam  first  stooped  to  drink,  we  have  sought  our 
mirror  ever  since.  Of  course,  we  are  not  slaves  to  them 
all  our  lives, — far  from  it.  Many  rebel  and  cast  off  their 
bondage,  and  of  this  I  have  proof, — for  I  myself  have  long 
cut  their  acquaintance  and  never  by  any  chance  recogpnize 
a  mirror  when  I  meet  it. 

And  yet,  I  often  marvel  how  subtle  a  thing  is  the  habit! 
Why,  faith  of  a  true  angler,  it  has  even  affected  the  cat! 
Here  is  Tamarind  coiled  on  the  sofa  arm,  blinking  at  her 
silky  counterfeit.     She  no  longer  romps  with  the  rugs;  the 
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crackling  logfs  and  warming  hearth  no  longer  tempt  her. 
She  scorns  the  society  of  Pedigree,  ever  since  the  inevitable 
day  when  the  mirror  first  whispered  in  her  ear  that  an  Angora 
princess  who  could  show  such  a  beautiful  reflection,  should 
be  above  the  acquaintance  of  a  shabby  black  and  yellow, — 
here  is  a  fine  moral  for  the  wise  heads ! 

Positively,  now  that  the  mood  is  on  me,  I  believe  it  were 
but  a  process  of  easy  deduction  to  trace  back  to  this  shallow 
surface  each  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins. — For  what  may 
compare  to  the  strength  of  vanity!  Passing  but  this  after- 
noon, I  stopped  before  the  Village  Cemetery.  There  were 
the  flattering  epitaphs,  the  pretentious  monuments  and  the 
select  mausoleums,  fenced  off  from  the  growth  of  common 
headstones — in  verity,  thought  I,  strong  is  vanity,  since  it 
alone  outlives  the  grave!  Why,  on  my  conscience,  this  is 
a  most  lugubrious  drift  of  thought  for  an  old  codger  of 
fifty-five.  See,  I  will  cast  on  a  brighter  log  to  light  me 
back  to  more  pleasant  fancies,  for  this  has  been  edging 
perilously  on  metaphysics,  and  of  all  confusions  in  this  world 
I  abhor  metaphysics. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  lumbering  butcher-boy  shambling  to 
meet  a  basement  fancy,  pull  out  a  pocket-glass  and  survey 
his  charms  in  full  street.  A  thousand  pardons  on  such 
shabby  company — yet  a  moment,  oh  occupants  of  parlor 
windows,  who  are.  we  that  sneer  at  such  clumsy  practi- 
tioners? What  is  it  that  we  condemn, — the  sin — or  is  it 
not  rather  the  awkwardness  that  betrays  it, — ^we,  who  go 
through  life  with  just  such  tiny  mental  reflectors  of  our 
own,  in  which  we  are  forever  sunning  our  hopes  and 
ambitions  or  darkening  it  with  our  disappointments  and 
regrets,  and  when  we  have  won  the  prize  or  done  a  virtuous 
action,  presto! — out  come  our  mental  glasses  to  be  con- 
sulted. The  vanity  has  its  degrees,  say  you.  So  is  the 
parlor  placed  above  the  pots  and  pans.  These  mental 
mirrors!  It  were  truer  to  say  seldom  are  they  hidden  away; 
for  the  most  part  they  are  staring'  us  in  countenance,  and  to 
their  inspection  we  submit  our  every  action.     Oh,  if  we 
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could  but  forget  the  effect,  and  strive  only  to  the  end; 
the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher's  stone  were  now  the 
playthings  of  our  children. 

I  often  wonder  if  it  is  not  this  self-consciousness  which 
makes  such  cowards  of  us  all;  else,  why  do  we  hunt  each 
upstart  fashion,  lest  a  Brummel  detect  the  anachronism? 
Why  do  we  stiffen  and  assume  that  studied  unconsciousness 
upon  entrance  to  a  drawing-room?  Why  do  we  hesitate 
and  blush  confusion  in  a  thousand  matters  of  common  life? 
Why,  indeed,  but  that  we  are  forever  wondering  what  our 
neighbors  are  thinking  of  us. 

"Ha!"  exclaims  the  recovered  bookworm,  "what  pray 
has  human  vanity  and  self-consciousness  to  do  with  this 
bitter-— this,  I  may  say,  malignant  attack  on  mirrors?"  "In 
what  wise?  Simply,  good  objector,  because  a  man  fears 
not  the  scrutiny  of  others  until  his  mirror  has  taught  him 
first  to  think  of  himself." 

A  most  monstrous  thought  has  slipped  into  my  mind, — 
what  if  our  mirrors  should  suddenly  acquire  the  power  of 
speech, — ^verily  I  do  believe,  chaos  would  come  to  society! 
What  tales  we  should  hear,  what  brutal,  shameless  truths! 
Who  would  be  proof  against  such  tattling?  Reputations 
would  crumble,  bankrupts  be  punished,  demure  maidens 
exposed,  —  aye,  long-suffering  mankind !  —  how  many 
"unconscious"  beauties,  think  you,  would  hold  their  reputa- 
tion, if  the  mirrors  should  begin  to  blab.  What  would 
happen  in  such  a  state  of  society!  What  gossip  tongues 
would  be  set  a- wagging!  Or,  wait,  is  there  not  a  proverb 
on  certain  dwellers  in  brittle  houses?  Imagine  the  con- 
fusion of  elderly  gentlemen,  who  pass  each  other  the  wink 
and  smile  superciliously,  while  their  lady  over  her  bonnet 
lingers  before  the  glass, — oh,  the  humbugs,  oh,  the  shallow 
hypocrites!  From  the  vainest  of  mankind,  the  barber  teas- 
ing his  moustache  and  coquetting  with  his  curls  to  the 
meekest  nun  in  orders,  we  should  be  forever  blushing  to  our 
ears.  I  tremble  when  I  reflect  what  my  mirror  has  seen! 
What  damning  evidence,  what  secret  confidence,  to  breathe 
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which  would  undo  me  forever.  It  alone  knows — bah! 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  let  it  slip — it  is  quite  enough 
that  it  knows  what  it  knows. 

What  would  happen  if  I  were  to  speak  these  thoughts 
aloud?  How  Modest  and  Virtuous  and  Indignant  the 
world  would  all  at  once  become!  For  human  nature  is 
such,  that  were  there  one  hundred  rogues  in  a  village,  and 
one  should  by  any  slip  confess,  the  ninety-nine  other  sinners 
would  overwhelm  him  with  their  virtuous  contempt. 

A  blunt,  outspoken  fellow  indeed  is  this  mirror,  a 
respector  of  no  station;  that  will  shine  not  a  whit  the 
brighter  for  Dives  than  for  Lazarus  in  his  den;  poking  the 
ugly  truth  in  the  unwilling  faces  of  sycophants,  to  the  end- 
less discomfiture  of  hypocrites.  Fortunate,  indeed,  the  man 
who  may  confront  his  mirror  without  a  tremor,  for  it  is  the 
only  courtier  that  does  not  drape  the  truth. 

Mistrust,  then,  all  mirrors.  Miss  One  and  Twenty,  though 
they  may  please  you  now  and  show  a  soft  cheek  and  a  danc- 
ing eye — for  if  you  court  its  favor  now,  you  must  endure  its 
criticism  later.  For  that  very  mirror,  in  our  advancing 
years,  becomes  a  most  obstinate  and  malicious  truth-teller. 
It  spares  no  illusions,  it  conceals  no  infirmities;  it  will  never, 
never  flatter.  Ah,  Mistress  One  and  Twenty,  when  you 
are  no  longer  Mistress  One  and  Twenty,  but  twice  a  mother 
and  your  age  is  become  your  boast — and  that,  they  say,  in  a 
woman  is  very  old, — ^you  will  see.  Who  then  will  be  the 
first  to  show  the  frost  in  your  curls,  and  the  crow's  feet  slip- 
ping under  your  quiet  eyes, — ^who  first  advises  matronly 
black,  side  combs  and  gfrandmother's  cap, — who  sometimes 
starts  the  tears  to  your  eyes  in  the  solitude  of  your  bed- 
room,—  always  the  same  impertinent,  pitiless,  truthful 
mirror! 

What  then  is  this  tormenting  Truth  that  cold  philosophy 
is  forever  slipping  under  our  napkins,  smuggling  in  with 
the  evening  journal,  hiding  in  every  mirror — in  every  mirror 
to  spy  upon  our  illusions.  I,  for  one,  will  have  none  of  it. 
Aye,  verily,  good  Father  Patrick,  you  were  right  when  you 
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snapped  your  fingers  and  cried  in  sublime  frankness,  "Bah, 
truth!  Truth!  What  after  all  is  truth  but  a  Protestant 
invention!"  It  is  indeed  a  bugbear  to  frighten  old  people. 
Then  will  I  forswear  all  mirrors  and  live  in  illusions,  if  that 
be  happiness.  Tut,  what  have  I  to  fear,  my  good  nieces 
are  charming,  my  nephews  devoted  to  me;  they  tell  me  a 
hundred  times  I  have  the  spirit  of  a  school-boy,  that  I  look 
as  fresh  as  the  early  forties.  Positively  the  tonic  stirs  young 
blood  in  me;  each  one  makes  me  more  light-hearted  than 
the  other,  so  that,  confusion  on  me,  but  I  have  thrice 
changed  my  will!  ....  Zounds!  I  did  but  glance — 
and  there  was  a  wrinkled,  bald  old  man,  staring  down  upon 
me — 2l  face  I  cannot  help  but  recognize.  And  all  at  once 
the  wall  clock  begins  to  hurry  the  hours  and  seems  to  sum- 
mon me  with  its  solemn  ticking. 

A  plague  on  all  mirrors, — inveterate  foes  of  mankind, 
who  lure  our  vanity  and  mock  our  age!  Oh,  my  friends, 
never  shall  we  be  happy  until  they  are  utterly  destroyed! 
Come  then,  let  us  break  them  one  and  all.  With  averted 
eyes  overturn  them,  grind  them  to  utter  dust — and  then, 
and  then,  when  every  mirror  in  the  house  is  forever  broken, 
shattered  and  crushed,  then  let  us  steal  over  and  peep  in  our 
neighbors'  that  we  may  not  miss  seeing  what  a  fine  thing 
it  is  to  look  virtuous. 

Owen  Johnson. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  BEETLE. 

/^N  the  Queen's  escutcheon  (the  King  had  married 
^^  Trouble)  figured  a  black  beetle.  Now  beetles  are 
noisy  and  exasperating  insects,  generally  irrelevant;  but 
the  beetle  on  the  arms  was  appropriate.  The  Queen  (one 
said)  resembled  .  .  .  Beetles  cling  and  fly;  and  about 
lustre  they  beat  incessantly;  sometimes  .  .  .  the  Queen 
had  many  opportunities  to  lament  scorched  wing^.  But  bee- 
tles do  not  learn  and  they  ever  find  new  lustre  to  beat  about. 
One  would  have  thought  the  King  reflected  satisfying  bril- 
liancy; but  beetles  (royal  and  otherwise)  see  new  lights  afar 
off  which  they  imagine  to  be  brighter  glories.  Beetles^ 
again,  are  to  some  eyes  beautiful;  the  Queen  was  appre- 
ciated. 

The  Queen's  Count  (we  will  call  him  so;  he  was,  meta- 
phorically of  course,  the  Court  Entomologist)  possessed 
a  servant  who  had  all  the  deficiencies  of  a  fool  with  none 
of  a  fool's  customary  good  qualities. 

One  night  the  Queen  intrusted  to  this  fool  a  beetle  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Queen's  Count,  who  would  understand. 

The  servant  was  faithful,  and  he  delivered  the  beetle  ta 
the  Queen's  Count,  who  understood. 

But  being  a  fool  the  servant  did  not  perceive  that  the 
presence  of  the  Queen's  King  in  the  Count's  apartment 
should  cause  a  delay  in  the  consummation  of  the  errand. 

With  an  idiot's  grimace  he  deposited  the  beetle  upon  the 
table  at  which  the  King  and  the  Count  were  sulking.  The 
beetle,  although  comfortably  upon  its  back,  lacked  repose; 
it  rocked,  kicking,  in  the  center  of  an  inlaid  square  of  pearl. 

"A  beetle?"  said  the  King.  He  thought  of  the  Queen's 
escutcheon;  and  the  object  of  his  call  upon  the  Count 
became  still  more  definite. 

"I  believe  so,"  answered  the  Count.  "At  least,  an 
insect." 

The  beetle  kicked  about  within  the  pearl  square. 
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"I  am  interested  in  .  .  .  bugs,"  the  Queen's  Count  went 
on.  He  had  fairly  recovered.  "This,"  he  said,  delicately 
prodding  the  insect,  "is  a  beetle  of  the  species  .  .  .  black, 
and  the  genus" — 

"Queen,"  suggested  the  King. 

It  seemed  to  the  Count  that  there  was  nothing  to  say. 

"Suppose,"  said  the  King,  after  a  long  silence,  "you  were 
a  king." 

"God  forbid!"  exclaimed  the  Count.  "Unless  such  an 
one  as  you,  sire.     Then" — 

"You  would  act  as  I  do?" 

"As  you  do;  but  not  as,  perhaps,  you  are  about  to." 

"Suppose,"  the  King  resumed,  "you  were  not  only  a 
king,  but  a  married  king.  And  your  wife  was  a  foolish  wife 
who  meant  no  harm  (and  did  but  little),  yet  made  herself 
very  disagreeable  by  small  .  .  .  romantics.  Such  as,  for 
instance, — " 

The  King  gazed  at  the  beetle  convulsing  within  the  pearl 
square. 

"Would  you  then,"  he  ran  on,  "make,  as  they  say,  an 
example  of  the  person  who  inspired  this  idiocy  in  your 
Queen?" 

"Yes,  sire,"  the  Count  answered.  "I  think  I  should. 
But  not,  if  you  please,  an  example  in  subtraction" 

"Rather,  then,  an  example  in  division  f** 

"Perhaps,"  the  Count  responded.  "But,  at  least,  an 
easy  one." 

"But  suppose  you  made  death  or  banishment  depend  on 
a  beetle  of  the  species  black?" 

"That,  sire,  would  do  credit  to  my  sense  of  sport,  but 
not,  I  think,  to  my  humanity." 

"Imagine,"  the  King  went  on  after  a  moment,  "you 
believed  humanity  to  be  an  unnecessary  consideration." 

"Then  I  should  cease  playing  the  cat  at  once." 

"And  leave  the  mouse  to  Fate  and  the  Beetle?" 

"It  would  save  the  King  a  troublesome  decision.  I  see, 
sire,  it  is  to  be  the  beetle.     But  what  role  is  the  beetle's?" 
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"The  beetle  will  play  upon  a  square,  pearl  stage.  And 
although  the  audience  will  care  very  little  for  his  acting — 
except  in  an  anticipatory  manner — they  will  be  immensdj 
interested  in  his  exit." 

'And  the  scenery,  sire?     I  fail  to  understand." 
'Will  be,  in  a  manner,  Shaksperean,"  the  King  replied 
languidly.     On  the  side  of  the  stage  facing  you  is  a  placard 
Banishment.     On  the  side  facing  me  a  placard  Death.     It 
is  very  simple.     The  beetle  has  his  choice  of  exits." 

"Very  well,  sire.  Will  it  please  your  Majesty  to  have  the 
play  beg^n?  Am  I  right?  We  leave  it  to  the  beetle  tmcon- 
ditionaUyr 

The  King  nodded. 

"If  the  beetle  leaves  the  square  on  the  side  facing  mc  it 
is  my  banishment?     And  if  on  the  other, — " 

The  King  righted  the  beetle.     It  flew  upright  and  away. 

"Sire,"  said  the  Queen's  Count  after  a  moment,  "you  had 
forgotten  that  beetles  fly." 

The  King  was  pleased  not  to  answer  for  some  time. 

"I  might  add,"  he  said  at  length,  "that  if  I  forget  once  I 
am  most  unlikely  to  do  so  again." 

"Forgetfulness,  sire,  is  the  only  pardon." 

"And  the  only  cure,"  said  the  King,  rising,  "for  those 
who  have  a  little  knowledge  ...  of  beetles." 
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BALLADE    OF   THE  QUEST   PERILOUS. 

Beside  the  altar  rail  the  joung  knights  kneel, 

Clad  each  in  suppliant  garb  of  sombre  hue  ; 
Humbly  they  pray  that  grace  may  still  reveal 

The  path  of  gold  through  ventures  strange  and  new. 

But  ere  they  rise,  their  weapons  to  indue. 
The  voice  of  Merlin  makes  their  stout  hearts  quail 

With  sudden  dread,  for  if  his  word  be  true, 
No  man  returns  who  seeks  the  Holy  Grail. 

But  hopes  are  high,  and  hearts  afire  with  zeal 
Of  splendid  quest  whose  fame  shall  soon  accrue  ; 

And  bright  beneath  their  vessel's  speeding  keel 
Grows  the  white  wake,  parting  the  boundless  blue  : 
Who  now  would  dare  recall  the  princely  crew, 

Or  with  unhallowed  prophecy  prevail. 

Making  them  yield  ill-omened  threats  their  due  ? 

No  man  returns  who  seeks  the  Holy  Grail. 

On  their  emprise  silence  hath  set  her  seal. 
Silence  hath  set  her  seal,  and  left  no  clue 

To  show  what  desert  sun,  what  orient  steel. 
Or  fever-stricken  shore  taught  them  to  rue 
Heroic  madness  ; — ^yet  thrice  blest  the  few 

Whose  dying  gaze  pierced  through  a  phantom  veil 
With  more  than  mortal  rapture,  while  they  knew 

No  man  returns  who  seeks  the  Holy  Grail  ! 

l'envoi. 

Heroes,  who  dauntless  dared  this  quest  pursue. 
Count  not  all  lost,  though  effort  seemed  to  fail, 

For  to  his  world  of  meaner  aim  and  view 
No  man  returns  who  seeks  the  Holy  Grail. 

Howard  Chandler  XoUims, 
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THE  DECADENT  ART  OF  VOYAGING. 

T^HE  ocean  is  overrun  with  steamships,  now,  and  there 
^  are  many  atlases  in  which  China  is  yellow  and  India 
red,  the  Malay  archipelago  brown,  and  a  certain  island  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  of  which  I  have  forgotten  the  name,  light 
green.  In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  dis- 
covered, except  perhaps  the  North  Pole  and  a  certain 
inhospitable  region  in  Central  Africa  which  England  is 
discovering  as  fast  as  possible.  This  is  all  wrong.  It  is 
as  unfortunate  to  present  to  mankind  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  in  a  printed  volume  as  it  would  be  to  give  a  child  on 
his  birthday  all  the  toys  he  was  ever  to  have  in  his  life,  for 
the  only  real  use  of  strange,  barbarous  lands  is  to  give  nicely 
civilized  people  something  to  think  about,  and  if  we  explore 
them  all,  sending  missionaries  to  make  them  less  barbarous, 
we  are  breaking  our  toys. 

When  Odysseus  and  Sindbad  traveled,  there  was  some- 
thing in  it.  If  a  man  took  the  pains  to  go  to  the  right 
places,  he  could  see  Rocs  and  Cyclopes,  very  small,  hairy 
men,  and  very  large  diamonds,  besides  many  creatures  of 
the  sea  that  dare  not  show  themselves  in  these  scientific 
days,  for  fear  of  being  understood  and  explained.  Even 
as  late  as  the  times  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  traveling  was 
worth  one's  while;  but  now, — ^how  it  has  degenerated  in 
these  days  of  telegraphs  and  tourist  tickets!  Yet  Crusoe 
himself  was  very  deficient  in  what  might  be  called  the 
voyager's  facility,  as  compared  with  his  predecessors,  and 
since  his  time  it  has  become  a  lost  art,  being  incompatible 
with  our  modem  science. 

Crusoe  was  wretchedly  industrious.  When  he  wished  to 
leave  his  island  and  was  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own 
hands,  he  worked  twenty  days  at  felling  a  tree,  the  shaping 
of  which  required  a  hundred  and  thirty  more.  This  made  a 
total  of  five  months,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  quite 
unable  to  launch  his  vessel,  so  that  it  is  still  on  the  ways, 
if  it  has  not  crumbled  from  age.     What  sort  of  facility  is 
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this  in  comparison  with  Odysseus,  who  was  given  a  bronze 
aixe  by  Calypso,  and  with  this  for  his  only  tool  cut  down 
twenty  trees,  shaped  them  into  timbers,  bolted  them 
together,  and  made  sails  from  some  cloth  furnished  by  the 
nymph ;  all  in  four  days ! 

*'  And  then  to  the  holy  salt  sea  with  handspikes  he  hove  her  adown.*' 

Odysseus  shows  many  other  instances  of  this  peculiar 
aptitude  for  doing  the  necessary  thing  quickly  and 
accurately,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  in  his  case,  that 
there  was  always  at  least  one  goddess  working  for  him,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three.  Indeed,  if  his  record  be  carefully 
examined,  he  proves  thoroughly  incompetent  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  tradition 
to  the  contrary.  For  if  Athene,  absorbed  in  other  duties, 
ever  forgot  her  protegi  for  an  instant,  he  was  pretty  certain 
to  sleep  during  critical  junctures  and  become  involved  in 
serious  and  unnecessary  difficulties  in  consequence,  as  on 
the  occasion  when  the  crew  opened  the  bags  of  wind  fur- 
nished by  Aeolus,  just  outside  the  home  port.  There  is 
little  doubt,  too,  in  the  light  of  modern  research,  that  he 
used  his  crews  very  ill,  which  is  assuredly  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  a  navigator.     They  complain,  on  one  occasion, 

**  Gods  !  how  is  this  man  honored,  and  by  all  nien  holden  dear, 

While  we  who  with  him  have  wandered  and  won  the  self-same  road, 
Here  come  we  empty-handed  back  to  our  old  abode  ! " 

Yet  these  defects,  after  all,  are  su|>erficial,  and  the  fact 
remains  that  Odysseus  was  a  good  voyager.  There  was 
none  of  the  hurry  and  worry  of  these  times;  no  particular 
formalities  seemed  to  be  connected  with  navigation.  The 
Isle  of  the  Cyclops  was  not  seen  by  any  lookout  or  officer 
of  the  watch  until  the  ships  ran  aground  on  it,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  In  these  days,  that  would  mean  a  wreck,  with 
much  firing  of  rockets,  shrieking  of  hysterical  passengers, 
and  failure  to  work  on  the  part  of  life-saving  apparatus. 
But  in  Odysseus'  fleet  there  was  no  consternation.  Some- 
one awakened  him,  and  then  they  all  waded  ashore  and  had 
thdr  sleep  out,  under  the  trees. 
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The  degree  of  self-assurance  possessed  by  these  traveler 
of  the  olden  time  is  another  characteristic  feature.  The 
first  thing  done  by  the  crew  of  Odysseus,  when  daylight 
appeared,  on  the  Cyclops'  Isle,  was  to  plunder  Polyphemus's 
cave  carefully  and  thoroughly.  Then,  with  all  the  cheeses 
they  could  carry  neatly  packed  away,  and  a  portion  of  the 
herds  driven  down  to  the  shore,  they  would  have  been  con- 
tent, but  No!  Odysseus,  the  amazing  Odysseus,  insisted  on 
waiting  until  Polyphemus  came  home,  so  that  the  Cyclops 
could  give  him  some  pleasant  gift  as  a  guest-friend.  It  is 
fitting  to  call  a  man  a  hero  if  he  feels  that  he  can  steal  every- 
thing in  sight  and  ask  the  owner  for  a  gfift  of  friendship 
when  he  returns  home! 

There  is  a  certain  faculty,  far  too  definite  to  be  called 
chance,  which  might  |>erhaps  be  desigfnated  as  the  courtesy 
of  circumstance,  that  these  experienced  voyagers  possessed 
in  a  high  degree.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  distinctly  a  deca- 
dent, yet  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  repeatedly  in  his 
adventures.  If  there  was  a  wreck,  as  there  was  apt  to  be, 
and  three  men  saved,  he  would  be  one  of  the  three;  if  but  a 
single  survivor,  he  would  be  that  survivor.  If  there  were 
a  savage  and  a  safe  side  to  an  island,  he  would  come  ashore 
on  the  safe  one,  and  if  his  shoes  became  worn  out,  a  ship 
would  be  wrecked  with  more  shoes.  He  was  perfectly 
undrownable,  making  nothing  of  a  day  or  two  in  the  water, 
and  he  always  escaped  from  savages,  although  ridiculously 
afraid  of  them.  Yet  the  courtesy  of  circumstance  as 
applied  to  him  was  only  partial  in  its  effects.  There  was, 
for  example,  an  occasion  when  Crusoe  wanted  a  shdf  for 
his  cave,  and  spent  forty-seven  days  in  hewing  it  out  of  a 
tree.  If  the  shelf  had  been  wanted  by  Odysseus,  Athene 
would  have  sent  someone  to  him  with  a  bronze  one,  and 
Sindbad,  in  whom  this  characteristic  is  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  either  of  the  others,  could  have  searched 
a  bit  and  found  a  mine  of  mother  of  pearl  shelves,  with 
emerald  fixings. 

This  marked  courtesy  shown  by  circumstance  was  in  fact- 
the  most  interesting  thing  about  Sindbad,  and  he  could  reljr 
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upon  it  as  surely  as  Odysseus  on  his  attendant  goddesses. 
It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  every  unknown  island  in  the 
East  should  have  been  a  flowing  treasure-house  of  riches, 
and  so  we  see  how  carefully  circumstance  guarded  her 
protege,  since  the  least  profit  that  he  ever  made  from  being 
shipwrecked  was  somewhat  above  sixty  thousand  sequins. 
Nor  was  he  lacking  in  the  voyager's  facility.  Once  he  tied 
himself  to  the  leg  of  an  enormous  Roc,  not  questioning  for 
an  instant  that  the  bird  was  sent  to  the  island  to  take  hini 
off,  though  it  is  not  clear  how  he  knew  this.  Robinson 
Crusoe,  at  the  sight  of  a  bird  that  darkened  the  sky  in  its 
flight,  would  have  barricaded  himself  witljin  his  cave  for 
months,  quite  regardless  whether  the  Roc  had  come  for  him 
in  the  subjective  or  in  the  objective  sense. 

Sindbad  was  carried,  on  this  occasion,  into  the  rocky 
caiion  called  the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  where  the  largest  dia- 
monds in  the  world  existed  side  by  side  with  the  largest 
serpents  in  the  world.  Athene  would  have  been  at  her  wits' 
end  to  get  Odysseus  out  of  there  unscathed,  and  one  can 
fancy  anxious  Hermes  dashing  to  all  parts  of  the  earth  for 
the  efficacious  moly,  while  the  goddess  herself  was  implor- 
ing Zeus  to  split  the  walls  of  the  cave  with  a  thunderbolt. 
But  Sindbad  tied  himself,  calm  and  impassioned,  to  the 
piece  of  flesh  which  the  merchants  had  thrown  down  from 
above  to  pick  up  diamonds,  and  was  carried  out  in  triumph 
by  an  eagle,  with  a  fortune  of  diamonds  in  his  belt.  If  the 
eagle  had  happened  to  drop  Sindbad,  he  would  have  been 
very,  very  full  of  diamonds  when  again  picked  up,  and  if 
he  had  turned  over  his  meat  before  striking  at  it,  Sindbad 
would  have  suffered  a  fearful  death,  not  unlike  the  fate 
of  Prometheus.  But  the  resolute  hero  trusted  his  circum- 
stance unquestioningly,  and  it  brought  him  through. 

So  the  voyager  of  old  made  a  princely  fortune;  nay, 
rather,  a  fortune  that  would  have  ransomed  a  score  of 
princes,  and  returned  home  to  live  out  his  old  age  in  peace, 
with  his  mind  well-stocked  with  fine  sights.  Even  Crusoe 
the  toilsome,  with  all  his  limitations  (for  he  tells  us  quite 
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frankly  that  he  could  never  make  a  barrel  or  catch  a  goat), 
was  king  of  a  most  fascinating  domain,  and  died  at  his  home, 
enormously  wealthy.  Yet  we,  with  steam  and  electricity 
at  our  service,  search  in  vain  for  diamond  caves  and  mag- 
netic isles  where  there  are  bales  of  rubies  on  the  shore,  for 
we  have  lost  the  courtesy  of  circumstance,  as  that  goddess 
cannot  abide  science.  Even  my  little  light-green  island 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  which  I  have  forgotten  the  name, 
has  played  me  false,  for  I  came  across  a  treatise  on  its 
inhabitants,  the  other  day,  while  rummaging  through  some 
pamphlets  in  the  British  Museum.  Such  are  the  days  of 
steam! 

Ray  Morris. 
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THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR. 

t'^  REAT  was  the  satisfaction  of  "Honest  John"  Donovan, 
^--^  liquor  dealer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Harlem  River. 
For  had  his  bar  not  been  honored  above  other  bars?  At 
that  very  moment  bosses  Kelly  and  McPartland  and  the 
Great  Boss  himself — let  his  name  be  hushed — were  making 
merry  in  the  back  room.  Little  Jim  Donovan  could  only 
vaguely  guess  at  the  greatness  of  their  power.  He  had 
seen  Sergeant  Jackson  of  the  police  fall  back  obsequiously 
at  their  approach, — ^Jackson,  who  terrorized  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

His  father,  red-faced  and  puffing,  hurried  backward  and 
forward  with  big  glasses  and  little  glasses,  while  the  boy, 
from  a  point  of  vantage,  watched  them  through  the  open 
door.  Eventually  they  arose  and  the  Great  Boss,  with 
several  customary  compliments  and  appropriate  jests,  paid 
the  account.  As  the  leader  was  about  to  leave,  he  caught 
sight  of  Jim  behind  the  bar. 

'Your  youngest,  John?"  he  said,  pleasantly. 

'Yes,  sir,"  the  bar-keeper  answered;  and  picking  the  boy 
up  as  one  might  an  admired  kitten,  he  set  him  down  before 
the  leader. 

"A  fine  boy,"  said  the  latter;  "here's  a  present  for  you, 
laddy — half  a  dollar.  Don't  be  extravagant."  And  thus 
having  bestowed  largesse,  he  went  his  way. 

*         *         *         * 

As  election  day  approached,  th^  voters  of  the  district 
often  assembled  round  Donovan's  bar  to  talk  politics. 
Little  Jim,  safely  hidden,  listened  to  their  opinions  with 
great  interest.  The  Democrats  would  win,  he  learned,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  how  he  in  particu- 
lar would  vote.  Moreover,  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
because  the  Democrats  were  to  hold  no  canvass  in  the  dis- 
trict before  election. 


It 
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Jim  did  not  understand  what  "canvass"  meant,  and  when 
he  asked  his  father,  that  humorist  only  laughed  and  told 
him  that  it  meant  free  drinks. 

'But  who  do  you  want  to  win,  Pop?"  he  said. 
'A  bar-keeper  hasn't  any  politics,"   his  father  sagely 
answered. 

"I  want  the  big  man  what  gave  me  half  a  dollar,"  the  boy 
went  on;  "what's  he?" 

"He's  a  Democrat,"  said  his  father. 

From  that  time  the  boy  decided  to  do  what  he  could 
to  aid  that  cause,  and,  though  he  did  not  know,  he  began 
a  thorough  canvass  of  the  district.  He  encountered  the 
local  philosophers  on  their  doorsteps  engaged  in  educating 
the  younger  voters  and  deploring  the  omission  of  a  Demo- 
cratic canvass — the  free  drink  kind — from  headquarters. 
And  then,  as  the  weeks  passed,  Jim,  perched  upon  the 
railings,  noticed  a  great  change  of  heart  among  the  phil- 
osophers. They  said  very  many  things,  but  the  essence  of 
the  whole  was  that  a  man  with  only  a  pamphlet  was  better 
than  no  man  at  all.  Thus  did  the  boy  see  on  the  path  to 
glory  the  independent  who  had  for  many  seasons  past 
shouted  against  corruption  from  the  housetops,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  worried  his  small  mind  at  night.  For  days 
he  planned  and  planned  and  then  he  took  the  field  against 
him  of  the  pamphlet,  but  his  rewards  were  the  kicks  that 
should  have  been  the  portion  of  the  independent.  Aijd 
so  he  went  home  to  ponder  over  his  great  problem. 

The  memory  of  the  half  dollar  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind 
and  he  felt  that  something  must  be  done. 

He  told  nobody  for  fear  that  they  would  laugh,  but  in 
his  mind  he  framed  a  mighty  project.  He  would  go  himself 
and  tell  the  Great  Boss. 

So,  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  in  October,  Jim 
Donovan  mustered  all  his  courage  and  entered  the  great 
strange  land  called  "Downtown."  He  was  tired  and 
frightened  and  wavering  when  he  found  the  house  and  rang 
the  door-bell,  and  the  sight  of  the  butler  in  purple  and  gold 
quite  unnerved  him. 
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"I  want  to  see  the  Boss,"  he  said. 

"You  can't — he's  busy,"  said  the  butler;  then  fully  realiz- 
ing the  enormity  of  the  offence,  he  added  much  louder, 
"Get  out  of  here  at  once,  you  young  ragamuffin." 

Just  as  this  moment  the  Great  Boss  came  down  stairs, 
heard  the  door  slam  and  made  inquiries  of  the  butler. 

"Small  ragamuffin,  sir.  Said  he  wanted  to  see  you,"  he 
replied. 

"Curious,  now.     I  wonder  if  he's  still  there." 

He  Avas — ^because  he  had  not  the  strength  to  go  away. 
He  lay  curled  up  against  the  pillars,  crying  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

The  great  leader  was  touched.  He  picked  up  the  small 
heap  of  sorrow  and  carried  it  into  a  warm  room.  And 
when  the  tears  had  partly  subsided,  the  small  boy  spoke — 
in  words  blurred  and  hindered  by  sobs. 

"I  came  way  down  from  home — ^to  see  you — ^but  he 
wouldn't  let  me  in — I'm  little  Jimmy  Donovan — " 

"Yes,"  said  the  leader,  "I  know." 

"You  gave  me  half  a  dollar — they  won't  vote  for  you — 
I  thought  you  might — I  did  so  want  you  to  win — " 

"Yes,  little  man,  yes,  yes.     I'll  go  back  with  you." 

And  the  butler,  gaily  uniformed,  watched  with  marked 
disapproval  as  his  master  left  home  with  a  disreputable 
ragamuffin. 

They  never  understood  their  enthusiasm,  did  the  voters; 
but  he  of  the  pamphlets,  wise  in  his  generation,  half  under- 
stood. He  looked  out  dismally  at  the  great  bonfire  where 
his  converts  were  making  merry  in  the  smile  of  their 
leader, — ^their  old  leader,  and  recognized  a  phenomenon 
that  was  not  new.  But,  when  he  heard  a  cheer  that  echoed 
among  the  cliffs  and  the  shanties,  a  cheer  which  ended  with 
"Jim  Donovan,"  he  did  not  wholly  understand. 

"A  new  leader,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  wearily. 

And  therein  he  was  right. 

Gerald  D,  Morgan. 

18 
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NOTABILIA. 

Athletic  Renaissance — ^The  name,  we  admit,  may  be 
misleading  to  those  manna-eaters  of  the  University  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  athletic  system  adopted  for 
the  present  year  is  an  innovation  of  recent  discovery.  In 
short,  we  are  children  in  the  wood,  lost  hitherto  beyond 
recall,  suddenly  discovering  a  path  that  will  lead  us  beyond 
the  copse.  We  admit  that  perhaps  the  guides  have  been 
indolent  and  may  have  retarded  our  progress,  but  never  for 
a  moment  have  they  left  the  beaten  roadway.  Head- 
coaches,  trainers  and  subordinate  coaches  are  not  curiosities 
in  Yale  athletics.  Indeed,  the  recent  lack  of  them  mightily 
shook  our  ancient  faith  in  Yale  successes.  The  head-coach 
in  each  branch  of  athletics  has  always  been  assisted  by 
subordinate  advisers.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the 
subordinates  have  proven  themselves  insubordinates,  but 
never  has  the  head-coach  had  to  bear  the  burden  entire. 
We  have  simply  drawn  taut,  a  sagging  system,  at  a  time 
when  the  strands  were  begfinning  to  unravel.  Those  who 
were  instrumental,  therefore,  in  applying  the  old  system 
to  new  conditions  deserve  no  little  praise  for  their  effort. 
It  will  insure  a  more  hearty  cooperation,  better  coaching 

and  better  athletes. 

*         *         *         * 

1^00  Competition — ^With  the  present  number  of  the  Lit. 
the  Junior  class  ends  its  competition  for  editorial  positions 
on  the  Magazine.  As  a  whole,  the  competition,  althougii 
confined  in  rather  narrow  limits,  has  been  of  high  quality. 
The  story  has  suffered  no  little  detriment  as  compared  with 
the  essay,  which  perhaps  after  all  is  not  a  very  unfavorable 
indication  of  the  quality  of  literary  culture  possessed  by 
the  competitors. 

^n  ^p  ^p  ^n 

Lit.  Essay.  We  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Guy 
Mortimer  Carleton  of  the  Senior  class,  for  his  very  credit- 
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able  essay  in  com|>etition  for  the  Medal.  The  fact  that  a 
Senior  was  awarded  the  medal  is  a  very  good  proof  that 
there  are  men  here  who  work  for  the  "joy  of  the  working," 
and  not  for  social  advancement.  Again  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Carleton  for  the  winning  of  the  medal  and  for  the 
splendid  spirit  which  prompted  his  effort. 

^p  ^p  ^n  ^n 

Bids  for  the  Banner  are  due  either  at  the  Lit.  office  or  at 
353  White,  not  later  than  March  7th.  All  bids  should  be 
sealed.     No  bids  under  $350  will  be  considered. 

^n  ^p  ^p  ^n 

The  Lit.  office  will  be  open  Monday  evenings,  at  seven 
o'clock,  for  the  return  and  correction  of  contributed  articles. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

THE   VANQUISHED   TO    THE   VICTOR. 

Dost  think — although  thy  soul 

High-hearted  runs 
And  wins  its  laureled  goal 

Among  earth's  sons — 
That  we  perhaps  will  hail 

A  kindlier  wreath 
Who,  weaker,  strive  and  fail,— 

And  win  but  Death  ? 

p.   H.  H. 


**  I  claim  no  place  in  the  world  of  letters  ;  I  am  alone,  and  will  be  alone, 

as  long  as  I  live,  and  after." 

—  Walter  Savage  Landor. 


It  is  a  strange  figure  that  stands  there,  calm  and  alone, 

on  the  edge  of  the  Present,  looking  into  the  hazy  Past.     It  is 

like    some    half-buried    Sphinx    of    Ecrypt. 

THE  FIGURE 

ON  THE  EDGE    whose  body  alone  is  in  the  present,  looking 
OF  THE  out  over  the  dim  desert  with  kindly  eyes — 

eyes  that  are  yet  austere  and  harsh  to  all 
creatures  of  the  day.  The  figure  is  erect  and  martial  as,  in 
its  loneliness,  it  looms  up  against  the  dark  ;  now  and  then  its 
eyes  turn  toward  the  green  valley  of  the  Present,  but  only  to 
revert  again  to  their  old  outlook,  more  content  to  gaze  at  the 
Vanished,  which  is  congenial,  than  at  the  Present,  which  is 
unsympathetic. 

And  as  the  figure  looks  back  into  the  distance  with  those 
austere,  yet  kindly  eyes,  it  is  in  Greece  and  Rome  that  its 
gaze  most  often  lingers.  Alone  in  its  own  time,  it  seeks  com- 
panionship in  the  days  that  are  gone,  finding  it  in  the  far-ofif 
gods  and  heroes  of  Greece,  and  in  the  great  leaders  of  old 
Rome.  Achilles  and  Helen  talk  on  the  top  of  Ida ;  Caesar 
and  Lucullus  wander  together  over  the  heights  of  the  Epicu- 
rean's country-place  in  the  Apennines ;  but  with  them  there 
is  always  a  third,  a  silent  companion — Landor,  that  strange 
figure  which  peers  so  wistfully  out  from  the  hill  of  Fiesole, 
far  over  Italy,  back  into  the  past. 
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Starting  from  that  meeting  on  Ida,  Landor's  imperious  gaze 
sweeps  down  the  whole  range  of  history,  lingering  lovingly 
over  HellaSy  pausing  a  moment  at  the  Rome  of  Caesar,  then 
hurrying  on  to  the  later  Rome  of  Dante,  always  sympathetic, 
always  finding  companionship  in  those  old-time  heroes  with 
whom  he  holds  intercourse.  Living  in  the  days  of  Coleridge, 
Lamb  and  Southey,  he  felt  himself  alone  and  apart  from  his 
contemporaries.  Even  Keats,  although  he  too  was  a  Greek 
at  heart,  was  of  an  entirely  variant  type.  Living  at  the  same 
time  and  working  over  largely  the  same  field,  the  two  men 
nevertheless  differ  in  almost  every  characteristic. 

It  is  the  very  isolation  of  that  calm  figure,  so  imposing  in 
its  loneliness,  which  enables  him  to  put  the  mists  completely 
aside  and  give  his  heart  over  to  the  Past.  Back  beyond  the 
sunset  of  the  Present,  the  land  to  his  calm  gaze  is  all  beauti- 
ful and  crowded  with  companions.  And  thus  he  seems  to  his 
contemporaries  alone — and  he  is  so  in  the  world  of  reality  ; 
but  with  the  people  of  History  he  is  on  terms  of  the  most 
intimate  friendship. 

Among  the  great  minds  of  his  own  time,  Landor  stands 
full-statured — but  always  at  a  distance.  He  was  a  giant 
among  giants,  but  his  greatness  lay  in  the  past,  and  therefore 
few  of  his  contemporaries  could  see  those  qualities  whence 
his  greatness  sprang.  To  the  many  he  has  never  strongly 
appealed.  .  .  .  Only  to  the  few,  to  those  who  love  the 
subtle  flavor  of  fine  literature,  is  he  known  in  his  real  great- 
ness. H.  T. 

To  me,  lost  in  a  semi-conscious  sleep,  there  came  a 

vision  so  clear  that  it  bore  the  semblance  of  reality.     There 

rose  before  my  eyes  a  wondrous  city,  whose 
marble  palaces  glowed  under  the  shadow  of 
feathery  cypresses,  whose  streets  were  crowded  with  shifting 
light  and  colour,  where  haughty  nobles  passed  by  clad  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  where  the  daughters  of  the  people  rested 
under  cool  arches  on  their  long-lipped  water  pots,  where  the 
dancing-girls  writhed  to  sobbing  music  with  undulatory 
grace.  In  the  port  many  a  tall  ship,  each  rope  a  thread  of 
gold  in  the  sunlight,  rode  at  anchor  or  glided  out  to  sea,  to 
mysterious  lands  beyond  the  horizon. 

The  soft  lilt  of  laughing  voices  was  wafted  down  to  me 
from  hanging  balconies,  where  groups  of  fair  damsels  sat. 
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working  over  the  rolls  of  storied  tapestry  in  their  laps  and 
listening  to  the  fancy-wrought  tales  of  gallants  stretched  at 
their  feet  or  to  the  melodies  of  one  playing  on  a  golden  harp. 
The  whole  scene  resolved  itself  into  an  impression^  like 
some  delicate  emotion.  I  know  not  the  situation  of  that  city^ 
whether  it  is  of  Heaven  or  of  Hell,  and  shall  never  know. 
But  I  feel  that  all  life  is  nothing  compared  to  that  glimpse^ 
which  is  so  vivid  even  now  that  I  must  believe  it  the  true 
reality.  j.  w.  b. 

Monsieur  Chevalier,  sleeping  the  peace  of  prospering 


dreams,  rudely   awoke  to  find   "  Mad "  Ogle,  whom  he  had 

"choused"  the  niirht  before,  standing  at  his 

MONSIEUR  \^   A    'A 

CHEVALIER       Dedside. 

FINISHES  "  Come  !  "  said  the  guardsman  with  fury^ 

HIS  NAP.  u  I  ^jjj  jjg^g  £Qr  satisfaction.     You  bit  me  last 

night  of  a  hundred  guineas.  Return  them  or — "  He  finished 
his  sentence  with  a  slap  to  his  sword. 

"  My  dear  Ogle,"  Monsieur  Chevalier  said,  yawning  and 
extending  his  arms,  "  only  four  men  have  ever  insulted  me 
and  I  assure  you  I  allowed  none  to  boast  of  it.  You  have 
breakfasted,  I  hope.  For  I  am  going  to  send  you  on  a  long 
journey  and  a  gallant  fellow  like  you  ought  not  to  start  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Try  my  Burgundy, — I  promise  you  it  will 
be  your  last." 

So  saying  he  sprang  from  his  bed  with  all  the  outward 
assurance  of  a  stout  heart,  but  quaking  much  inwardly,  for 
Mad  Ogle  was  known  for  the  strongest  wrist  in  the  Life 
Guards. 

**  A  moment,  a  moment,  my  dear  Ogle,"  he  said  with  great 
bravado.  **  Seat  yourself,  in  a  moment  I  am  for  you.  And 
in  order  that  we  may  come  to  a  speedy  understanding  I  shall 
breakfast, — afterwards." 

The  guardsman  smiled  grimly  at  the  other's  persiflage  and 
fiung  himself  into  a  chair,  tugging  with  impatience  at  the 
great  whiskers  for  which  he  was  famous. 

"Mordieux,"  said  Monsieur  Chevalier  to  himself.  "A 
pretty  situation !  What  is  there  to  do  ?  I  fence  tolerably 
myself — but  Mad  Ogle  !  The  deuce,  the  deuce — shall  I  pay 
him — it  is  only  a  hundred — impossible,  my  reputation — " 
He  buttoned  on  his  doublet  and  glanced  down.  The  big 
guardsman  had  his  rapier  out,  tapping  the  ground  before  him 
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He  was  glaring  stupidly  ahead — Mad  Ogle  was  credited  with 
more  wit  in  his  wrist  than  in  his  head. 

''  Bah  ! "  said  Monsieur  Chevalier  to  himself,  ''  what,  sur- 
render my  friend  to  a  great  hulking  stupid  guardsman  !  To 
fight  is  all  very  well — when  one  is  sure  of  success.  It  gives 
a  man  of  our  profession  a  reputation  that  serves  him  well. 
But  in  other  cases  a  little  diplomacy  is  far  better." 

He  slipped  a  leathern  wristband  over  his  silken  sleeve,  then 
turned  suddenly  and  faced  his  enemy.     Mad  Ogle  sprang  up. 

"  Ha,  my  poor  Ogle,  how  eager  you  are  !  "  said  Monsieur 
Chevalier,  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  he  meant — how  eager 
to  be  killed.  "  Your  patience  a  moment  longer.  I  am  Catho- 
lic and  my  devotions — you  understand." 

Mad  Ogle  gave  a  surly  nod  of  his  head  as  if  to  say,  well  be 
quick  about  it ;  and  began  to  measure  the  floor  with  his 
strides.  Monsieur  Chevalier  followed  him  a  moment  with 
his  eyes  and  then  gliding  to  the  end  of  the  room,  he  passed 
behind  a  tapestry  and  keeling  at  his  prieux-dieux  prepared 
himself  for  his  devotions.  A  moment  he  listened  attentively. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  came  the  angry  pacing  of 
the  guardsman  and  the  clank  of  an  impatient  sword.  Monsieur 
Chevalier  crossed  himself  and  began  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Hear  my  confession,  Saint  Joseph,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me,  a  miserable  sinner.  Alas,  dear  Saint  Joseph,  my  temper  is 
hasty  and  I  have  much  to  repent.  I  repent  me  of  having 
killed  the  Sire  de  la  Moine  for  having  jostled  me  in  the  ante- 
room ;  also  do  I  reproach  myself  for  the  death  of  Gasparde, 
Master  of  Fence  to  his  Majesty  King  of  Prussia,  for  having 
laughed  at  the  cut  of  my  beard."  He  paused.  The  pacing 
had  ceased.     He  continued  in  a  higher  key. 

'*  I  repent  too  having  slain  the  two  sons  of  the  Due  D'An- 
gers,  though  I  was  not  to  blame,  for  they  lay  in  ambush  with 
their  servants  and  would  have  killed  me  by  treachery.  I 
repent  of  having  killed  Major  Barat  at  Cologne,  likewise  six 
men  in  France  whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  and  two  in 
Spain.  For  I  hold  it  a  great  sin  to  spill  a  man's  blood.  And 
I  do  beseech  you,  now  that  I  must  kill  the  Captain  Ogle  of 
the  Life  Guards,  that  you  remember  that  his  death  was  none 
of  my  seeking,  for  I  have  much  on  my  conscience  " — Monsieur 
Chevalier  bowed  his  head  and  ended  his  prayer.  Then  he 
arose  and  flung  aside  the  curtains.  Monsieur  Chevalier 
smiled  to  himself — the  room  was  empty  !  "  o.  j. 
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Purple  clouds  scurry  across  the  crescent  moon,  now 


obscuring,  now  revealing,  the  indented  shore  with  its  fantas- 
tic trees  and   red  bridges,  while  the  waves 

PRINT.  \it^\.    rhythmically    and    mournfully    upon 

the  deserted  beach.  A  feeling  of  loneliness 
oppresses  her  as  she  walks  by  the  sea,  so  that  she  shivers  as 
she  steps  into  the  darkness.  But  soon  the  moon  shines  pleas- 
antly upon  her,  and  she  is  reassured  when  she  feels  under  her 
arm  the  magic  sheaf  that  is  to  bring  plenty  and  happiness. 

She  is  an  exquisite  creature  as  she  passes  lightly  over  the 
wet  grass  with  her  high  wooden  sandals.  The  heavy  black 
coils  of  glistening  hair  are  half  covered  with  a  white  kerchief 
whose  corner,  held  between  her  little  ebony  teeth,  prevents  the 
wind  from  stealing  it  away.  Her  figure  shows  lithe  and 
graceful  through  the  dark  blue  kimono  embroidered  with 
cherry  blossoms  and  azaleas,  as  she  advances  daintily  and 
slowly,  afraid  of  her  own  footsteps,  with  a  hesitant  glance  to 
the  right  and  left  along  the  dusky  path. 

Ah !  how  can  we  warn  her  of  approaching  danger  ?  For 
nearer  and  nearer,  magnificent  in  his  painted  armour  all 
black  and  scarlet,  creeps  the  outlawed  soldier.  The  light 
glints  in  sparks  from  his  long  spear,  his  golden  sword  and 
his  polished  shoulder  pieces.  He  seems  like  some  monstrous 
beetle,  luminous  with  prismatic  colours,  about  to  seize  its 
prey.  As  he  crouches  behind  her,  she  stops  a  moment  to 
listen,  turning  half  around,  but  still  unconcious  of  her  dan- 
ger, her  little  features  pallid  as  carved  ivory  and  her  whole 
figure  expressive  of  a  perfect  grace. 

It  is  a  moment  of  intense  expectation  and  terror  that 
Hokusai  has  drawn  for  us.  We  long  to  know  the  fate  of  that 
dainty  head  bristling  with  pins  and  weighed  down  with  plaited 
hair.  But  the  artist  will  tell  no  more,  and  it  is  enough  if  for 
an  instant  we  shudder  with  horror  over  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  one  who  lived  years  ago,  in  a  foreign  land,  on  the  shores 
of  a  distant  sea.  j.  w.  b. 
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ETCHING. 

Three  and  thirty  is  the  maiden  ; 
With  a  Roman  nose  and  dimples, 
And  a  voice  that's  high  and  piercing 
And  a  laugh. 

She  is  conscious  of  her  toilet, 
Knows  her  full  face  is  the  better, 
Flaunts  with  little  delsarte  graces 
As  she  walks. 

She  is  filled  with  formless  yearning ; 
Tells  a  sentimental  story 
With  a  touch  of  the  disdainful 
In  her  tone. 

When  I  sympathize  discreetly, 
Then  she  chokes  and  softly  leaves  me 
With  apologetic  murmur 

And  a  sigh.  j.  p.  l. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Class  Germans 

And  the  Promenade  Concert  were  given  on  the  night  of  Janu- 
ary 23d. 

The  Junior  Promenade 

Of  the  Class  of  1900  was  held  at  the  Armory  on  January  24th. 
Although  the  expenses  were  less  than  those  of  last  year  by 
some  two  thousand  dollars,  the  affair  was  unusually  well- 
managed  and  successful. 

The  University  Foot-ball  Association 

On  January  27th  elected  the  following  officers :  President, 
Percy  A.  Rockefeller,  1900  ;  Vice-President,  Charles  T.  Dud- 
ley, 1900  S.;  Secretary,  George  P.  Chittenden,  1901  ;  Assistant 
Manager,  R.  B.  Hixon,  1901. 

The  Senior  Promenade  Committee 

Was  chosen  on  February  3d.  The  following  men  were  elected : 
George  S.  Oliver,  Chairman ;  Mason  T.  Adams,  Floor  Man- 
ager ;  Hugh  A.  Callahan,  Richard  E.  Forrest,  Charles  A.  Bray- 
ton,  Thomas  F.  Lawrence,  Frederick  M.  Davies,  Berne  H. 
Evans,  William  DeL.  Kountze,  Winchester  Noyes. 

The  Yale  Hockey  Team 

Closed  a  brilliant  season  by  winning  the  inter-collegiate 
championship  from  Pennsylvania,  Columbia  and  Brown. 

The  Cruiser  Fund  Committee 

Have  petitioned  the  Government  for  the  return  of  the  two 
guns,  "  Eli  "  and  "  Handsome  Dan,"  presented  to  the  cruiser 
"  Yale  **  by  the  University.  The  "  Yale  *'  is  out  of  commis- 
sion, and  it  is  desired  that  the  guns  be  kept  in  New  Haven. 
A  bill  returning  the  guns  to  the  University  will  be  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  few  days. 
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CONCERNING  THINGS  LITERARY. 

Realism,  verism,  naturism,  and  other  expressions  for  the 
same  thing  are  at  present  quite  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
everyone  discusses  whether  or  no  it  be  the  duty  of  art  "  to 
hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  Novels  that  call 
themselves  "  human  documents "  appear  daily,  and  pictures 
are  painted  that  profess  an  absolute  reproduction  of  nature. 
All  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  question  :  is  art  to  be  nature,  or 
at  best,  a  mere  transcript,  image  or  reflection  of  it  ? ;  are 
the  two  one,  art  being  simply  an  absolute  reproduction  of 
nature,  valuable  only  according  to  its  perfect  faithfulness  ? 
If  this  be  true,  then  the  photograph  is  the  highest  form  of  art, 
for  it  is  the  most  accurate  imitation  of  nature  now  possible. 
The  absurdity  of  this  is  patent,  yet  it  is  only  the  logical  outcome 
of  a  confusion  of  art  and  nature. — No  ;  art  has  for  its  basis 
nature,  and  must  not  be  unnatural,  but  by  its  very  essence  it 
can  never  be  either  nature  itself  or  an  absolute  copy.  If  a 
painting  is  to  be  only  a  piece  of  nature  placed  in  a  frame 
inside  a  house,  what  slightest  value  has  it  ?  What  use  is  it  ? 
surely  it  is  infinitely  better  to  go  and  see  nature  itself.  In 
such  a  case  art  were  inane  and  worthless  ;  it  is  instead  some- 
thing other  than  nature M.  Zola  writes  novels  which  he 

calls  '*  human  documents,"  and  would  be  grieved  did  you  not 
consider  them  works  of  art.  But  what  is  his  own  definition 
of  art  ?...."  Nature,  seen  through  a  temperament^  In  the 
very  truth  of  this  statement  he  has  shown  the  weakness  of  his 
own  work.  That  temperament  or  personality — or  whatever 
one  may  choose  to  call  it — is  where  art  comes  in  ;  without  it 
there  is  no  art ;  it  is  the  coloured  glass,  by  means  of  which 
nature  is  transformed  into  art,  which  must  be  something  beside 
nature.  Place  Millet,  Corot  and  a  third  person  before  the 
same  scene ;  Millet  and  Corot  will  paint  two  pictures 
entirely  dissimilar  yet  both  works  of  art ;  while  the  third 
person  will  produce  something  that  is  perhaps  a  copy  of  the 
scene  more  faithful  than  the  other  two,  but  one  that  is  not  a 
work  of  art.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Is  it  a  mere  question  of 
technique  ?  of  dexterity  of  hand  ?  No ;  it  is  in  what  they 
•aw,  and  what  they  reproduced  and  omitted.  For  a  work  of 
art  is  not  a  copy  of  nature,  but  an  interpretation  or  version  made 
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by  the  artist Once,  in  discussing  this  question,  the 

objection  was  made  that  art  is  thus  reduced  to  personality ; 
that  it  is  personality.  This  is  a  misconception.  Personality 
is  the  essential  medium  by  which  art  is  produced,  but  it  is 
not  one  with  it ;  for  art  is  an  interpretation  or  version  of 
nature  made  by  a  personality,  a  temperament  working  in 
accordance  with  certain  technical  laws.  Remove  this  temper- 
ament and  you  remove  art,  not  because  they  are  the  same,  but 
because  they  are  interdependent.  Were  it  possible  to  make 
an  absolute  copy  of  nature,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  would  not 
be  art.  Were  a  play  given  that  reproduced  life  literally,  faith- 
fully in  duration  and  in  all  respects,  no  one  would  call  it  a 
work  of  art.     The  same  is  true,  if  less  evident,  in  all  other 

branches Here  is  where  some  realists,  for  example,  M. 

Zola,  fail.  What  are  M.  Zola's  books  ?  An  accumulation  of 
detailed  observation  put  together  in  accordance  with  certain 
scientific  hypotheses.  No  interpretation  ;  only  an  attempt  to 
photograph  nature.  The  ''  human  document "  in  this  sense 
may  be  of  value  to  the  sciences,  but  it  is  without  the  realm 
of  art.  And  books,  like  the  Goncourts*,  where  this  inter- 
pretation exists,  novels  that  are  works  of  art,  are  in  the  end 
more  realistic ;  for  an  absolute  copy  is  impossible,  and  the 
painting  is  truer  than  the  photograph. 

Wessex  Poems  and  other  Verses,     By  Thomas  Hardy.    New  York 
and  London  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  generality  of  people  are  commonly  supposed  to  desire  a 
concealment  of  their  indiscretions  and  lapses ;  but  authors 
seem  exempt  from  this  usually  very  prevalent  sentiment. 
When  a  man  makes  a  hit  with  a  book  to-day,  all  his  earlier 
and  generally  worthless  work  is  immediately  dragged  forth 
from  its  deserved  obscurity  and  inflicted  on  an  easily  gulled 

public Mr.  Hardy  has  attained  a  deserved  renown  as 

one  of  the  two  foremost  novelists  of  the  day ;  as  a  splendid 
artist  who  has  depicted  in  fadeless  fashion  the  life  of  charac- 
ters beautiful  amid  their  tragic  gloom.  And  now  we  have 
the  sins  of  his  youth  brought  to  light ;  the  Wessex  Poems 

are  flung  at  us,  and  we  are  bidden  acclaim  him  poet 

Whatever  definitions  of  poetry  one  may  hold  as  one's  credc^ 
whether  Milton's  or  that  of  the  latest  decadent,  these  things 
are  quite  without  the  pale  of  even  bad  poetry.     So  hopeless  a 
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volume  has  not  appeared  in  many  a  day  ;  it  would  be  alto- 
gether unreadable  did  it  not  amuse  us  by  its  unconscious  ap- 
peal to  one's  sense  of  humour. 

"  *  Oh  God,  why  this  hocus  satiric  ! ' 
I  cried  in  my  anguish." 

Lines  almost  worthy  of  the  late  Lewis  Carrol !  ....  In 
the  whole  volume  there  is  hardly  a  piece  that  even  approaches 
poetry.  There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  poetic  feeling  and  dic- 
tion ;  nor  is  there  any  sense  of  rhythm  ;  the  metre  is  always 
either  halting  or  in  effect  unsuited  to  the  subject.  That  any 
man  should  perpetrate  as  poetry  the  following  stanza  is  quite 

incomprehensible : 

*. 

**  With  Gordon,  Canning,  Blackman,  Ompteda, 
L'Estrange,  Delancey,  Packe, 
Grose,  D'Oyly,  Stables,  Morice,  Howard,  Hay, 
Von  Schwerin,  Walzdorf,  Boek." 

One  would  have  expected  Mr.  Hardy  to  be  restrained  from 
such  an  outrage  by  that  sense  of  beauty  which  is  so  strongly 

manifested  in  his  prose The  sentiment   of   these 

verses  is  in  most  cases  rather  cheap,  almost  as  much  so  as 
their  pessimism,  which  is  weak,  immature  and  rather  ridicu- 
lous ;  in  no  way  like  the  magnificent,  virile  and  restrained 

pessimism  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels All  that  is  good  in 

the  volume  is  a  few  touches  like  this  : — 

''  The  smile  on  your  mouth  was  the  deadest  thing, 
Alive  enough  to  have  strength  to  die ; 
And  a  grin  of  bitterness  swept  thereby, 
Like  an  ominous  bird  a-wing.  ..." 

But  even  here  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  poetry ;  it  is 
a  power  of  observation  and  vivid  statement,  for  which  prose 
were  a  far  better  vehicle. 

The  volume  has  some  thirty  illustrations  by  the  author  ; 
they  are  at  least  better  than  the  letter-press.  They  show  in 
Mr.  Hardy  a  gift  for  drawing.  But  they  are  beneath  criticism 
as  illustrations  ;  they  are  merely  things  done  by  a  person  who 
shows  that  he  might  be  able  to  draw.     Mr.  Hardy  says  that 
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^'  the  rough  sketches  ....  as  may  be  surmised,  are  inserted 
for  personal  and  local  reasons  rather  than  for  their  intrinsic 
qualities."  Surely  some  artist  could  have  been  found  to 
reproduce  local  feeling  better  than  it  is  done  here  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Hardy  inserted  them  thinking  that  people  would  be  curious 
to  see  them  because  they  were  his,  he  gave  way  to  a  feeling 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  his  standing. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Hardy*s  reputation  and 
high  talent  should  consent  to  the  publication  of  anything  as 
wretched  and  worthless  as  this  volume  of  **  Wessex  Poems." 

French  Lyrics,     Selected  and  edited  by  Arthur  Qraves  Canfield. 
New  York:     Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

There  should  be  and  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  selection 
or  collection  of  poems  and  an  anthology ;  for  the  latter  is 
what  the  word  signifies,  a  gathering  of  blossoms  culled  from 
many  sources  with  both  a  sure  critical  judgment  and  a  cer- 
tain exquisite  caprice.  The  element  of  personality  should 
enter  into  it,  not  wantonly  destroying  its  value,  but  just  suf- 
ficiently to  show  the  binding  thread  of  a  personal  liking  ;  no 
poem  should  gain  a  place  merely  because  of  some  historic 
interest  or  some  past  and  perhaps  undue  fame.  An  anthology 
should  be  in  itself  a  poem,  some  man's  poetry  expressed  by 
selection  and  collection  rather  than  by  creation.  Such  a 
poem-anthology  is  Palgrave's  "  Golden  Treasury."  ....  But 
a  selection  of  poems  is  quite  other ;  it  is  meant  to  represent 
some  school  or  period,  and  must  do  so  faithfully  ;  it  therefore 
has  canons  of  its  own  to  fulfill,  canons  which  unfortunately 
too  often  bring  with  them  a  kind  of  unpleasant  pedantic  . 
quality. 

The  present  volume  is  of  the  latter  class  ;  it  is  no  anthology, 
its  aim  being  to  represent  the  history  of  the  lyric  in  France. 
And  this  aim  it  attains  fairly  well.  Starting  with  Charles 
d'Orleans  it  ends  with  Abel  Hermant,  representing  between 
the  two  all  the  manifold  transformations  of  the  lyric,  omitting 
practically  no  poet  of  any  value.  But  the  volume  is  marred 
by  too  much  of  a  schoolmaster's  air  and  a  not  always  im- 
peccable taste.  For  example,  the  omission  of  Verlaine's 
"Chanson  d'Automne,"  and  the  insertion  of  Villon's  "Je 
connais  tout  fors  que  moi-mSme"  instead  of  some  other 
more  famous  and  more  beautiful  ballade  is  inexcusable.   And 
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the  notes  are  even  more  inane  and  worthless  than  is  usual 
in  such  volumes.  The  statement  that  Mozart  was  ^'  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  geniuses  that  ever  livedo"  is  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  any  person  possessed  of  a  pretence  to  education,  and 
is  altogether  useless,  for  no  one  so  ignorant  as  to  need  the 
information  would  ever  read  a  book  of  French  lyrics.     Mr. 

Canfield's  notes  seem  intended  for  children  of  ten But 

a  most  unpardonable  sin  is  the  unexpected  and  wholly  un- 
necessary Bowdlerising  of  a  line  of  the  ''  Ballade  Des  Dames 
Du  Temps  Jadis."  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  epigram 
that  ^'  to  the  pure  all  things  are  impure  ;"  it  is  the  worst  case 
of  pedantic  prudery  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  And  Mr. 
Canfield  has  no  right  to  palm  of!  as  a  line  of  Villon's  a  weak 
and  inane  Kansas  modification. 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  thing  brought  out  by  this 
volume  is  the  difference  of  tone  in  the  first  and  last  parts  ;  it 
makes  wonderfully  clear  the  tremendous  chasm  that  separates 
the  Renaissance  and  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  A  vous,  trouppe  legere 
Qui  d'aile  passagere 
Par  le  monde  volez 
Et  d'un  sifSant  murmure 
L'ombrageuse  verdure 
Doucement  es  branlez : 

J'offre  ces  violettes, 
Ces  lis  et  ces  fleurettes, 
£t  ces  roses  ici, 
Ces  merveilletes  roses, 
Tout  f  reschement  ecloses, 
Et  ces  oeillets  aussi. 

De  vostre  douce  haleine 
Eventez  ceste  plaine, 
Eventez  ce  sejour, 
Ce  pendant  que  j'ahanne 
A  mon  bl6  que  je  vanne 
A  la  chaleur  du  jour." 
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Now  see  the  contrast : 

"  II  pleure  dans  mon  coeur 
Comme  il  pleut  sur  la  ville, 
Quelle  est  cette  langueur 
Qui  p6n^tre  mon  coeur  ? 

...  O  bruit  doux  de  la  pluie 

Par  terre  et  sur  les  toits  ! 
Pour  un  coeur  qui  s*ennuie 
O  le  chant  de  la  pluie  ! 

II  pleure  sans  raison 
Dans  ce  coeur  qui  s'6coeure 
Quoi !  nulle  trahison  ? 
Ce  deuil  est  sans  raison. 

C'est  bien  la  pire  peine 
De  ne  savoir  pourquoi, 
Sans  amour  et  sans  haine, 
Mon  coeur  a  tant  de  peine." 

Joachim  du  Bellay  and  Paul  Verlaine !  On  the  one  hand 
the  enthusiastic  and  ebullient  youth  of  the  Renaissance  in  its 
passionate  pursuit  of  a  Beautiful  that  it  attained  more  nearly 
than  any  other  age  ;  on  the  other,  the  world-weary  nineteenth 
century  that  has  experienced  all  sensations,  all  possibilities, 
and  has  drifted 


" with  every  passion  till  **  its  "  soul 

Is  as  a  stringed  lute  on  which  all  winds  can  play," 

until  now  it  wanders  in  strange  paths,  longing  for  an  unknown 
that  it  dreads.  How  strange  yet  how  inevitable  an  evolution ! 
This  volume  will  be  of  no  particular  value  to  the  lover  of 
French  poetry  ;  but  with  all  its  faults  it  will  be  exceedingly 
useful  and  a  source  of  pleasure  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
learn  the  general  characteristics  of  French  lyric  poetry. 

The  Two  Magics,     By  Henry  James.     New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

There  are  few  things  in  literature  more  diflBcult  to  treat  than 
the  supernatural.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
"ghost  story,'*  a  kind  of  "penny  shocker";  or  else  to  become 
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wholly  improbable,  or  very  melodramatic  and  quite  ridiculous. 
For  this  reason  stories  of  the  invisible,  the  spiritual,  that  are 
really  within  the  domain  of  literature  are  very  rare ;  there 
are  but  few  writers  of  fame  in  this  field,  beside  Poe  with  his 
strange  and  thrilling  tales  of  a  wonderful  ghostliness,  tales 
written  in  an  exquisite,  musical  prose  very  subtily  cadenced* 
•  .  .  .  But  in  "  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  "  there  is  an  addition 
to  the  field  that  must  rank  very  high.  I  know  of  no  story  of 
the  supernatural  in  every  day  circumstances,  without  any 
mysterious  setting,  that  can  in  any  way  compare  with  this 
most  remarkable  piece  of  literature. 

"The  Turn  of  the  Screw"  shows  in  every  one  of  its  perfect 
pages  the  consummate  art  of  a  deft  and  practised  master.  There 
is  no  hesitation  or  wavering,  but  a  steady  crescendo  on  from  the 
striking,  faintly,  of  the  dominant  note  in  the  first  paragraph. 
One's  interest  is  instantly  seized,  and  one  feels  the  obsession  of 
an  unknown  something,  a  dreadful  invisible.  So  perfectly  is 
it  done,  so  infectiously,  that  one's  nerves  are  wrought  on, 
until  one  is  in  a  state  of  such  sensibility  as  to  feel  the  sub- 
tlest suggestion Nor  is  there  ever  any  forcing  of 

effects,  any  slightest  thing  to  jar  one's  credence  ;  it  all  has  an 
air  of  such  horrible  possibility  as  to  be  almost  unbearable. 
It  seems  as  though  such  a  thing,  even  if  its  like  never  had 
happened,  might  yet  occur  to-morrow And  one's  inter- 
est is  never  for  one  second  permitted  to  flag  ;  when  the  horri- 
ble situation  is  realized,  one  might  expect  a  reaction,  but  it 
does  not  come.  The  effect  is  heightened  on  to  the  very  end. 
....  Then,  too,  the  characters  are  so  excellently  well  drawn  ; 
they  are  no  mere  marionettes  moved  through  a  fine  intrigue, — 
real  characters  of  fiesh  and  blood  they  are,  especially  those 

children   so  exquisite   in   their  terrible  loveliness 

And  it  is  all  told  in  that  polished,  perfected,  nicely  wrought 
style  of  Mr.  James ;  a  style  that  without  colour,  or  music, 
or  great  grace,  has  yet  a  perf  ectness  and  charm  quite  its  own. 
....  It  is  not  a  great  story  this,  nor  the  work  of  a  genius, 
but  it  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of  art  as  has  been  produced  in 
many  a  day. 

The  second  story    "Covering   End,"  is  a  clever  intrigue 
wrought   with  the  author's   usual   fine   handiwork 

Even  if  she  has  driven  him  away,  as  she  has  all  of  her  few 
true  artists  and  geniuses,  America  may  yet  be  proud  that  she 

19 
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may  claim  by  birth  at  least  Mr.  Henry  James.  Such  a  maa 
atones  for  many  of  the  banal  wretchednesses  whom  the  coun^ 
lauds  and  calls  famous  and  great. 
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"Turn  about  is  fair  play" — 

In  looking  over  the  "News"  for  January  the  Saint  finds  many  things 
to  criticise. 

If  he  were  to  pass  a  general  criticism  he  would  say  that  the  "News" 
was  fioi  in  danger  of  being  struck  by  the  moon.  Indeed,  he  could 
wish  that  there  was  a  little  better  chance  of  this  happening.  The  con- 
tributors show  a  most  scrupulous  disregard  for  an3rthing  either  inter- 
esting or  modem,  and  are  as  careful  in  avoiding  new  titles  for  their 
articles  as  they  are  in  avoiding  new  subjects.  In  short,  the  Saint  is 
strongly  tempted  to  call  them  "hide-bound."  In  the  matter  of  pro- 
portion they  also  seem  wofully  lacking — such  a  subject  as  the  "Lit. 
Essay"  going  in  as  a  "log,"  while  the  American  School  at  Athens  or 
the  Teachers  Convention  is  deemed  worthy  of  two  columns  and  a 
doable  headline.  However,  this  last  may  not  be  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  contributors,  for  such  work  of  the  editors  as  the  public  is  allowed 
to  see  is  not  above  criticism. 

In  the  first  place,  in  speaking  to  the  august  body  of  editors,  the  Saint 
would  suggest  that  they  follow  the  very  excellent  example  set  by  the 
editors  of  the  Lit.  in  regard  to  editorials — namely,  that  they  do  not 
write  one  when  they  have  nothing  to  say.  Again,  that  when  they  write 
an  editorial  calling  particular  attention  to  a  piece  of  news  "printed  in 
another  column,"  they  see  that  that  column  gets  in.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  minor  point,  but  when  the  "News"  promises  to  print  a  complete  list 
of  the  contributions  to  the  Lit.  from  1900,  the  editors  of  the  latter 
paper  wish  that  it  would  print  it,  as  they  find  it  no  small  bother  to  make 
out  that  list  for  themselves.  The  Saint  would  also  suggest  that  an 
editorial  on  such  a  vital  matter  as  giving  the  "Y"  to  the  golf  team 
should  be  written  by  a  man  who,  after  having  stated  all  the  arguments 
for  and  against  it,  could  express  his  own  opinion  on  the  matter.  How- 
ever, this  doubtless  only  shows  the  remarkable  self-restraint  of  the 
editors,  and,  after  all,  another  editorial  on  the  same  subject  a  few  days 
later  made  the  matter  all  right. 

In  conclusion,  the  Saint  has  the  following  suggestions:  that  the  con- 
tributors read  the  old  volumes  of  the  "News"  less,  and  watch  what  goes 
on  in  the  college  more;  and  that  the  editors  put  the  "Yale  Log"  on  the 
front  page  and  fill  the  rest  of  the  paper  with  "ads" — it  will  make  quite 
IS  valuable  a  newspaper  and  will  give  the  editors  more  pocket  money. 
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A  WINTEB  FANTASY. 

Cicely,  Cicely, 

Tripping  through  the  snow; 
Blithelul,  mirthful. 

Laughing  as  you  go. 
Greetest  thou  the  fairy  flakes, — 

Hands  outstretched  to  all; 
Heedless  crushing  'neath  thy  feet 

Those  that  thither  fall. 

Cicely,  Cicely, 

Fancy-free  and  gay; 
Heartless,  careless. 

Casting  loves  away 
As  thou  casleth  by  the  riakes. 

Fickle  maid!   But  lo! 
E'en  my  heart,  beneath  thy  toncfa, 

Meltelh  as  the  snow. 
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A 


A  SIDE-LIGHT  ON  THACKERAY. 


PROBABLY  no  writer  ever  put  more  of  himself  into 
his  books  than  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Yet, 
curiously  enough,  the  man  shown  in  his  greatest  novels 
lacks  or  conceals  some  very  lovable  traits,  which  shine 
through  his  minor  works.  The  man  known  to  most  of  us 
is  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair,  Pendennis  and  Henry  Esmond; 
add  to  the  list  The  Virginians  and  The  Newcomes,  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  fair  portrait  ought  to  be  gained.  What 
is  the  result?  Thackeray  answers  the  question  best  him- 
self by  his  own  title  of  "week-day  preacher."  He  is  by  no 
means  a  cynic,  as  he  is  often  painted.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  author  is,  in  these  great  novels,  tinged 
by  association  with  that  worldliness  which  he  fights  so 
valiantly.  Every  satirist  throws  a  few  boomerangs.  His 
theme  is  "manners";  with  unerring  judgment  he  points  out 
the  pompous  smallness  of  coflfee-house  wits,  the  hypocrisy 
of  fair  women,  in  fact,  the  vanity  of  this  "sorry  scheme  of 
things  entire."  Through  the  eyes  of  the  court-barber  he 
the  wrinkled  decrepitude  of  King  Louis  the  Four- 
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teenth — without  his  wig.  His  women  are  either  weak  and 
sentimental  or  cruel,  dazzling  and  thoroughly  detestable. 
To  see  the  unfairness  of  his  estimate  one  has  but  to  think 
over  the  names  of  those  types  which  Thackeray  has  made 
immortal — and  which  have  returned  the  compliment: — 
Blanch  Amory,  inconstant  and  affected:  "A  faded  rose 
inspired  her  with  such  grief  that  you  would  have  thought 
she  must  die  in  pain  of  it."  Beatrix,  in  Henry  Esmond, 
mistress  of  intrigue  and  trickery,  and,  last  and  greatest, 
Becky  Sharp.  Every  one  is  exposed  to  this  rapier  wit. 
Even  the  reader  can  not  escape,  for  the  moralist  cries  warn- 
ingly,  at  the  end  of  an  unfortunate  love-tale: — "Remember, 
Lalage  sings  for  other  ears;  not  only  for  thy  long  ones,  O 
my  Brother^  There  we  all  are,  the  reader,  the  writer  and 
the  dear  public,  in  the  same  boat  on  the  Sea  of  Vanity. 

Small  wonder  should  we  wince  when  a  shaft  strikes  home 
to  us  at  some  vulnerable  point.  For  the  very  menace  of 
Thackeray's  wit  lies  in  its  truth.  He  has  not  the  flippancy 
of  Stevenson's  satirist  who  "disposed  of  St.  Paul  with  an 
epigram,  shook  my  reverence  for  Shakespeare  with  a  neat 
antithesis,  and  fell  foul  of  the  Almighty  himself,  on  the  score 
of  one  or  two  out  of  the  ten  Commandments."  .... 
Yet  we  can  not  but  feel  a  certain  kinship  for  Stevenson  when 
he  wished  to  get  away  from  his  exalted  companion:  "Sup- 
pose yourself,"  he  says,  "walking  down  the  street  with  a 
man  who  continues  to  sprinkle  the  crowd  out  of  a  flask  of 
vitriol.  You  would  be  much  diverted  with  the  grimaces 
and  contortions  of  his  victims,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
would  fear  to  leave  his  arm  until  the  bottle  was  empty, 
knowing  that,  when  once  among  the  crowd,  you  would  run 
a  good  chance  yourself  of  baptism  with  his  biting  liquor. 
This  is  the  feeling  which  we  get  from  the  world  of  Vanity 
Fair.  - 

But  fortunately  we  have  Thackeray's  Miscellany.  The 
"week-day  preacher"  was  not  always  in  the  pulpit.  He 
occasionally  left  the  coffee-house  or  the  rout,  for  some  quiet 
settle-comer  near  the  fire,  where  he  sat  and  thought,  not  of 
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to-day,  but  of  days  gone  by,  of  "youth — the  golden  time, 
the  happy,  the  bright,  the  unforgotten."  This  is  the  man 
we  should  like  to  take  home  with  us,  to  sit  with  and  to  chat 
with,  before  the  winking  embers.  Indeed,  to  all  young 
men,  Thackeray  was  ever  kindly.  He  loved  their  pleasures. 
He  threw  a  glamour  over  their  follies.  Long  years  after 
his  university  days,  when  the  glory  of  them  has  passed 
from  the  earth,  after  he  has  written  Vanity  Fair,  he  thinks 
of  the  old  times  at  Cambridge  and  says:  "Going  to  the  play 
then,  and  to  the  pit,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those  days,  with 
some  young  fellows  of  my  own  age;  having  listened 
delighted  to  the  most  cheerful  and  brilliant  of  operas,  and 
laughed  enthusiastically  at  the  farce,  we  became  naturally 
hungry  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  a  desire  for  Welsh 
rabbits  and  good  glee  singing  led  us  to  the  Cave  of 
Harmony." 

What  a  relief  to  find  that  the  "week-day  preacher"  owned 
up  to  a  nocturnal  appetite  and  a  weakness  for  harmony ; 
that  for  him,  too,  as  well  as  his  lay-brother,  Vauxhall  had  its 
attractions — ,  and  that  an  invitation  to  dine  there  was  never 
refused. 

It  is  this  delightful  spirit  of  "  camaraderie  '*  which 
is  so  evident  in  the  Miscellany,  and  which  gpives  them  their 
infinite  worth  as  a  side-light  on  Thackeray's  character. 
Nor  is  Pegasus  in  Pound.  Though  the  subjects  be 
restricted  they  show  the  same  potential  power.  It  is  the 
play  of  a  giant.  A  Bach  fugue,  written  within  a  range  of 
two  octaves,  is  intensified  rather  than  weakened  by  the 
limitation. 

Thackeray,  when  a  youngster  only  five  years  old,  was 
sent  from  Calcutta  home  to  England,  to  be  placed  in 
"Charterhouse  School."  The  atmosphere  never  left  him; 
the  school  "spirit"  was  keen  and  alive  when  he  wrote  "Dr. 
Birch  and  his  Young  Friends."  He  saw  in  the  boys,  not 
a  mere  crowd  of  annoyances,  as  like  as  two  peas,  for  in  the 
famous  epilogue  he  says: 
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*'  Good  night !  Fd  say  the  griefs,  the  joys. 
Just  hinted  in  this  mimic  page. 
The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  boys, 
Are  but  repeated  in  our  age, 
I'd  say,  your  woes  were  not  less  keen, 
Your  hopes  more  vain,  than  those  of  men  ; 
Your  pangs  or  pleasures  of  fifteen 
At  forty-five  played  o'er  again. 
***** 

Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize  ? 
Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can  ; 
But,  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise. 
Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman  !  " 

In  another  novel  aspect  do  we  see  the  moralist  when  he 
comes  in  contact  with  little  children.  Away  goes  dignity, 
down  drops  the  preacher  on  all  fours,  and  the  pulpit  becomes 
a  stage  for  the  most  delightfully  absurd  extravaganza  in 
all  literature.  In  'The  Rose  or  the  Ring,"  the  main  motive 
is  fun.  There  is  a  serious  side,  it  is  true,  and  occasionally,  a 
touch  of  satire,  as  if  Harlequin  could  not  forego  his  chance 
to  ape  Royalty.  King  Valoroso  may  make  more  than  one 
monarch  squirm  on  his  throne,  but  the  child-audience,  those 
exiled  little  Britons,  far  from  home  and  longing  for  their 
Christmas  pantomime,  saw  only  fun  in  the  bombast  and,  no 
doubt,  considered  the  ruler  of  Paflagonia  an  august  and 
terrible  tyrant.  All  ends  in  feasting,  as  is  proper;  Prince 
Giglio  marries  the  real  Princess  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
lives  happily  ever  after.  For  the  kind  show-master  knew 
well  that  no  healthy  child  would  tolerate  a  sad  ending. 

And  does  not  this  nonsense  add  something  to  the  writer's 
wisdom?  After  all,  character  comes  from  the  heart,  and  it 
is  the  heart-qualities  which  make  this  laughter  sympathetic. 
When  we  consider  the  writer  and  his  time,  his  early  life 
and  his  memories,  there  is  something  personal  in  the  death 
of  Colonel  Newcome: 

"At  the  usual  hour  the  chapel-bell  began  to  toll  and 
Thomas  Newcome's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time. 
And  just  as  the  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone 
over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little  and  quickly 
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said  "Adsum,"  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at 
school,  when  names  were  called;  and  lo,  he  whose  heart  was 
as  that  of  a  little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood 
in  the  presence  of  the  Master." 

George  S.  Chappell, 


•♦• 


RONDEAU. 

When  Love  lay  dead  beside  the  summer  sea, 
All  piteously  foredone  by  thee  and  me 
Who  slew  without  one  pang  of  tender  ruth, 
Unwitting  of  the  wrong  we  did  the  truth 
Of  that  high  life  he  held  for  us  in  fee  : 

Ah  !  then  in  lamping  words  God  bade  us  see — 
We  that  were  one,  now  severed  me  and  thee, — 
That  Life  was  little  worth  in  very  sooth 

When  Love  lay  dead. 

And  then  we  knew  that  nevermore  should  we 
From  weary  languid  memories  be  free, 
But  that  the  very  eager  evil  tooth 
Of  dreams  foregone  should  gnaw  the  joy  of  youth. 
And  winds  of  sgrrow  have  for  us  no  lee 

When  Love  lay  dead. 

Benjamin  B,  Moore. 
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VILLON  IN  PRISON. 

A  word  with  thee,  my  friend  o'  the  rusty  keys[! 

Didst  think,  perchance,  I  slept  a  moment  since, 

So  failed  to  note  the  fine,  painstaking  search 

Bestowed  on  my  apparel ;  frayed,  'tis  true. 

By  over-frequent  bouts  with  wind  and  worse. 

Yet  whole  enough  to  hide  some  paltry  pence 

Whereof  'twere  well  to  rid — nay,  spare  excuse  ! 

My  course  were  thine,  had  I  been  turnkey  here 

And  thou  mad  Villon,  doomed  to  hang  at  noon. 

So  making  late  amends  to  angry  God 

And  cheating  hell  fire  yet,  to  quote  the  priest. 

But  hear  me  out !     The  coins  may  still  be  thine 

With  blessings  added,  all  for  one  poor  sheet — 

Mark  me,  I  ask  but  one — whereon  to  write 

Of  pity  and  farewell ;  throw  needful  light 

On  certain  episodes  for  one  who  else — 

Dost  catch  my  drift  ?     Girls'  hearts  are  such  frail  things 

Thanks,  friend  !    There,  keep  the  pence,  and  leave  me  now 
To  make,  as  best  I  can,  my  peace  with  God 
And  her,  if  that  may  be. 

Wide,  smooth  and  white  ! 
So  smooth  !     So  white  !     So  fit  to  charm  the  pen 
To  facile  rhyme  ! — And  leave  poor  Jehanne  to  starve 
Her  heart  out  for  the  word  that  sets  all  right  ? 
No,  never  that,  please  God ! — But  ah,  those  lines 
That  raced  like  wildfire  through  my  brain  last  night ! 
Bright  fugitives  ;  if  I  could  grasp  them  now. 
What  golden  worth  might  they  not  yield,  what  hope 
Of  handing  Villon's  name  to  future  years 
Blest,  glorified,  redeemed  from  sudden  night 
By  one  triumphant  burst  of  lyric  dawn  ! 
How  did  the  first  line  run  ? — Poor  Jehanne,  poor  Jehanne ! 

Howard  Chandler  Robbins. 
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AESTHETICS. 

**  FOR  ALL  AND  FOR  NONE." 

Z^,  6  mon  ame^  au  plus  haut  del  guid/e^ 
Tu  y  pourras  recognoistre  VicUe 
De  la  beaut/  qu*en  ce  monde  f  adore, 

— ^Joachim  du  Bellay. 

Spirit  of  Beauty 

Thy  light  alone 

Gives  grace  and  truth  to  lifers  unquiet  dream. 

— Shelley. 

CULTURE  is  a  thing  that  is,  at  least  by  name,  familiar 
to  all.  Yet  its  true  significance  is  appreciated  so 
little  that  it  has  almost  become  a  cant  phrase  to  be  used  on 
any  occasion  without  a  thought  of  its  import.  It  is  con- 
fused with  cultivation,  and  disguises  itself  as  a  euphemism 
of  bad  taste  for  mere  education.  Or  if  by  chance  a  glimpse 
of  its  true  meaning  be  had,  it  is  considered  a  thing  of  no 
vital  interest,  chiefly  an  affair  of  the  faddist  or  the  dille- 
tante,  pleasant  enough  to  possess  if  one  may  have  it  with- 
out overmuch  labour,  but  of  small  importance  and  alto- 
gether useless.  .  .  .  Useless  in  the  low  American  sense 
of  the  word  it  very  fortunately  is,  for  it  can  give  no  material 
advantage  to  be  computed  in  terms  of  pecuniary  value;  from 
all  such  association  it  is  blessed  enough  to  be  free.  And 
so  the  American  people,  in  its  fevered,  unceasing  pursuit  of 
the  material  and  of  "the  artificial  in  all  its  varieties  of 
ugliness,"  rejects  and  disowns  it  as  of  little  worth,  until  it 
seems  about  to  perish,  leaving  the  land  in  sole  sway  of  the 
desolation  of  the  useful.  .  .  .  But  culture  is  no  vain 
thing,  of  little  worth,  to  be  had  for  the  asking  at  the  corner 
of  the  market,  or  to  be  passed  by  without  a  thought.  It 
is  rather  that  which  is  of  all  things  the  most  necessary  and 
of  the  highest  import,  an  essential  to  the  feeblest  quest  of 
that  sanctgreal  which  is  the  aim  of  life.  For  culture  is  "a 
study  of  perfection"  and  therefore  well-nigh  the  only  means 
of  attaining  the  one  true  end  of  existence. 
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Were  one  to  ask  the  aim  of  life,  "the  end-all  and  the  be- 
all,"  unnumbered  answers  would  arise.  One  person  would 
say  material  advantage,  the  useful  and  the  comfortable; 
another  would  cry,  "Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for 
to-morrow  we  die";  while  still  another  would  voice  asceti- 
cism or  a  realization  of  the  highest  good;  and  so  on 
endlessly  until  the  whole  gamut  had  been  run,  from  crass 
hedonism  to  lofty  and  noble  doctrine.  But  among  them 
all  from  time  to  time,  in  all  lands  and  all  conditions,  voices 
might  be  heard  proclaiming  the  one  truth  that  The  Aim 
is  a  pursuit  of  the 

**  Dim  face  of  Beauty  haunting  all  the  world," 

to  the  end  of  attaining  a  perfect  unity  with  it,  an 
absorption  into  its  very  essence; — voices  saying:  "And 
though,  alas!  so  many  of  us  do  now  indeed  dread  beauty 
and  feel  toward  it  a  strange  bafHed  aversion,  there  are 
others  who  know  it  to  be  the  profoundest  and  most 
exquisite  mystery  in  life."  .  .  .  The  goal  of  life  is  the 
attainment  of  The  Beautiful.  It  is  the  highest  and  most 
divine  of  all  things,  without  which  one  cannot  truly  live 
but  only  exist.  In  the  words  of  one  who,  beside  mani- 
festing it  in  his  works,  made  his  whole  life  a  part  of  it: 
"Beauty  ...  is  no  mere  accident  of  human  life,  which 
people  can  take  or  leave  as  they  choose,  but  a  positive 
necessity  of  life,  if  we  are  to  live  as  nature  meant  us  to,  that 
is  unless  we  are  content  to  be  less  than  men." 

The  attainment  of  The  Beautiful,  by  comprising  them, 
transcends  and  annihilates  all  other  aims  whatsoever.  To 
reach  the  loftiest,  and  live  "at  the  highest  of  one's  soul,  at 
the  highest  of  one's  own  truth,"  one  should  never  say,  "Is 
it  right  or  wrong?"  but  ever  and  only,  "Is  it  beautiful  or 
not?",  for  the  latter  passes  infinitely  beyond  the  former.  All 
wrong,  evil,  and  wickedness  are  excluded  as  ugly  and 
unlovely,  while  the  beautiful  reaches  heighths  and  gives 
access  to  realms  that  mere  moral  right  can  never  know. 
The  aesthetic  standard  opens  up  enormous  possibilities. 
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and  the  faintest  striving  to  conform  to  its  requirements 
inexpressibly  amplifies  and  ennobles. 

Beauty  is  the  one  thing  which  makes  life  worth  the  living 
and  gives  its  colour,  atoning  for  and  making  lovely  its 
suffering.  It  alone  can  make  every  instant  of  value  and 
beautify  every  existence.  For  it  manifests  itself  at  all  times 
and  all  places,  in  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  forms.  It 
appears  in  a  noble  deed  or  in  a  high  thought;  in  the 
exquisite  silhouette  of  a  leafy  bough  against  the  azure  and 
silver  of  the  moonlit-sky,  or  in  the  thick  and  fantastic 
shadows  which  at  dusk  envelop  and  beautify  the  most  sordid 
of  city  scenes. 

Nor  is  there  anything  that  can  give  the  same  lasting  and 
'  exquisite  happiness  as  The  Beautiful.     We  are  in 

**     ....     this  universe,  and  Why  not  knowing, 
Nor  Whence^  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing  ; 
And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  Waste, 
I  know  not  IVhith^r^  willy-nilly  blowing." 

Surely  then  amid  this  "perpetual  flux,"  on  this  apex  between 
the  infinities  of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow,  we  should  make 
the  most  of  what  is  "here  and  now,"  procuring  all  possible 
pleasure,  so  long  as  there  be  nothing  ugly  in  the  gaining. 
But  the  fullest  delight  is  only  to  be  had  in  the  pursuit  of  The 
Beautiful,  which  alone  yields  that  pleasure  which  never 
degrades,  but  has  a  keenness  that  is  ever  unfailing.  The 
perfect  and  the  beautiful  are  one;  how  aptly  then  do  the 
wonderful  words,  applied  to  Marius  the  Epicurean,  fit  us: — 
"Pitched  to  a  really  high  and  serious  key,  the  precept — 
Be  perfect  in  regard  to  what  is  liere  and  now:  the  precept  of 
"culture"  as  it  is  called,  or  of  a  complete  education — ^might 
at  least  save  him  from  tJve  Tjulgarity  and  lieaviness  of  a  genera- 
tiofi  certainly  of  no  general  fineness  of  temper,  though  with  a 
material  well-being  abundant  enough''  .  .  .  Surely  on  no 
ground  can  there  be  anything  diviner,  more  noble,  or  more 
profitable  than  the  attaining  of  Beauty;  for  it  produces  the 
finest  lives  and  the  truest  pleasure,  and  is  in  itself  its  own 
sufficient  reward,  transcending  all  else,  alone  ever  present 
and  ever  to  be  sought. 
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If  this  be  so,  culture  is  in  no  way  unessential,  but  is  rather 
of  paramount  importance.  Being  "a  study  of  perfection," 
it  is  the  means  whereby  we  may  reach  The  Beautiful.  Cul- 
ture opens  the  way,  and  manifests  to  the  faculties,  which 
it  has  made  wonderfully  delicate,  that  which  they  could 
never  of  themselves  have  perceived  or  attained  ...  It 
is  not  simple  knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  sheer  work,  nor 
is  it  mere  education  to  be  had  of  any  institution  of  learning 
upon  payment  of  a  tuition  fee:  it  is  far  rather  one  of  those 
subtile  but  potent  "emotions  which,  as  Plato  says,  colour 
that  strange  flame  the  soul."  In  reality  it  is  most  truly  an 
emotion  or  quality  which  characterises  an  entire  life. 
Though  in  its  highest  manifestations  only  within  reach  of 
those  for  whom  the  stores  of  all  art  are  available,  it  is  yet 
in  some  forms  open  to  the  humblest.  For  it  is  a  subtilising 
of  the  senses  and  the  intellect  to  the  end  of  having  delicate 
perceptions  and  noble  thoughts.  It  is  as  its  name  indicates, 
a  product  of  much  cultivation  and  long  tending.  As 
horticulture  produces  wonderful  blossoms,  so  culture  alone 
gives  birth  to  the  supreme  bloom.  Beauty.  .  ,  .  A  man 
of  culture  is  he  whose  nature  is  so  developed,  refined  and 
nicely  attuned  that  it  has  unlimited  possibilities  of  that 
exquisite  enjoyment  which  springs  from  a  constant  percep- 
tion and  realization  of  that  Beauty  in  which  alone  he  lives. 

This  culture  is  to  be  attained  largely  by  individuality, 
for  the  man  who  is  narrow  and  uncharacterised,  who 
has  never  really  been  himself,  can  never  be  cul- 
tured. It  is  to  be  reached  by  developing  one's  self  on 
all  sides  and  by  perfecting  every  faculty,  until  one  has 
realised  one's  self  and  can  work  toward  the  goal.  Nothing 
can  be  done  while  the  instrument  is  imperfect.  The  first 
precept  of  culture  is  to  be  one's  self  and  to  broaden  on  all 
sides.  Then  alone  is  it  possible  to  commence,  with 
developed  individuality  and  perfected  faculties,  the  making 
of  one's  self  open  to  every  impression  of  Beauty,  able  to 
appreciate  all  high  and  lovely  things,  capable  of  knowing, 
loving  and  being  the  Beautiful. 
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— Never  has  there  been  a  more  crying  need  of  culture 
than  here  in  America  to-day,  where  every  one  is  engrossed 
in  the  horrours  of  the  useful  and  the  material,  when  Art 
seems  about  to  vanish  from  a  land  which  despises  the 
Beautiful,  rejecting  it  as  a  mad,  idle  thing.  Never  was 
there  a  time  when  a  manifestation,  patent  to  all,  of  that 
Beauty  which  is  the  one  true  end  of  life  was  more  to  be 
longed  for  and  more  to  be  sought  after  by  the  road  of 
culture. 

Benjamin  B.  Moore. 


FELICITAS. 

Sing  ! — For  the  thistledown  sways  with  the  grasses, 
Floating,  or  nodding  in  time  to  their  swing. 
Faint  in  the  distance,  the  lads  and  the  lasses 
Down  by  the  river  are  calling  thee — Sing  ! 

Sing  ! — By  the  bridge  in  the  depth  of  the  shadow, 
Lusty  and  lazy  the  pickerel  swing. 
Over  the  wall,  at  the  end  of  the  meadow, 
Reaches  the  shade  of  the  apple  trees — Sing  ! 

Sing  ! — Though  the  day  be  fast  closing  its  glory, 
Twilight  and  evening  new  pleasures  shall  bring. 
Softer  the  song,  yet  unchanged  is  its  story. 
Summer  and  Youth  give  thee  happiness — Sing  ! 

IV.  If.  Field, 
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THE  ADVENT  OF  A  POET. 

NOT  very  long  ago,  a  series  of  sonnets  on  England's 
desertion  of  Armenia  appeared  in  a  leading  London 
Review.  The  indifference  with  which  Europe  apparently 
regarded  the  Turkish  atrocities  had  left  the  way  open  for 
one  capable  of  expressing  the  indignation  felt  by  the  few 
who  had  not  "bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  Mr.  Watson  threw 
himself  into  the  breach  with  a  single-heartedness  and  gener- 
ous ardor  that  won  him  instant  hearing.  "The  Plague  of 
Apathy,"  "The  Knell  of  Chivalry"  and  "Craven  England," 
such  were  the  titles  of  poems  which  arraigned  the  exponents 
of  non-intervention  with  a  terrible  honesty,  foreign  to  Eng- 
lish literature  since  the  revolutionary  odes  of  Shelley. 

When  "Craven  England"  appeared,  the  newly  appointed 
Poet  Laureate  awoke  with  a  start  to  the  propriety  of  the 
occasion.  With  characteristic  ineffectiveness  he  attempted 
a  vindication  of  England's  position,  ending  in  would-be 
H'oratian  style  by  inviting  his  brother  poet  to  come  and 
drink  with  him  to  their  common  mother,  whereupon  he 
would  perceive  that  she  was  but  "biding  her  time  behind 
the  bastioned  brine."  To  this  patriotic  effusion  Mr. 
Watson  replied  with  scathing  irony.  Soon  after,  he  pub- 
lished his  completed  series  under  the  title  "The  Year  of 
Shame." 

His  intrepidity  did  not  go  unrewarded.  Public  senti- 
ment was  aroused,  then  reflected  in  England's  foreigfn 
policy.  Mr.  Watson  himself  greets  the  signs  of  this 
''Awakening" : — 

**  Behold  she  is  risen  who  lay  asleep  so  long, 
Our  England,  our  Beloved  !    We  have  seen 
The  swelling  of  the  water,  we  have  heard 
The  thundering  cataracts  call.     Behold,  she  is  risen. 
Lovelier  in  resurrection  than  the  face 
Of  vale  or  mountain,  when,  with  storming  tears. 
At  all  Earth's  portals  knocks  the  importunate  Spring." 
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The  publication  of  "The  Year  of  Shame"  had  one  inci- 
dental, and  perhaps  unexpected,  result.  It  aroused  wide- 
spread interest  in  a  poet  whose  worth  had  not  yet  met 
with  general  recognition.  The  deaths  of  Browning  and 
Tennyson  had  created  a  woeful  dearth  in  poets  of  the  first 
rank.  In  choosing  a  new  Laureate,  no  worthy  successor 
could  be  found.  After  unsuccessful  overtures  to  Ruskin, 
the  g^eat  office  went  by  default  to  one  whose  qualifications 
were  of  a  character  as  negative  as  his  verse. 

Through  these  years  of  famine,  the  powers  of  the  coming 
poet  had  been  slowly  maturing.  A  modest  little  volume 
entitled  "Wordsworth's  Grave,"  met  with  generous  appre- 
ciation from  the  few  whose  eyes  were  keen  enough  to  detect 
the  promise  underlying  its  simple,  healthy  verses.  It  won, 
however,  nothing  approaching  a  general  recognition.  Yet 
the  opening  poem  evinced  a  power  of  critical  appreciation 
beyond  that  of  any  living  author.  For  it  is  in  critical 
appreciation  that  Mr.  Watson  excels.  He  has  the  gift  of 
summing  up  in  a  line  the  whole  artistic  effect  produced 
by  an  author,  a  gift  which  has  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
poet  of  eulogy.  "What  woos  the  world  to  yonder  shrine?" 
he  asks,  in  his  ode  on  the  tomb  of  Burns: — 

**  Some  Keats,  to  Grecian  gods  allied. 
Clasping  all  beauty  as  his  bride  ? 
Some  Shelley,  soaring  dim  descried 

Above  time's  throng. 
And  heavenward  hurling,  wild  and  wide, 

His  spear  of  song? 

A  lonely  Wordsworth,  from  the  crowd 
Half  hid  in  light,  half  veiled  in  cloud  ? 
A  sphere-born  Milton,  cold  and  proud. 

In  hallowing  dews 
Dipt,  and  with  gorgeous  ritual  vowed 

Unto  the  muse?" 

How  yfierring  the  poetical  insight  which  describes  Words- 
worth as  "lonely"!  Nor  does  Tennyson's  "God-gifted 
organ  voice  of  England"  surpass  his  characterization  of 
Milton.  Similar  instances  of  this  trait  might  be  culled 
almost  at  random  from  many  of  his  earlier  poems. 
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But  Mr.  Watson  is  more  than  a  critic  of  other  men's 
ability.  He  has  creative  energy  of  his  own,  in  generous 
measure.  His  individuality  is  marked,  but  it  is  very  far 
removed  from  idiosyncrasy;  he  is  independent  without 
being  startling.  In  "The  Hope  of  the  World"  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  modem  thought  is  treated  in  a  spirit  at 
once  thoughtful,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  truly 
poetic.  "The  Hope  of  the  World"  might  fail  to  pass 
muster  at  a  theological  seminary,  but  it  is  a  masterly 
expression  of  one  phase  of  recent  philosophical  speculation. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  "The  Unknown  God,"  written  in 
reply  to  Kipling's  "Recessional."  The  two  poems  admir- 
ably sustain  the  characteristics  of  their  authors:  the  one 
dominant,  aggressive,  a  very  type  of  rude,  Anglo-Saxon 
virility;  the  other  serene,  untrammeled,  as  free  from  national 
as  from  individual  prejudice. 

The  most  characteristic  note  in  Mr.  Watson's  poetry  is 
that  of  a  certain  fine  austerity  and  reserve.  His  tact  is 
exquisite,  his  sense  of  proportion  faultless.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  superfluous  word  or  phrase  in  the  whole 
range  of  his  mature  work.  Yet  no  feeling  of  repression  is 
aroused,  no  impatience  of  control.  Mr.  Watson's  poetry 
gives  rather  a  sense  of  inevitableness  that  marks  the  highest 
forms  of  art.  In  the  "Ode  in  May,"  this  trait  of  his  work 
finds  most  perfect  expression: — 

**  What  is  so  sweet  and  dear 
As  a  prosperous  morn  in  May, 
The  confident  prime  of  the  day, 
And  thQ  dauntless  youth  of  the  year, 
When  nothing  that  asks  for  bliss, 
Asking  aright,  is  denied. 
And  half  of  the  world  a  bridegroom  is. 
And  half  of  the  world  a  bride." 

Verses  like  these  make  one  wonder  how  the  author  could 
possibly  have  phrased  his  thought  in  any  different  way. 
Nor  is  this  feature  of  his  art  incompatible  with  the  most 
lyric  abandonment,  as  in  his  inimitable  song  "April."     Such 
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abandonment  is  as  far  removed  from  any  spirit  of  lawless- 
ness or  revolt  as  the  chorus  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  or  the 
rhythm  of  a  Greek  dance. 

Though  he  has  as  yet  written  little  blank  verse,  Mr. 
Watson's  great  stateliness  augurs  well  for  future  achieve- 
ments in  this  line.  In  his  "Hymn  to  the  Sea"  one  can  hear 
the  majestic  roll  of  the  ocean,  the  thundering  crash  of  the 
surf.  "Vita  Nuova"  is  Gothic  in  grandeur  of  harmony. 
For  Mr.  Watson  is  no  sectarian  in  literature;  he  is  neither 
Classicist  nor  Romanticist;  he  is  not  of  Swinburne  nor  of 
Browning.  He  stands  forward  to-day,  alone  among  living 
poets,  an  exponent  of  principles  eternal  with  the  eternity  of 

Song. 

Howard  Chandler  Robbins. 
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THREE  PER  CENT. 

T  PLADE  not  guilty  to  the  charge  av  kapin'  an'  sellin' 
^      intoxicatin'  liquors,"  and  McGowan  looked  sadly 
at  the  City  Judge  and  the  District  Attorney. 

"But  McGowan,"  urged  the  Attorney,  "it  is  useless. 
Here  we  hev  the  evidence  against  you,  nine  kaigs  and  a  dozin 
cases  of — er — beer,"  with  a  pious  hesitation  at  pronouncing 
the  word,  "and  seized  at  your,  ah,  hotel  on'y  yistiddy." 

"Yep,"  briskly  echoed  the  Judge,  "it  is  useless,  Mc- 
Gowan." 

A  newly  elected  District  Attorney  is  an  object  of  hatred 
to  all  evil  doers,  especially  to  liquor  sellers  in  a  prohibition 
town.  Such  unpopularity  is  attached  to  the  office  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  it  is  filled  at  all,  and  the  incumbent 
leads  a  sorry  life,  unless  he  be  a  politician.  Foster  was  not, 
but  in  addition  to  the  general  opprobrium  of  the  office,  he 
was  burdened  with  high  and  noble  principles,  and  was 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  deliberate  breaking  of  the 
law  on  the  part  of  men  like  McGowan.  The  state  had 
voted  no  license,  as  usual,  and  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  must  stop.  McGowan  and  his  ilk  had  foreseen 
trouble,  and  endeavored  by  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  defeat  Foster,  but  that  good  man  had  triumphed  in  the 
end,  and  had  but  just  started  on  his  career  of  reform.  They 
knew  that  great  care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  the  transac- 
tion of  their  business,  and  McGowan  was  no  chicken. 
Therefore  his  downfall  at  this  early  time  caused  much 
wonder.  But  those  who  knew  him  smiled,  and  said 
''  wait !  '* 

"Yure  Honor,"  insisted  the  patient  McGowan,  "the 
ground  for  me  action  is  this.  The  beer  is  three  percint, 
an'  therefore  under  the  law." 

Now  this  plea  of  "three  per  cent."  was  a  common  excuse 
some  ten  years  before,  but  with  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  the  village,  consumers  demanded  more  alcohol  for  their 
money,  and  it  was  no  longer  brewed.     The  term  means  that 
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the  beer  contains  but  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  is  non- 
intoxicating,  and  not  subject  to  seizure  for  that  reason. 
But  for  McGowan  to  resurrect  the  three  per  cent,  plea, 
when  only  two  days  ago  Billy  Reynolds  had  made  him  a 
visit  and  smashed  all  the  street  lamps  on  the  way  home,  it 
was  ridiculous! 

Judge  Romer  looked  angrily  at  McGowan  and  then  at 
the  clock.  He  had  hoped  to  dispose  of  this  case  with 
rapidity,  the  usual  fine  and  costs,  and  then  get  back  to  look 
after  his  hay,  as  it  promised  rain.  After  a  short  consulta- 
tion with  Foster,  he  turned  briskly  to  McGowan,  who  was 
twirling  his  hat  sadly. 

"See  here,  McGowan,  you  know  that's  not  so.  We  aint 
the  time  to  waste,  and — " 

"Is  that  the  law,  your  honor?  Am  I  not  intitled  to  a 
trile,  or  some  other  opporchunity  to  prove  me  plea?" 

The  Judge  knew  that  this  was  so,  but  the  state  apparatus 
for  testing  the  liquor  had  disappeared  with  the  passing  of 
three  per  cent.,  and  his  mind  never  worked  very  rapidly 
in  emergencies.     He  looked  anxiously  at  the  clouded  sky. 

•'Haow  do  you  expect  we  air  to  test  your,  ah,  fluid,  my 
good  man,  er  to  prove  the  trewth  er  falsity  of  your  alliga- 
tion, ez  the  case  may  be?"  The  District  Attorney  was  a 
very  superior  person,  and  the  village  appreciated  the  fact, 
and  was  proud. 

McGowan  frowned,  but  resumed  his  patient  air  immedi- 
ately. 

"Misther  Foster,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  a  lawyer,  sor,  an' 
therefore  do  not  know." 

Mr.  Foster  blushed  and  looked  very  uncomfortable. 

"But,"  resumed  McGowan,  "I  might  suggist,  av  it  is 
no  offince,  sor,  that  yureselves  and  honors  be  a  boord  to 
investhigate  me  honesty,  an'  sample  the  liquor." 

The  Judge  and  the  District  Attorney  exchanged  startled 
glances,  and  McGowan  twirled  his  hat.  Outside  the  heat 
throbbed  against  the  hills,  and  there  was  a  mutter  of  distant 
thunder.     The  other  court  officers  and  the  scattered  specta- 

21 
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tors  held  their  breath  expectantly.     There  was  a  silence, 
until  Billy  Reynolds  choked  and  left  the  room,  spluttering. 

"But  I  am  no  jedge  of  liquors,  though  I  be  of  law,"  and 
Mr.  Romer  smiled  faintly,  "while  Mr.  Foster  is  a  deakin, 
and  a  pillar  of  the  church.'* 

"All  the  betther  for  this  case,  yure  honor,  an'  the  grander 
vindication  for  me,  to  have  two  sich  gintlemin  prove  me 
honesty,"  and  McGowan  stooped  to  pick  up  his  hat.  "  Tis 
a  mild  an'  pleasin'  beveridge,  an'  the  minister  himsilf  shud 
not  be  afther  bein'  ashamed  to  take  it.  'Tis  three  percint, 
yure  honor  must  rimimber,  an'  as  refreshin'  a  dhrink  on  a 
warm  day  as  shpring  wather,  an'  as  harmless,  too." 

Judge  Romer  mopped  his  perspiring  brow  and  looked  at 
Foster  helplessly.  The  District  Attorney  rested  his  elbows 
on  the  desk,  and  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together,  a 
favorite  attitude  when  he  was  about  to  argue  a  knotty  point. 

"Jedge,"  said  he  slowly,  and  with  decision,  "Jedge,  this 
is  a  matter  not  contained  in  legil  dockiments,  and  beyend 
the  pale  of  reported  decisions." 

The  Judge  nodded  approvingly. 

"Therefore  and  for  this  reason,"  resumed  Foster,  "we 
must  employ  aour  jedgement,  aour  common  sense,  as  it 
were,  to  solve  this  case.  I  move  you,  therefore,  your  honor 
and  Jedge,  thet  we  epproach  this  matter  with  a  sperrit 
et  the  same  time  legil  and  reeligious,  ez  is  aour  duty,  and 
decide  this  case  with  promptitude.  En  other  words,  let  us 
test  the  defendant's  sperrits,  sparingly,  ez  is  becoming,  and 
with  a  view  to  adjesting  a  decision,  ez  is  necessary." 

A  little  ripple  of  applause  followed  this  masterly  argu- 
ment, and  the  Judge  frowned.  He  realized  that  it  was  his 
part  to  decide,  and  hesitated  over  delivering  an  opinion 
also,  which  he  felt  was  his  duty.  A  glance  at  the  sky 
decided  him. 

The  court  and  the  District  Attorney,"  he  declared, 
hereby  orter  and  du  constitute  themselves  a  committee  of 
investigation.  Let  the  sheriff  produce  samples  of  the 
liquor  seized,  and"  as  another  rumble  of  thunder  sounded, 
"let  him  be  darned  quick  abaout  it." 
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"Yure  honor" — ^began  McGowan,  but  the  District 
Attorney  interrupted  by  holding  up  two  fingers,  signifying 
that  another  legal  saw  was  on  its  way. 

"Jedge,"  he  said,  "this,  er — these  confiscated  goods  air 
naow  the  prop'ty  of  the  state,  and  even  we,  minions  of  the 
law  though  we  be,  hev  not  the  right  to  break,  opin,  or  use 
them.     Therefore,  and  for  this  reason — " 

"Yez  will  have  to  come  to  me  sal — hotel,  that  is,  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  av  the  law,  will  ye  not,  yure  honors?"  and 
McGowan  lost  for  a  moment  his  patient  demeanor  in  his 
eagerness  for  an  answer. 

The  Judge  was  taken  aback  at  this,  but  rather  than  be 
again  forestalled  by  Mr.  Foster,  he  determined  upon 
immediate  action,  and  putting  his  hay  in  the  background, 
said  "Let  the  law  take  its  course." 

At  this,  the  chairs  came  down  on  all  four  legs  again,  and 
McGowan  smiled  a  quiet  smile  as  he  put  on  his  hat.  The 
Judge,  Mr.  Foster  and  McGowan  i>assed  out  of  the  court 
room  and  into  the  street  in  solemn  procession.  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney  bore  the  air  of  a  noble  purpose,  as  one  who 
sacrifices  much  for  the  right.  Duty  was  to  him  above  all 
things,  and  his  way  was  clear.  The  Judge  mopped  his 
forehead,  glanced  at  the  western  sky,  and  groaned.  Mc- 
Gowan led  the  way  up  the  dusty  road  in  silence. 

The  hotel  was  directly  on  the  street,  and  McGowan  took 
his  guests  into  a  little  front  room  on  the  ground  floor^ 
where  they  sat  down  by  a  marble  topped  table.  Mr.  Foster 
eyed  the  sporting  prints  on  the  walls,  and  started  nervously 
as  McGowan  slipped  the  window  shades  up  with  a  snap. 
The  threatened  storm  was  going  around  the  mountain,  and 
the  afternoon  sun  came  in  with  a  flood  of  light.  The 
children  were  going  by  on  their  way  home  from  the  village 
school,  and  the  District  Attorney  noticed  that  the  teacher 
was  with  them,  and  that  they  went  by  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Romer  had  removed  his  coat,  owing  to  the  excessive 
heat,  and  was  lost  in  thought.  McGowan  ostentatiously 
polished  off  the  marble  top  of  the  table  with  a  dirty  rag,  and 
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shook  it  from  the  open  window.  Coming  back  to  the 
table,  he  placed  one  hand  on  it,  in  a  professional  manner, 
and  asked  in  a  loud  tone,  "An*  what  kin  I  bring  yure 
honors?" 

"Don't,  McGowan,"  and  Mr.  Foster,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed  at  the  situation,  half  arose  from  his  chair. 

The  Judge,  awaking  suddenly  from  his  reverie,  announced 
sternly,  "Let  the  law  take  its  course." 

McGowan  went  out,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
Billy  Reynolds  was  waiting  in  the  hall,  and  met  him  with 
a  grin,  as  he  heard  Mr.  Foster  pull  down  the  shades  again. 

"Billy,  me  laddy,"  said  McGowan  softly,  "is  it  loaded?" 

"Yer  right,  Mac,"  answered  Billy,  chuckling,  "she's 
loaded  for  bear,"  and  the  investigating  committee  within 
heard  the  clink  of  bottles. 

*  *  *  * 

At  half  past  six,  thanks  to  Billy,  there  was  quite  a 
respectable  gathering  in  front  of  the  hotel.  McGowan  had 
not  even  dared  to  hope  for  so  many,  but  Billy  knew  his 
business.  The  shades  of  the  windows  in  the  front  room 
shot  up  with  a  rattle,  and  the  crowd  surged  forward  to  look 
in.  The  Judge  was  asleep,  with  his  head  on  the  table,  and 
in  each  clenched  fist  there  was  an  empty  bottle.  There 
were  bottles  on  the  floor,  on  all  the  chairs,  and  arranged 
artistically  on  the  mantel.  Billy  had  a  keen  eye  for  the 
beautiful.  And  the  District  Attorney?  He  was  sitting  on 
the  floor,  shying  empty  bottles  at  the  sporting  prints,  and 
singing  softly  to  himself. 

"Mac,"  said  Billy,  as  they  saw  the  horrified  faces  at  the 
windows,  "Mac,  you'll  suffer  fer  this." 

"As  the  case  may  be,  Billy,"  answered  McGrowan,  chok- 
ing with  laughter,  "as  the  case  may  be.  But  at  any  rate, 
Billy,  the  game  is  worth  the  candle." 

W.  H.  Field. 
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STEVENSON'S   THREE   ROGUES. 

IN  the  "Ebb  Tide"  Mr.  Stevenson  brings  three  rogues 
beneath  the  influence  of  a  master  character — Attwater 
the  pearl-fisher.  The  outcome  of  this  influence  upon  all 
three  is  as  remarkable  as  the  solution  of  a  complicated 
chemical  experiment — and  as  true  to  nature.  Their  traits, 
good  and  bad  together,  are  thrown  into  strong  relief,  for 
Davis  shows  his  mad,  reeling  fury  and  his  strong  parental 
affection,  Huish  his  devilish  malevolence  and  courage,  and 
Herrick  his  sympathetic  sentiment  and  fundamental  coward- 
ice. Before  this  meeting  Huish  and  Davis  api>ear  mean 
and  common  rascals,  and  Herrick  almost  admirable;  after- 
ward Herrick  is  the  most  despicable  of  the  three,  for  Davis 
struggles  back  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path  and  Huish 
dies  glorified — from  the  Satanic  standpoint  of  courage  and 
ingenuity. 

The  influence  exerted  by  Attwater  upon  all  three  was 
immediate  in  its  results.  Herrick,  the  favored  one,  wavered 
between  vanity  and  alarm;  vain  because  the  gentleman  had 
recognized  him  as  one  of  his  own  kind,  and  alarmed  like  a 
child  in'  the  dark — while  Davis  and  Huish  withered  under 
the  sarcasm,  and  that  hatred  which  they  could  not  voice, 
gathered  in  their  own  souls.  Attwater  singled  out  Herrick, 
and  innate  judge  that  he  was,  perceived  that  he  was  "a 
puppy  among  wolves" — what  kind  of  a  puppy  he  decided 
to  ascertain.  Like  a  skilful  boxer  he  played  for  an  open- 
ing— parrying,  leading,  coming  in  now  on  one  side,  now 
on  another,  until  his  victim,  terrorized  by  a  fear  that  he 
could  not  understand — the  primitive  fear  of  a  savage  before 
an  unknown  god — fell  beneath  the  assault.  His  gentle- 
man's veneer  gone,  there  was  nothing  further — only  the 
careless  unformed  mind  of  an  irresponsible  child,  embittered 
by  a  man's  remorse.  No  courage,  no  beliefs,  no  hopes; 
his  soul  was  dead  within  him.  With  Davis  and  Huish  he 
was  a  puppy  among  wolves,  with  Attwater  a  mouse  in  the 
cat's  claws.     Attwater  guessed  beforehand  that  the  three 
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would  try  to  kill  him;  he  fathomed  what  Herrick  knew  in 
an  hour  and  brought  him  to  the  table  wifth  jarred  and 
unsteady  nerves.  And  then  he  told  the  story  of  his  relentless 
justice,  ruthless  even  in  the  telling  of  it;  so  that  Herrick's 
presence  of  mind  gave  way  beneath  the  strain,  just  as 
Attwater  had  intended,  and  the  captain,  fearful  of  the  blurt- 
ing out  of  their  guilt,  led  him  outside.  There  Herrick 
confessed  to  his  impotency;  confessed  that  he  was  weak, 
cowardly  and  a  self-hater,  and  proved  to  the  captain  that 
he  was  no  more  fitted  for  accomplishing  anything  when 
right  was  against  him  than  when  it  had  been  with  him. 

The  captain,  however,  had  an  innate  self-respect,  which 
neither  a  ruined  life  nor  a  consciousness  of  irretrievable 
error  could  weaken.  All  the  force  of  wrath  within  his  soul 
burst  forth,  yet  with  him  despair  did  not  crush,  but  only 
exhilarated.  He  would  close  in  on  this  god  of  Herrick's, 
he  would  repay  his  sarcasm  and  craftiness  with  one  swift- 
reckoning  bullet.  And  then  he  faced  Attwater's  levelled 
rifle  and  smarted  under  the  lash  of  his  sarcasm  once  more; 
for  Huish,  drunk  and  shouting,  showed  clearly  that  all  was 
betrayed — that  Huish,  the  courageous,  had  fallen  even  more 
disastrously  than  Herrick,  the  coward.  The  three  returned 
to  the  Farallone,  one  drunk,  one  hopeless  and  one  raging, 
and  Herrick  decided  to  step  over  the  side  and  kill  his  own 
hate  for  himself  as  well  as  the  scorn  he  had  deserved  of  the 
captain.  He  found  that  he  could  not  die  by  his  own  hand, 
and  the  tortures  he  must  have  suffered  as  he  swam  ashore 
to  throw  himself  upon  Attwater's  protection,  are  not  to 
be  described  by  anyone,  not  even  by  Stevenson  himself; 
but  having  touched  the  unplumbed  depths  of  bitterness,  his 
spirits  rose  steadily  until  he  once  more  reached  the  surface 
and  was  himself  again — until  Herrick  the  coward  was  again 
Herrick  the  winning,  devil-may-care  rascal;  for  his  mind 
retained  no  stain,  no  shadow  of  the  mental  hell  through 
which  he  had  passed. 

Herrick  had  had  his  day  of  leadership,  and  failed;  Davis 
had  failed;  and  now  the  lot  fell  to  Huish,  the  most  danger- 
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ous  rascal  of  the  three.  He  had  played  the  part  of 
Attwater's  fool,  and  now  revenge,  ingenuity,  inborn  ha/tred 
and  the  calculating  anger  of  forethought  seared  his  soul. 
The  direction  of  these  thoughts  led  to  a  determination  that 
passed  all  bounds  of  human  wickedness,  but  he  failed,  even 
as  his  fellows  had  failed  before,  and  died — died  in  an  aittempt 
that  was  sublime,  heroic  and  essentially  devilish— died  lead- 
ing a  forlorn  hope  with  the  bravery  of  a  Leonidas  and  the 
determination  of  a  creeping  reptile. 

The  captain's  turn  came  to  die,  and  at  the  moment  of 
death  his  thoughts  were  not  of  himself,  as  were  Herrick's, 
but  of  his  fatherless  children  in  far-away  Maine;  and 
Attwater,  like  the  god  he  served  and  strove  to  represent  in 
his  own  relentless,  fatalistic  way,  spared  the  penitent — 
because  he  thought  it  just.  And  Herrick?  His  spirits  still 
rose,  he  forgot  that  he  had  played  the  traitor,  he  mocked 
the  captain,  and  became  himself  again,  and  the  last  state 
of  that  man  was  worse  than  the  first. 

Was  the  influence  of  Attwater  upon  the  three  good  or 
bad?  Attwater  played  the  god  and  his  Kanakas  accepted 
the  position  of  worshippers;  but  these  old-world  scamps 
were  affected  in  no  such  way.  To  Herrick  such  a  religion 
meant  "folk-lore,"  to  Huish  the  "Band  of  'Ope,"  and  to 
Davis  a  distant  echo  of  his  puritan  boyhood.  Attwater  let 
his  imagination  stray  far  in  those  deep  silences  where  he 
felt  himself  alone  with  God;  so  near  was  he  that  seemingly 
he  worked  with  Him,  and  not  for  Him.  This  Herrick  could 
not  understand  and  was  afraid — ^just  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
faced  some  graven  image  and  had  been  half  convinced  of 
its  divinity.  Neither  Davis  nor  Huish  understood 
Attwater's  attitude  at  all,  for  what  did  they  care  about  his 
religion?  They  did  not  understand  it;  he  was  human; 
they  could  and  would  kill  him.  Herrick  and  his  light 
fancies  were  waived  aside.  Davis  finally,  though  without 
comprehension,  recognized  in  him  a  master  and  priest,  but 
Huish  knew  no  peer;  with  the  snake's  cold  courage  he 
attacked,  and  like  the  snake  was  trodden  under  foot.     None 
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of  them  understood  his  attitude.     Men  do  not  act  gods  now- 

a-days,  and  as  a  missionary  Att water  was  scarce  a  success; 

he  needed  a  cause  worthy  of  the  leading  where  he  might 

have  wielded  his  justice  as  he  pleased;  for  he  was  a  man 

more  fit  to  crush  than  to  convert.     Davis  was  snatched 

from  the  current  because  he  was  reclaimable,  but  neither 

Fate  nor  Attwater  show  any  clemency  for  the  other  two. 

The  keynote  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  Herrick's  own 

words, 

"Go  to  Hell  in  your  own  way." 

Gerald  D,  Morgan. 


■♦♦► 


CLOUDLAND. 

What  messages  from  Cloudland — 
Are  all  the  dreamers  dead. 
No  lovers  grown  fantastic, 
The  very  Muses  fled  ? 

O  for  one  glimpse  of  Cloudland, 
One  fanciful  desire, 
One  thought  not  clad  in  russet 
But  gay  with  sparkling  fire  ! 

One  gleaming  line  of  nonsense 
That  poets  think  sublime. 
Caught  on  the  wing  for  fairyland 
And  pinioned  with  a  rhyme  ! 

No  messages  from  Cloudland? 
Alas  for  beauty  here  ; 
Youth's  fallen  rose  forsaken 
Though  watered  with  a  tear. 

Lee  Wilson  Dodd. 
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ENTER,  THE  BOY. 

"  I  ^HIS  last  half-century  has  seen  the  discovery  of  the  boy. 
-'-  No  character  had  ever  been  considered  worthy  of 
the  novelist's  notice  until  it  had  come  of  age  to  play  lover 
or  mistress.  The  eighteenth  century  will  be  hunted  in  vain 
for  any  trace  of  the  boy's  active  little  personality.  He  was 
treated  like  an  unpleasant  fact  not  to  be  mentioned  in  polite 
fiction.  Even  our  own  early  Victorian  authors  would  none 
of  him.  George  Eliot  made  a  study  of  childhood,  but  she 
ignored  the  boy.  No  novelist  had  broader  sympathies  than 
Thackeray,  yet  even  he  once  wrote  that  the  wise  man  of 
forty  learns  to  "know  the  boy  an  ass."  So  it  is  no  surprise 
to  find  that  Thackeray  has  failed  to  do  him  justice.  Georgie 
Osborne  is  little  better  than  a  cub,  but  he  well  represents 
Thackeray's  notion  of  the  character.  Thus  far,  the  boy  had 
received  about  as  much  attention  in  literature  as  the  dog 
and  a  good  deal  less  than  the  horse. 

Then  on  a  sudden  he  came  into  fiction  and  poetry;  and 
for  many  years  the  reader  has  been  meeting  him  at  every 
turn  of  the  page.  Both  English  and  American  writers  wel- 
comed him  gladly,  but  their  method  of  handling  him  has 
differed.  The  American  treatment  has  produced  a  type 
that  is  growing  rather  wearisome.  For  our  writers  have 
shown  the  boy  as  a  healthy  little  animal,  running  loose.  He 
is  of  an  indefinite  age,  anywhere  from  the  time  he  leaves 
kilts  and  the  primer  till  he  puts  on  the  clothing  of  a  man. 
Any  costume  but  short  trousers  disqualifies  him.  He  is 
expected  to  despise  books  and  girls,  to  follow  the  fire-engine 
at  all  hours,  and  to  dream  of  Indians.  He  owns  Fourth  of 
July  and  April  Fool's  day.  Nose  bleeds  and  green  apples 
complete  the  "local  coloring"  which  is  used  for  this  essenti- 
ally American  sort  of  boy.  Howells  has  shown  the  type  in 
his  "Story  of  a  Country  Town,"  and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
in  the  "Story  of  a  Bad  Boy."  Eugene  Field  and  the  poet 
Whittier  told  of  him  in  the  good  old  orthodox  way.  But 
the  book  called  "Huckleberry  Finn"  gives  the  best  picture 
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of  this  style  of  youngster  with  all  his  tricks  and  mannerisms. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  boys  are  tiresome,  for 
they  are  all  run  in  one  mould.  They  have  no  individuality 
and  could  change  authors  without  loss. 

The  story  of  Gallegher  marks  an  advance  on  this  type  by 
presenting  a  trait  in  boy-nature  that  the  former  writers  quite 
failed  to  see.  Like  the  "Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  it 
devotes  itself  to  showing  the  intense  loyalty  that  a  very 
small  boy  can  feel  for  a  great  institution  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  British  Army  and  Philadelphia  newspaper  alike  call 
forth  their  little  retainers'  best.  The  honor  of  his  paper  is 
very  dear  to  the  young  Gallegher,  and  for  it  he  runs  into 
certain  peril.  Life  is  a  serious  thing  to  him.  He  does  not 
belong  to  the  light-hearted  band  of  mischief-makers. 

Meantime,  the  English  have  attacked  the  character  with 
equal  energy.  Amongst  their  creations  there  is  none  other 
that  has  achieved  the  reputation  of  Tom  Brown.  He  is 
often  thought  of  as  the  representative  British  boy.  But 
Tom  Brown  is  too  much  of  a  type  and  far  too  little  of  an 
individual.  It  is  as  if  the  author  had  collected  all  the  excit- 
ing incidents,  fights  and  scrapes  that  Rugby  ever  knew,  and 
then  handed  them  over  to  Tom  Brown.  This  method  gives 
a  splendid  picture  of  school  life,  but  it  leaves  out  the  fine 
shades  of  character.  The  greater  English  writers,  however, 
have  handled  the  boy  in  a  different  way.  They  saw  that  he 
had  a  thousand  possibilities,  that  the  conventional  mischief- 
making  creation  was  an  easy  but  not  very  creditable  way 
of  disposing  of  him.  They  felt  that  Huck  Finn  and  Tom 
Brown  are  no  more  final  and  authoritative  pictures  of  boy- 
nature  than  are  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  the  last  word  to 
be  said  about  the  American  and  the  British  character. 

Three  boys  of  England  have  played  the  part  of  "I."  A 
well-drawn  and  all-round  boy-character  "F*  can  never  be. 
He  must  not  put  himself  in  a  too  kindly  light.  For,  as  fast 
as  he  shows  his  heroism  or  virtue,  he  undermines  his 
modesty  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  expect 
that  he  shall  give  evidence  against  himself.  At  best,  an 
outfit  of  adventures  can  be  allowed  him,  and  some  quality  of 
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his  indicated.  The  impression  one  longest  retains  of  David 
Copperfield  is  his  utter  forlomness.  Jan  Ridd  is  subject  to 
great  increases  in  chest  capacity.  Some  lucky  move  is 
always  suggesting  itself  to  Jim  Hawkins  of  "Treasure 
Island."  No  pains  is  taken  to  develop  them  into  characters 
that  shall  be  remembered.  Yet  these  little  heroes  in  the 
first  person,  with  all  their  vagueness,  are  not  conventional, 
and  in  some  measure  justify  the  claim  of  a  distinction 
between  American  and  English  treatment  of  boy-mature. 

But  English  fiction  has  other  boy-characters  that  have 
been  worked  out  more  carefully.  John  Halifax  comes  to 
us  with  the  approval  of  an  older  generation.  A  few  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  rash  to  speak  against  him,  for  he 
meant  so  much  to  his  friends.  But  the  day  for  his  kind  of 
story  has  gone.  It  is  right  to  put  dignity  and  sentiment  in 
a  twelve-year-old  boy,  but  the  lounging  gait  and  irrespon- 
sible behaviour,  that  the  most  serious  of  young  men  lapse 
into,  should  not  be  omitted.  John  Halifax  is  sadly  in  need 
of  them.  "Sentimental  Tommy"  presents  a  very  interest- 
ing phase  of  boy-nature.  Tommy, — in  his  management  of 
the  picturesque  lie,  in  his  two-hour  search  for  the  right 
word,  in  all  his  actions, — is  shown  as  th-e  artist.  The  book 
makes  bold  to  say  that  boys  differ -as  widely  as  men,  and 
that  Sentimental  Tommy  is  merely  one  boy.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  do  duty  for  all  his  race.  But  whole  passages 
of  his  young  life  are  very  dull  for  the  ordinary  reader.  His 
secret  society  in  the  glen,  all  its  pass-words  and  counter- 
signs, are  described  in  full.  Doubtless  this  is  all  valuable 
enough  as  a  study,  but  it  hardly  appeals  to  the  general 
public.  It  is  really  a  great  relief  to  see  Tommy  arrive  at 
young  manhood.  We  feel  that  he  has  been  a  mere  curtain- 
raiser,  and  that  now  the  real  thing  begins. 

These  stories,  in  spite  of  their  honest  attempt  to  do  the 
boy  justice,  leave  us  convinced  that  his  character  is  too 
narrow  and  limited  to  sustain  for  long  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  The  hero  of  one  of  the  most  successful  short  stories 
in  modern  fiction  was  a  bull-frog.  Yet  we  scarcely  expect  to 
see  him  much  used  by  future  novelists.     It  is  hard  not  to 
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have  something  the  same  feeling  about  the  boy.  The  books 
that  tell  of  him  are  special  efforts.  For  once,  we  allow  the 
interest  to  centre  on  him,  if  we  are  made  to  tmderstand  that 
it  shall  not  happen  again.  We  are  sure  that  his  character 
is  not  a  permanent  contribution.  Even  the  cleverest  of 
these  studies  of  the  boy  encourage  this  feeling  of  his  limi- 
tations. But  better  things  have  been  done  with  him  than 
any  yet  catalogued.  It  was  left  for  the  "Story  of  an  African 
Farm"  to  show  the  possibilities  of  his  nature.  No  rescued 
maiden  nor  hero  wandering  free  has  been  more  fascinating 
than  the  little  dreamer,  Waldo.  His  life  is  quiet.  He  does 
not  indulge  in  love-making  or  adventures.  His  chief 
occupation  is  thinking.  But  his  thoughts  are  not  empty 
and  aimless.  He  wrestles  with  religion.  He  has  his  doubts 
and  beliefs  and  a  fierce  fight  for  faith.  He  thinks  out  a 
machine.  A  Political  Economy  falls  into  his  hands  and 
opens  a  new  world  to  him.  He  carves  in  wood  his  idea  of 
the  soul's  yearning.  But  his  beautiful  thoughts  and  carv- 
ing and  machine  all  come  to  nothing.  For  his  story  makes 
no  conventional  ending.  In  the  interest  of  it,  the  reader 
forgets  what  a  very  little  boy  it  is  that  has  won  his  sym- 
I>athy.  Waldo  has  been  treated  as  a  full-fledged  character, 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  his  veritable  fascination.  He  is  no 
irresponsible  mischief-maker  nor  yet  the  crude  material 
from  which  the  man  is  to  be  developed.  He  has  proved 
for  all  his  race  that  the  boy  can  have  a  wealth  of  young 
hopes,  an  inner  life,  never  heard  from  in  later  years,  and  that 
this  life  of  his  and  these  ideals  are  as  well  worth  serious 
record  as  any  struggle  and  conquest  of  his  fuller  manhood. 
This  discovery  of  the  unexplored  possibilities  of  the  boy's 
nature  should  be  inspiring  to  the  novelist  of  to-day,  and  the 
future.  Here  for  long  generations,  the  faithful  author  has 
been  examining  and  elaborating  the  passions  and  ambitions 
and  interests  of  man  and  woman.  And  on  a  sudden,  this 
new  division  of  the  human  race — the  boy — is  given^  him, 
with  quite  other  qualities  and  characteristics  for  presenta- 
tion. It  is  as  wonderful  as  the  finding  of  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion or  a  sixth  sense. 

Arthur  H.  Gleasan. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Sophomore  Societies.  We  know  sufficiently  well  that  this 
aged  subject  will  bring  groans  and  wails  of  disapproval 
from  those  who  are  quite  willing  to  let  the  subject  drop, 
and  substitute  sullen  acquiescence  for  intelligent  agitation. 
It  is  to  those  persons  that  we  address  ourselves  regarding 
a  change  beneficial,  we  believe,  to  both  Sophomore  and 
Junior  Societies  and  the  College  at  large.  At  present  the 
friction  between  those  opposed  to  Sophomore  Societies — 
about  five-sixths  of  each  class — and  those  in  favor  of  them — 
about  one-sixth  of  every  class — is  on  the  increase,  if  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  University  and  Class  elec- 
tions. With  this  increasing  friction  and  the  resolute  stand 
that  is  being  taken  increasingly  against  Sophomore  Socie- 
ties, there  is  no  counterbalancing  hope  of  compromise  to 
offer.  We  do  not  care  to  go  into  any  discussion  regarding 
the  merits,  pro  and  con,  of  the  present  system,  except  to 
say  that  the  present  system,  in  our  belief,  is  one  that  legis- 
lates for  the  few  unjustly,  and  is  entirely  at  odds  with 
generally  accepted  Yale  ideals.  The  proper  step,  in  our 
opinion,  is  to  stamp  these  Sophomore  organizations  out 
of  existence — if  possible.  But  is  it  possible?  It  will  be  a 
far  day  we  think,  that  beholds  such  a  consummation.  And 
therefore  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  we  present 
to  the  College  a  plan  of  amelioration  whereby  both  the 
Sophomore  and  Junior  Societies,  in  our  opinion,  will  be 
benefited.  The  Sophomore  Society  system  is  an  unfair  one, 
and  the  Junior  Societies,  the  sufferers  in  many  ways,  are  just 
now  undergoing  a  period  of  general  debility  and  stagnation 
sorely  to  be  lamented.  A  bare  outline  of  the  plan  will  be 
given  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  provoke  intelligent  dis- 
cussion among  those  interested.  The  details  can  be  easily 
adjusted.  The  first  step  is  to  combine  the  Sophomore  and 
Junior  Societies  by  doing  away  with  the  quarters  of  the 
Sophomore  organizations,  and  using  in  their  stead  the  Junior 
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Society  houses.  It  is  a  concession  by  the  Sophomore 
organizations,  but  not  a  surrender.  The  second  step  has  to 
do  with  the  method  of  election,  and  this  really  is  as  import- 
ant as  the  former  change.  Under  the  present  system 
seventeen  men  are  taken  into  each  Sophomore  Society  very 
soon  after  Christmas.  In  short,  within  six  months  after 
entering  College  these  fifty-one  men  are  put  upon  a  pedes- 
tal, so  to  speak,  for  another  year.  Under  the  proposed  sys- 
tem fifteen  men  instead  of  seventeen  will  be  taken  into  each 
Junior  fraternity  at  the  very  end  of  the  first  year.  In  short, 
they  will  have  a  year's  probation  to  prove  themselves  the 
"best  men  in  the  class."  This  will  do  away,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  Prep,  school  reputation  and  College  fiascos. 
It  may  also  lessen  the  influence  of  brotherly  love.  These 
fifteen  men  who  are  elected  at  the  end  of  Freshman  year  are 
increased  by  ten  at  the  beginning  of  Sophomore  year,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  twenty-five  men.  These  twenty-five  men,  who 
are  now  Sophomores,  elect  eight  more  Sophomores  to  their 
number  at  the  end  of  Sophomore  year.  At  the  beginning 
of  Junior  year  six  more  are  added,  and  to  this,  four  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  remains  for  Senior  year  to  complete 
the  total  number  of  forty-five,  by  adding  two  to  the  list. 
Thus  from  each  class  forty-five  men  are  taken  into  each 
fraternity,  an  increase  of  ten  over  the  present  number.  In 
other  words,  thirty  more  men  will  be  honored  by  societies 
than  at  present,  and  the  societies  in  turn  will  be  held  in 
higher  esteem.  The  method  of  gradual  accretion  in  the 
number  of  men  elected  from  each  class  will  prevent  cliques, 
in  great  measure,  and  make  the  system  more  smooth  in  its 
workings. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  men  from  each  class  will 
increase  the  available  funds  and  thus  enable  the  organiza- 
tions to  continue  on  the  bases  of  club-houses,  rendering 
them  attractive  to  members  during  leisure  time. 

To  avoid  confusion  with  the  increased  numbers,  one 
meeting  night  for  all  classes  should  be  appointed  and  also 
separate  class  nights. 
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This,  in  brief,  is  the  skeleton  of  the  proposed  system,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  fairiy  considered  by  all  parties.  It 
may  seem  halcyon  and  impracticable,  but  we  do  not  hold  to 
that  idea.  We  consider  it  the  most  feasible  solution  for 
the  present  system,  a  system  whose  merits  are  exaggerated 
and  whose  faults  are  too  well  known,  yet  whose  total 
abolishment  is  perhaps  neither  practicable  nor  possible. 

Below  is  appended  the  proposed  system  of  election, 
arranged  more  graphically  than  above: 


End  of  Freshman  year. 
First  of  Sophomore  year,   . 
Second  of  Sophomore  year, 
First  of  Junior  year,  . 
Second  of  Junior  year, 
Senior  year. 

Total  for  each  Class,  . 


15  men. 
10 

8 

6 

4 
2 


45  men. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  to 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Lit.  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  J. 
W.  Barney,  S.  G.  Camp,  J.  M.  Hopkins,  O.  M.  Johnson^ 
and  H.  Taft. 

After  the  election  of  O.  M.  Johnson  as  Chairman  and  J. 
M.  Hopkins  as  Business  Manager,  the  Board  organized  as 
follows :  Hulbert  Taft,  Notabilia ;  O.  M.  Johnson,  Memor- 
abilia ;  J.  W.  Barney,  Book  Notices ;  S.  G.  Camp,  Editor's 
Table;  J.  M.  Hopkins,  Portfolio 
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PORTFOLIO. 


THE   CRIMSON    SEA. 


There's  an  ocean  filled  with  blood, 
By  the  Gods  of  Vengeance  willed  ; 
Where  in  wailing  crimson  flood, 
Roll  the  drops  that  man  has  spilled. 

Blood  that  raced  in  human  veins, 

Shed  in  peace  or  drained  in  war  ; 

Still  the  bitter  flood  maintains, 

Rolling,  rolling,  evermore.  H.  m. 

The  glass  aquarium  swings  gently  to  and  fro  above  the 

bed  of  mignonette,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a  thin  brass 

chain,  much  as  the  world,  according  to  Mil- 

A  MINI  A  TURE     ton's  conccption  of  the  universe,  hangs  pend- 

woRLD.  ant  from  the  floor  of  heaven.      Outside,  the 

March  winds  holds  sway  and  the  brown 
knobs  have  scarcely  appeared  on  the  horse-chestnuts,  but  under 
the  glass  dome  spring  has  already  set  in,  and  the  air  is  fragrant 
with  the  scent  of  verbena  and  heliotrope. 

To  be  exact,  there  are  three  classes  that  compose  the  little 
community,  to  wit:  gold-fish,  snails  and  salamanders.  The 
snails,  however,  are  not  much  in  evidence.  Deep  down  in  the 
realms  of  perpetual  night  they  abide  among  the  reeds,  slime 
and  pebbles  that  line  the  bottom.  The  salamanders,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  their  small,  evil-looking  heads  and  shining 
eyes,  spend  most  of  their  leisure  moments  peacefully  basking 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Occasionally,  however,  a  bit  of 
cracker  or  a  dead  fly  comes  floating  their  way.  At  once  a 
battle-royal  for  its  possession  ensues.  How  the  surface  foams 
with  the  lashing  of  their  tails  and  the  snapping  of  ugly  jaws, 
as  the  two  mighty  combatants,  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  contend  over  the  booty. 

But  after  all,  it  is  the  gold-fish  that  possess  the  most  distinct 
personality.  Of  the  two  that  have  survived  the  rigours  of  an 
unusually  cold  winter,  one,  a  sleek,  polished  Philistine,  with  his 
golden  coat  of  mail  all  ablaze  with  the  sunshine,  swims  lazily 
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to  and  fro  among  the  tangled  stems  of  the  water-weeds.  He 
seems  to  be  enjoying  his  morning  promenade  with  much  the 
same  quiet  satisfaction  as  an  industrious  burgher  out  for  his 
Sunday  walk.  His  companion,  however,  is  of  a  very  nervous 
temperament,  and  I  am  afraid  he  takes  himself  altogether  too 
seriously.  He  is  forever  swimming  around  and  around,  in  an 
agitated,  aimless  fashion.  Just  what  he  has  on  his  mind  I  am 
unable  to  say.  Perhaps  he  is  endeavoring  to  square  the  circle 
or  to  find  the  definite  value  of  ir.  At  any  rate,  he  has  the  seedy 
appearance  of  a  crank.  His  coat,  dim  and  frayed,  is  covered 
with  black  patches.  Just  now  he  has  stopped  a  moment  to  stub 
his  nose  against  the  glass.  Doubtless  as  he  gazes  into  vacancy 
with  his  cold  watery  eyes  he  is  gravely  considering  whether 
the  shadows  that  flit  to  and  fro  outside  are  really  beings  of 
another  world  or  merely  creations  of  his  fevered  brain. 

w.  E.  M. 


-The  man  who  has  been  brought  up  by  the  sea  always 


turns  to  it  with  a  great  sense  of  friendship.     But  at  times  as  he 

sits  upon  the  rocks  with  thie  water  creeping 
'^oNTHATsiDE  ^"  bclow  him  and  the  waves  following  each 
EVERYTHING  Other  endlcssly  toward  him  from  a  line  afar 
IS  POETRY.  ^u   where   two   vast   eternities   meet,   there 

come  to  him  vague,  shadowy  thoughts,  yearn- 
ings to  realize  the  supernatural.  The  mountains,  rising  above 
the  plains,  reaching  higher  and  higher  and  farther  and  farther 
away,  stir  at  certain  moments  the  same  great  wave  of  mingled 
joy  and  longing  in  the  mountaineer.  In  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen,  the  grandeur  of  Nature  in  the  dark  beauty  of  autumn 
with  its  falling  leaves  and  rich  sunsets,  or  in  the  hush  upon  the 
fields  in  summer  as  he  looked  over  them  at  midday,  broad, 
motionless,  under  the  beating  sun,  arouses  the  same  inexpres- 
sible ecstasy.  It  is  this  ecstasy  that  is  the  inspiration  of  char- 
acters like  the  Parson,  Little  Davy  and  Adam  Moss;  characters 
not  like  Daphne  nor  John  Gray  nor  even  Mrs.  Falconer,  who 
are  types,  but  living  creations  who  are  moved  by  the  same  deep 
feeling  that  Nature  stirs  in  Mr.  Allen  himself.  The  music  of 
the  "magic  flute"  carries  the  "Parson"  from  the  hard  doctrines 
of  theology  spread  open  under  the  tallow  dip  to  another  world. 
The  thought  of  one  day  owning  the  "boy's  violin"  and  the 

22 
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rude  picture  of  Christ  in  the  museum  fills  Little  Davy's  soul 
with  an  intense  longing  for  something  vague,  unattainable.  It 
is  the  same  feeling  that  moves  "Adam  Moss  when  he  says, 
**The  last  hour  of  light  touches  birds  as  it  touches  us.  When 
they  sing  in  the  morning  it  is  with  the  happiness  of  the  earth; 
but  as  the  shadows  fall  strangely  about  them,  and  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  night  comes  on,  their  voices  seem  to  be  lifted  up 
like  the  loftiest  poetry  of  the  human  spirit,  with  sympathies  for 
realities  and  mysteries  past  all  understanding." 

But  ecstasies  like  these  can  come  but  seldom  and  at  other 
times  Mr.  Allen  sees  Nature  not  as  one  vast  whole,  but  in  all 
her  many  parts  and  workings.  And  in  each  of  these  parts  he 
sees  the  likeness  of  another  Life.  ''Can  you  consider  a  field  of 
butterflies  and  not  think  of  the  blindly  wandering,  blindly 
loving,  quickly  passing  human  race?"  In  man,  "the  highest  of 
the  animals"  sent  upon  the  earth,  he  sees,  a  frailty  bom  with 
him  from  countless  generations  that  have  gone  before. 
Against  this  frailty  he  must  fight,  and  after  the  short  struggle 
is  over,  whether  he  be  much  stained  or  little,  go  back  to  be 
received  by  Him  who  sent  him. 

This  short,  weak  struggle  against  a  resistless,  hidden  force 
is  a  "prosaic  reality."  It  cannot  be  watched  in  silence  like  the 
sea,  nor  the  fields  that  stretch  on  unendingly.  It  is  in  them, 
in  Naj:ure,  that  "everything  is  poetry."  s.  R. 

It  was  all   Nature's  fault.     Everyone  knows   she  was 

disgracefully  careless  in  the  distribution  of  climate,  and  when 

she  got  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  there  was 

THE  DARK  nonc  left;    nothing  but  sunsets,  of  all  her 

RED  TOWN.  stock  in  trade.     So  she  filled  the  Gulf  full  of 

sunsets,  and  added  blueberries  and  brown 
bears  in  equal  proportions,  for  the  banks. 

"Nobody  else  will  ever  be  foolish  enough  to  live  here,"  said 
she,  "and  the  brown  bears  will  get  along  splendidly  with  the 
blueberries." 

And  then  they  built  Kristinestad!  There  are  two  streets  in 
Kristinestad,  one  of  them  the  business  center,  with  all  the 
important,  dark  red  frame  houses  on  it,  that  in  some  cases 
cost  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  each,  and  the  other  the  suburbs. 
The  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  dark  red,  too,  but  they  did  not 
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cost  SO  much,  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  the  suburbs  do  not  smell 
well, — they  never  do,  somehow,  in  Finnish  commercial  centers. 
Then  there  is  the  market  place,  where  old  Marie  sells  goose- 
berries. Anna,  her  niece,  sells  beef  there,  too,  but  Anna  is  not 
a  nice  person,  and  tries  to  make  money  out  of  travelers  as 
instinctively  as  if  she  were  French,  which  she  is  not.  I  do 
myself  see  what  is  the  use  of  travelers  unless  one  makes  money 
out  of  them,  as  far  as  that  goes,  but  it  is  not  customary  in  Fin- 
land. 

The  main  street  is  paved  with  mud,  and  pigs,  dogs,  and 
curious  old  men  walk  in  it.  The  curious  old  men  have  mar- 
velous old  trousers,  that  are  black  when  one  is  comparatively 
young,  and  go  thence  through  brown  to  yellow,  as  one  gprows 
older.  The  old  men  have  wash  tubs, — wooden,  with  one 
handle, — which  they  have  made  themselves,  and  would  sell  in 
the  market.  But  that  is  not  what  Rurik  comes  to  see.  Rurik 
is  the  son  of  the  shipping  agent,  and  is  easily  the  Beau 
Brummel.of  Kristinestad,  going  as  he  does  to  the  extreme  of 
wearing  shoes  every  market  day,  and  sometimes  a  necktie, 
besides.  But  I  feel  sure  that  Hulda  is  responsible  for  all  this 
magnificence;  dainty  little  Hulda,  the  daughter  of  Marie,  the 
gooseberry  woman,  and  it  is  rumored  that  some  day  Rurik  the 
superb  will  take  her  to  live  in  his  father's  great,  six-roomed 
house,  right  on  the  main  street.  There  she  can  sit  by  tlje  win- 
dow like  a  fine  lady  all  the  day  long,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
watch  the  pigs  go  by. 

The  North  Wind  comes  blustering  down  from  the  White 
Sea,  every  November,  and  he  says,  "Heya!  what  a  dirty  little 
town  we  have  here!"  and  then  he  covers  up  the  mud  with  a 
white  robe,  five  feet  thick.  And  then  in  April  the  South  Wind 
comes  up  from  Germany  and  cries,  "Himmel!  wie  schlaferig 
ein  StadtchenI"  and  he  takes  off  the  white  robe,  and  washes 
the  poor  town  almost  to  death,  so  that  Kristinestad  never  gets 
the  bewildered,  persecuted  look  out  of  its  eyes,  caused  by  these 
very  excessive  attentions  on  the  part  of  Nature.  But  Rurik 
is  never  done  praising  the  red  brick  church,  and  the  forlorn, 
washed-out  little  park,  where  the  children  gather  the  dis- 
couraged little  star  asters  in  summer  time,  and  he  thinks  it  the 
finest  city  in  the  world.  R.  m. 
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Overhead  the  clouds  were  dark  and  lowering,  giving  to 


the  cool  night  air  an  ominous  feeling.     Every  now  and  then 

a  flash  of  lightning  distant  yet  brilliant,  lit 

PESSIMIST  up  the  sky  and  revealed  the  thick  massed 

AND  OPTIMIST,    thundcrheads.     In  the  pavilion  the  orchestra 

was  playing  and  the  long  lines  of  parti- 
colored lanterns  seemed  to  swing  in  time  to  the  music  as  the 
breeze  came  and  set  them  tossing.  Down  the  gravel  path, 
winding  between  the  trees  and  artificial  mounds,  a  man  and  a 
girl  were  slowing  walking. 

"No!"  said  the  girl  half  in  doubt,  as  the  music  grew  low 
and  rather  mournful.  "I  don't  think  I  like  that;  it  doesn't  suit 
me  to-night." 

"And  I'm  sure  I  don't,"  answered  the  man,  "I  want  some- 
thing, something  bright  and  gay.     I'm  happy,  you  know." 

"So  am  I,"  said  the  girl.  "Now  for  something  better."  The 
music  had  stopped.  In  a  moment  it  struck  up  again,  a  lively 
careless  dance  air. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  "that  is  better.  That's  the  way  we'll  live 
life  through,  won't  we?" 

"I  hope  so." 

A  drop  of  rain  struck  him  on  the  hand  and  then  came 
another.  "See!"  said  he  pessimistically  as  he  hastened,  "now 
comes  the  rain.     I  wonder  if  our  life  will  be  threatened  so." 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,"  she  answered,  gathering  her  skirts  in  one 
hand.  "Come!  a  two-step.  You'll  have  to  beat  me  to  the 
Casino  if  you  want  the  dance.  When  it  rains  without  well 
dance  within."  r.  h. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Courant  Medal 

For  the  best  short  story  submitted,  was  awarded  to  John  Pease 
Norton,  '99. 

The  Maxim  Guns 

Presented  to  the  Government  by  the  University  for  use  on  the 
Cruiser  "Yale,"  have  been  transferred  by  Act  of  Congress 
to  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  University. 

The  Yale  Record  Board 

Have  decided  to  change  the  system  of  election  to  their  paper. 
In  the  future,  beginning  with  the  Class  of  1902,  the  incoming 
board  will  be  elected  in  a  body  in  March  of  their  Junior  year. 

The  Yale  News  Banquet 

Was  held  at  the  New  Haven  House  on  March  3.  C.  H. 
Conner,  Jr.,  was  toastmaster. 

Tlie  Billiard  Tournament 

Of  the  Yale  University  Qub  was  won  on  March  8th,  by  S. 
M.  Hawley,  '99. 

The  University  Hockey  Team, 

After  winning  three  games  out  of  four  on  its  recent  trip, 
definitely  ended  the  season  by  a  most  successful  banquet  at 
the  Tontine  Hotel,  March  8,  1899.  G.  S.  Mittendorf,  '99,  was 
toastmaster.  Shiras  Campbell,  1900,  was  elected  Captain  for 
the  coming  year. 

Chi  Delta  Theta  Elections 

Were  given  to  Guy  M.  Carleton,  '99;  George  S.  CHappell, 
'99;  Lee  W.  Dodd,  '99  S.;  William  F.  Field,  '99;  Howard  C. 
Robbins,  '99. 
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CONCERNING  THINGS  LITERARY. 

Through  the  ages,  in  all  forms,  Art  has  ever  undulated^ 
now  rising  to  tremendous  heights,  now  sinking  almost  to 
annihilation.  Starting  in  archaic  Greece,  it  attained  a  per- 
fection that  is  the  wonder  of  all  times  ;  then  decaying  through 
the  Roman  era,  it  withered  away  into  the  Middle  Ages,  where 
it  appeared  only  in  architecture  and  in  a  few  wonderful  prim- 
itive paintings.  And  then  came  the  great  blossoming  of  the 
Renaissance,  when  all  life  was  instinct  with  Beauty,  and  Art 
was  everywhere,  until  it  fell  into  a  decadence,  at  times  of 
strange  charm,  in  the  curiousness  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Anew  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  came  a  great  outburst  in  all  lands,  and  genius 
was  rife,  continuously  manifesting  itself  in  immortal  works ; 
and  now  Art  is  again  wandering  in  strange  paths,  often  very 
lovely,  toward  an  unknown  end.  But  through  all  these 
mutations,  Art  has  ever  in  the  great  periods,  in  the  days  of 
creativeness,  shown  one  marked  characteristic  ;  it  has  ex- 
pressed the  life  of  the  time.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  been 
realistic,  depicting  that  about  it  which  was  of  the  day  ;  it  has 
generally  been  otherwise,  as  in  the  Renaissance,  when  all  eyes 
were  turned  toward  that  sun  of  old  Greece  that  seemed  to  have 
risen  anew.  Greek  art  alone  among  those  of  the  great 
periods  seems  to  have  been  in  any  way  realistic  in  the  modem 
sense.  What  Art  has  always  done  in  these  epochs,  has  been 
to  voice  and  mirror  the  strivings,  ideals,  and  thoughts  which 
characterized  the  time.  With  of  course  the  exception  of  those 
artists  who  were  not  of  their  day,  but  rather  estrays  from 
other  ages,  it  has  always  in  its  totality  made  visible  to  the 
years  to  come  the  spirit  of  the  age.  All  Greek  life  is  com- 
prised in  or  suggested  by  a  statue  of  Phidias  ;  and  the  whole 
Renaissance  with  its  strange  diversity  and  plurality  in  unity 
is  to  be  seen  in  a  painting  by  Leonardo,  or  in  a  bronze  by 
Cellini.  For  Art  is  conditioned  by  the  artists  that  produced 
it,  whose  natures  in  the  great  epochs  are  in  turn  conditioned 
by  their  times,  every  part  of  which,  with  all  the  influence  of 
precedent  periods,  is  in  some  form  comprised  in  their  minds. 
And  this  is  why  in  those  eras  which  stand  pre-eminent  in 
history  there  is  alway  a  certain  unity  of  aim  and  development 
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Despite  the  infinite  individual  differences,  the  art  of  such 
times  advances  along  certain  broad  lines,  a  unity  in  plurality. 
Fragmentary  and  incompatible  development  comes  only  with 
decline  ;  for  anarchy  and  decadence  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  art  of  to-day  is  indubitably  unhealthy  and  anarchistic. 
Very  beautiful  and  exquisite  at  times  it  is,  but  with  a  loveli- 
ness of  over-ripeness,  well  nigh  of  disease.  It  is  very  subtile, 
delicately  wrought  and  highly  perfected,  but  lacking  in  health, 
virility  and  creativeness.  Strange  and  curious  forms  of 
beauty  appear  that  can  only  occur  and  be  appreciated  in  an 
age  when  all  things  are  over-developed  and  refined  on  until 
infinite  delicacies  are  reached.  And  it  is,  above  all  else,  an- 
archic ;  there  is  no  one  general  aim,  no  regular  development. 
Every  one  has  a  separate  goal,  and  a  thousand  inimical  the- 
ories exist  side  by  side.     Art  is  to-day  decadent. 

The  reason  for  this  is  surely,  that  except  by  reflecting  a  few 
morbid  characteristics,  it  does  not  and  can  not  express  the 
life  of  the  time,  from  which  it  is  well  nigh  cut  off.     Art  is  in 

its  essence  a  manifestation  of  Beauty But  in  the 

life  of  to-day  Beauty  is  held  of  no  account,  and  the  useful  and 
mechanical  are  alone  sought  out.  Men  in  their  pursuit  of 
material  well-being  cast  aside  all  thought  of  The  Beautiful, 
stigmatizing  it  with  their  most  loathed  epithet,  as  useless. 
Contrast  the   position  of   Beauty  in  Greek  days  or  in  the 

Renaissance  with  that  which  it  holds  to-day Art 

therefore  cannot  voice  the  life  of  the  time,  when  that  life  denies 
Beauty  ;  yet  to  reach  full  vigour  and  fruition  it  must  express 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Art  is  decadent  to-day  because  it  is 
separated  from  life  by  the  chasm  of  the  rejection  of  Beauty, 
and  it  can  only  progress  to  a  higher  plane  when  men  ascend 
from  the  abyss  of  the  material  and  the  "useful  "  to  a  cherish- 
ing and  reverence  of  The  Beautiful. 


Exotics  and  Retrospectives,     By  Lafcadio  Hearn.     Boston  :  Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company. 

There  are  few  countries  more  beautiful  and  more  interest- 
ing than  Japan,  but  there  are  also  few  of  which  it  is  more 
difficult  for  us  to  have  a  true  conception.  The  habits  and  art 
of  occidental  peoples,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  our 
own,  we  can  yet  understand  by  analogy.    There  is  no  western 
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race  whose  point  of  view  we  can  not  by  study  perceive  with- 
out any  great  difficulty.  But  with  the  Japanese  it  is  different; 
their  thoughts,  habits  and  products  are  so  unlike  our  own 
that  we  can  seldom  comprehend  them,  and  hardly  ever  look 
on  them  with  Japanese  eyes.  The  real  Japan  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  sentimentality  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  nor  even  in 
the  incomparable  ^*  Japoneries**  of  Pierre  Loti ;  for  exquisite 
as  are  those  wonderful  word-pictures,  those  colour  studies, 
with  their  haunting  charms  of  style  and  their  strange  exotic 
evocations,  they  are  yet  essentially  of  the  west,  for  they  are 
distinctly  impressionistic,  being  the  sensations  aroused  in 
Loti  by  things  Japanese.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  do  we  find 
pictures  of  the  true  Japan  better  than  those  in  Mr.  Heam's 
works.  He  is  at  once  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  Occident. 
Born  in  the  west,  he  has  become — not  as  is  often  said,  a 
Buddhist — ^but  one  so  steeped  in  Japanese  life,  and  possessed 
of  so  keen  an  insight  into  their  ideas  and  ideals,  that  he  can 
explain  to  the  mind  of  the  west  the  mind  of  the  east.  Above 
and  beyond  their  great  and  delightful  literary  merit,  Mr. 
Hearn's  books  are  valuable  because  of  the  fidelity  and  clear- 
ness with  which  they  reveal  the  inner  and  real  nature  of 
the  Japanese  people. 

The  "Exotics"  in  the  present  volume  are  not  quite  as 
exquisite  and  fascinating  as  others  that  Mr.  Hearn  has  done, 
for  they  are  less  purely  artistic  and  more  simply  explanatory. 
But  they  are  of  great  interest  by  reason  of  the  knowledge 
which  they  give,  and  have  much  charm  of  poetic  suggestive- 
ness.  The  description  of  the  ascent  of  Fuji-no-yama  is  really 
infectious,  and  artistic  in  its  lack  of  all  literary  artifice. — Of 
especial  value  and  not  too  much  to  be  insisted  on  are  these 
words  :  "  Surely  we  have  something  to  learn  from  the  people 
in  whose  mind  the  simple  chant  of  the  cricket  can  awaken 
whole  fairy-swarms  of  tender  and  delicate  fancies.  We  may 
boast  of  being  their  masters  in  the  mechanical,  their  teachers 
of  the  artificial  in  all  its  varieties  of  ugliness ;  but  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  natural,  in  the  feeling  of  the  joy  and  beauty 
of  earth,  they  exceed  us  like  the  Greeks  of  old.  Yet  perhaps 
it  will  be  only  when  our  blind  aggressive  industrialism  has 
wasted  and  sterilized  their  paradise,  substituting  everjrwhere 
for  beauty  the  utilitarian,  the  conventional,  the  vulgar,  the 
utterly  hideous,  that  we  shall  begin  with  remorseful  amaze- 
ment to  comprehend  the  charm  of  that  which  we  destroyed." 
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But  Mr.  Hearn  is  essentially  a  thinker  as  well  as  an  artist; 
so  that  his  whole  work  is  exquisitely  tinged  with  philosophic 

doctrine In  the  present  volume  a  large  portion  is 

occupied  by  a  series  of  little  "  Retrospectives,"  showing  "  the 
curious  analogy  existing  between  certain  teachings  of  evolu- 
tional psychology  and  certain  teachings  of  eastern  faith." 
Here  is  the  main  idea  of  these  papers :  "  For  the  living  pres- 
ent, ....  is  the  whole  dead  past.  Our  pleasures  and 
our  pains  alike  are  but  products  of  evolution,  vast  complex- 
ities of  scntiency  created  by  experience  of  vanished  beings 
more  countless  than  the  sands  of  a  myriad  seas.  All  person- 
ality is  a  recombination,  and  all  emotions  are  of  the  dead." 
And  on  this  basis  Mr.  Hearn  explains  many  common  but 
usually  inexplicable  sensations  and  phenomena.  The  con- 
clusions which  he  reaches  are  strikingly  novel,  but  infinitely 
suggestive.  They  are  extremely  convincing,  and  open  up 
tremendous  vistas  of  speculation.  They  are  but  suggestions, 
but  have  more  in  them  than  many  a  philosophy.  And  Mr. 
Hearn  has  here  made  evolution  strangely  beautiful,  for  he 
breaks  wholly  from  that  crass  materialism  which  usually 
attends  it.  To  many  these  little  papers  will  perhaps  offer 
glimpses  of  a  strange  and  wonderful  truth. 

And  the  whole  book  has  about  it  a  kind  of  indescribable 
beauty  that  is  peculiar  to  all  that  Mr.  Hearn  writes,  a  charm 
at  once  of  style  and  of  lofty  thought :  for  he  appeals  to  the 
artist  and  to  the  thinker  alike. 

A  History  of  English  Rotnanticism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.     By 
Henry  A.  Beers.     New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

Romanticism  in  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to  the  ordinary 
person  a  fallacy,  or  at  least  a  paradox.  So  completely  is  the 
eighteenth  century  represented  to  the  average  mind  by  the 
classical  school,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
other  tendency  could  have  existed.  .  .  .  "We  are  always 
in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  literature  of  an  age  does  not 
express  its  entire,  but  only  its  prevailing  spirit.  There  is  com- 
monly a  latent,  silent  body  of  thought  and  feeling  underneath 
which  remains  inarticulate  or  nearly  so." — The  study  of  this 
''latent,  silent  body"  is  what  gives  this  book  a  certain  air  of 
novelty  that  adds  interest  to  its  value. 
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By  far  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  book  is  to  be  found 
in  the  first  two  chapters,  which  are  even  better  than  the  others. 
The  one  weakness  is  Professor  Beers'  definition:  "Romanticism^ 
then,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  shall  commonly  employ  the  word, 
means  the  reproduction  in  modern  art  or  literature  of  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages."    This  definition  is  narrow 
and  inadequate,  but  happily  Professor  Beers  does  not  cling  to 
it,  but  proceeds  untrammelled  until  he  quite  forgets  it.      He 
gives  a  much  truer  idea  of  the  subject  by  his  exposition  of  vari- 
ous definitions,  which  is  very  complete  with  the  exception  of 
the  failure  to  emphasize  the  intense  subjectivity  which  often 
characterizes  romanticism,  and  is  in  such  marked  opposition  to 
the  restrained  objectivity  of  classicism.     A  valuable  analysis 
is  given  in  this  passage:   Romanticism  "was,  in  part,  a  return 
of  warmth  and  color  into  English  letters;   and  that  was  only 
a  symptom  of  the  return  of  warmth  and  color — that  is,  of 
emotion  and  imagination — into  English  life  and  thought;  into 
the    Church,    into    politics,    into    philosophy.      Romanticism, 
which  sought  to  evoke  from  the  past  a  beauty  that  it  found 
wanting  in  the   present,   was  but  one   phase  of  that   revolt 
against  the  coldness  and  spiritual  dreadness  of  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century."     And  here  are  the  results:    "But 
call  it  a  movement,  or  simply  a  drift,  a  trend ;  what  had  it  done 
for  literature?     In  the  way  of  stimulus  and  preparation,  a  good 
deal.     It  had  relaxed  the  classical  bandages,  widened  the  range 
of  sympathy,  roused  a  curiosity  as  to  novel  and  diverse  forms 
of  art,  and  brought  the  literary  mind  into  a  receptive,  expectant 
attitude  favorable  to  original  creative  activity." 

But  no  less  remarkable  is  Professor  Beers'  analysis  of  the 
classical  school. 

"Queen  Anne  literature  was  classical,  then,  in  its  lack  of 
those  elements  of  mystery  and  aspiration  which  we  have  found 
described  as  of  the  essence  of  romanticism.  It  was  emphati- 
cally a  literature  of  this  world.  It  ignored  all  vague  emotion, 
the  phenomena  of  sub-consciousness,  *the  electric  chain  where- 
with we  are  darkly  bound,'  the  shadow  that  rounds  man's 
little  life,  and  fixed  its  attention  only  upon  what  it  could  thor- 
oughly comprehend.  Thereby  it  escaped  obscurity.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  Augustans  in  both  verse  and  prose  are  distinguished 
by  a  perfect  clearness,  but  it  is  a  clearness  without  subtlety  or 
depth." 
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"Once  more,  the  eighteenth  century  was  classical  in  its 
respect  for  authority.  It  desired  to  put  itself  under  discipline, 
to  follow  the  rules,  to  discover  a  formula  of  correctness  in  all 
the  arts,  to  set  up  a  tribunal  of  taste  and  establish  canons  of 
compositions,  to  maintain  standards,  copy  models  and  patterns, 
comply  with  conventions,  and  chastise  lawlessness.  In  a  word, 
its  spirit  was  academic." 

The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  keen  and  original  analysis  in 
its  first  two  chapters,  and  for  the  valuable  and  profound  infor- 
mation which  it  contains.  If  it  be  marred  in  places  by  over- 
much quotation  and  a  tendency  to  mere  cataloguing,  it  is  yet 
literary  as  well  as  scholarly;  a  work  of  learning,  unpedantic, 
and  of  much  interest.  b.  b.  m. 
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"  For  men  may  come  and  men  maj  go. 
But  1  go  on  fotever."    . 
The  Saint  quoted  in  a  meditative  voice — half  glad,  half  regretful — 
"Yes.      And   I   have     passed    more    than    'half  a  hundred   bridgei.' 
Sixty-four  years  last  month  1     But  I   suppose  yon  are  thlnkiog  too  much 
about  the  '  sadness  of  farewell '  to  care  for  the  reminiscences  of  an  old 

"  I  hope  you  will  remember  me,"  1  ventured,  timidly. 

"  Remember  you  ?    Of  course  I  will.     Our  conversations  are  immoRal," 

I  brightened,  perceptibly. 

"Whyl  Don't  you  know,"  the  Saint  continued,  '"  that  a  complete  file  of 
the  Lit.  is  kept  in  the  college  library  ? ' " 

I  had  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  thai  the  Saint  was  an  tconoclaat. 

"Well — it  was  the  Saint  who  broke  the  silence — you  have  paud  me  the 
respect  due  an  old  man  and  for  that  I  thank  you.  If  you  have  nude  any 
mistakes  in  reporting  our  conversations,  I  forgive.  And — and — God  blen 
you — alt  of  you  \ ''  There  was  a  suspicion  of  moisture  about  hfa  eytt»  ml 
least,  I  suspect  there  was,  but  I  could  not  see  very  clearly— the  room   wu 

"  It  is  time  you  were  going,"  he  said,  softly.  And  he  held  the  door  op«n, 
as  I  went  out,  slowly. 
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The  pipe  smoker  in  search  of  the  best  can  do  no  better  than  avkil  hfmidf 
of  its  excellent  qualities. 

It  is  the  original  Cube  Cut  and  never  successfully  Imllaled. 
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EDITORS  FOR  THE  CLASS  OF   I9OO. 

f 

JAMES  W.    BARNEY.  JOHN  M.   HOPKINS. 

SAMUEL  G.   CAMP.  OWEN  JOHNSON. 

HULBERT  TAFT. 

FOR  ACTION. 

IN  the  prevalent  discussion  of  the  Sophomore  Society 
System  the  College  has  suffered  for  a  long  time  from 
over-criticism  of  a  purely  negative  or  destructive  nature. 
Such  criticism  achieves  nothing.  It  is  irresponsible  and 
too  often  rancorous.  Its  effect  is  to  make  a  delicate  matter 
well  nigh  an  impossible  one.  Into  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  this  system  we  do  not  intend  to  enter.  Such  discussion 
will  accomplish  nothing.  Nor  do  we  desire  to  advance  a 
personal  belief.  Instead,  the  object  of  the  present  leader  is 
to  give  an  impartial  arraignment  of  the  public  opinion  in  the 
class;  believing  thait  at  the  stage  the  discussion  has  now 
reached,  a  just  representation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  class 
is  more  needed  than  a  merely  personal  reflection. 

For  again  presenting  the  problem  of  Yale's  social  organi- 
zation we  have  no  apology  to  offer.  There  is  need  of  none. 
The  question  is  above  all  others  vital  and  paramount.  It  is 
the  one  absorbing  topic  of  College  discussion.  Whatever 
other  interests  may  appeal  to  a  man  here,  there  is  not  one 
who  has  not  at  some  time  seriously  considered  the  problem 
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of  the  Sophomore  societies  and  retained  a  conviction  as  to 
its  solution.  The  gravity  of  the  present  situation  is 
recognized  by  all.  The  signs  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  opinion  but  of  facts.  The  agita- 
tion has  actually  passed  from  a  state  of  passive  disapproval 
into  one  of  active  hostility.  The  apparent  result  has  been 
the  introduction  of  politics  into  almost  every  election. 
More  than  this,  the  last  three  years  have  witnessed  the 
marked  and  sudden  separation  of  the  body  of  the  class  from 
the  Sophomore  societies;  to-day  the  gulf  is  becoming  wider 
as  the  discord  and  discontent  is  becoming  more  intense 
with  every  succeeding  class.  Nor  does  it  need  the  eye  of 
a  prophet  to  foresee  the  impending  cfisis.  Unless  the 
situation  is  recognized  and  dealt  with  at  once,  there  is 
danger  that  the  agitation  will  soon  assume  the  proportions 
of  the  factional  wars  characteristic  of  elections  in  western 
colleges.  For  the  present  all  recognize  that  the  existing 
discord  threatens  to  do  serious  harm  to  the  amicable  under- 
standing and  the  broad  fellowship  that  have  been  tradi- 
tional to  Yale  classes.  That  this  discord  is  due,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  discontent  of  the  present  system,  is  a  fact 
denied  by  none.  That  the  existing  dangerous  discord 
should  be  met  at  once,  is  the  desire  of  every  man  in  the 
class  irrespective  of  affiliations. 

There  are  three  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  First  a  large  body,  compris- 
ing about  three-fifths  of  the  class,  who  hold  that  the  only 
solution  lies  in  the  absolute  abolishment  of  the  Sophomore 
societies.  Their  fundamental  contention  is,  that  any  system 
based  on  upper  class  patronage  and  influence  is  inherently 
wrong  and  inimical  to  Yale  traditions  of  fair  competition 
and  strict  class  lines. 

Second.  Another  large  body,  including  a  liberal  following 
in  the  Sophomore  societies,  who  maintain  that  a  society  sys- 
tem beginning  with  Sophomore  year  is  a  necessary  unifying 
element  to  the  college — ^but  believe  that  a  better  system 
can  be  obtained.     They  do  not  favor  the  abolishment  of 
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the  present  Sophomore  system,  but  its  metamorphisization, 
and  assimilation  into  a  system  based  on  the  Junior  societies. 
There  are  a  dozen  plans  extant  to  this  end.  While  there 
is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  means,  yet  the 
fundamental  division  is  a  distinct  one.  One  body  holds 
that  the  ideal  system  should  be  one  of  discrimination;  the 
Sophomore  societies  expanding  and  the  Junior  system 
contracting, — a  practical  reversal  of  existing  relations. 
The  other  body  believes  that  the  system  should  be  based 
on  assimilation,  starting  with  a  small  number  at  the  end 
of  Freshman  year  and  reaching  its  full  quota  at  the  end 
of  the  Junior.  The  aims  of  both  divisions  are  the  same — 
the  regeneration  of  the  Junior  societies. 

Third.  The  very  conservative  element,  comprising  the 
residue  of  the  Sophomore  societies  and  yet  a  considerable 
number  of  neutrals,  who  advocate  the  retension  of  the 
existing  system.  That  there  are  evils  they  admit,  but  they 
maintain  these  can  be  adjusted  without  necessitating  a 
change  of  system.  They  argue  that  cliques  cannot  be  pre- 
vented and  will  always  control  college  politics, — that  the 
existing  system  selects  more  representative  cliques  to 
influence  the  class  than  would  result  from  voluntary  com- 
binations. While  holding  to  this  conviction,  they  frankly 
admit  that  remedies  are  desirable  to  counteract  undue 
influences  discriminating  against  neutrals.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  plan  to  conduct  university  elections  by  a  nominating 
committee  which  shall  present  each  time  to  the  college 
for  election  four  candidates,  one  from  each  society  and  a 
neutral.  Such  an  innovation,  by  eliminating  politics,  would 
recognize  the  right  of  a  neutral  to  receive  office  without 
suffering  socially  the  after-effects.  Another  change  advo- 
cated is  that  the  Junior  campaign  committees  should  each 
consist  of  four  men,  one  from  each  Sophomore  society  and 
a  neutral.  By  this  method  of  representation,  the  election 
of  neutrals  from  the  lower  class  would  cease  to  depend  upon 
the  lists  submitted  by  the  Sophomore  societies,  but  would 
be  made  by  the  advice  of  the  neutrals  on  the  committees — 
and  a  great  source  of  complaint  would  be  removed.     Reme.- 
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dies  of  a  like  purpose,  they  believe,  would  purify  the  present 
system.  Thus  readjusted,  they  maintain  the  Sophomore 
society  is  less  dangerous  to  Yale  traditions  than  any  system 
verging  towards  fraternity  lines. 

We  have  given  in  detail  these  three  broad  divisions  of 
class  opinion,  because  we  desire  to  make  clear  that  there 
is,  among  such  radically  divergent  views,  this  common 
ground, — the  recognition  that  evils  exist,  the  demand  for 
remedies  of  some  sort,  and  the  conviction  that  the  existing 
agitation  is  a  disturbing  factor  in  college  life,  which  should 
be  dealt  with  at  once.  That  the  Sophomore  society  ques- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  run  so  long  is  not  due  to  any  lack 
of  goodwill  on  the  part  of  society  men,  but  simply  for  two 
reasons; — the  wide  divergency  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  necessary  readjustment,  and  a  natural  indecision  as 
to  the  initiative.  At  the  present  the  tendency  is  to  await  the 
advent  of  a  plan  acceptable  to  all.  We  do  not  believe  that 
a  decision  will  ever  be  reached  by  such  an  attitude.  The 
question  may  be  prolonged  thus  indefinitely, — for  nothing 
is  accomplished  by  irresponsible  discussion.  What  is 
necessary  now  is  to  meet  the  situation  in  a  practical  way. 
There  is  need  of  action.  That  it  must  emanate  from  the 
Sophomore  societies  is  recognized. 

We  have  endeavored  to  lay  before  the  College  what  is 
universally  recognized  as  the  gravity  of  the  present  situa- 
tion,— we  have  shown  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  class 
calls  for  remedies  and  that  the  universal  desire  is  to  end  the 
present  difficulties  by  speedy  action.  There  is  only  one  way 
in  which  such  action  can  come.  Let  the  Sophomore  socie- 
ties empower  a  committee  to  officially  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion and  report  upon  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  do  not  argue  for  such 
a  committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  either  abolishing 
or  changing  Sophomore  societies,  but  primarily  to  consider 
what  evils  are  responsible  for  the  present  increasing  agita- 
tion. Such  a  committee  could  call  in  men  from  the 
neutrals  to  present  before  it  the  particular  grievances 
entertained  by  the  college  at  large  and  the  remedies  sug- 
gested.    Before  it  all  plans  could  be  discussed  from  all 
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I>oints  of  view  and  the  real  sentiment  of  the  college 
determined  upon  each  suggestion.  The  present  question 
is  of  too  grave  import  to  be  settled  haphazard, — a  decision 
must  be  reached  only  after  long  deliberation  and  open 
discussion,  and  when  the  time  for  action  comes  it  must  come 
through  such  a  committee. 

We  believe  that  that  time  is  now  arrived;  because  as  to 
the  necessity  of  some  remedies  the  opinion  of  the  college  is 
not  to  be  mistaken,  and  because  there  is  the  greatest 
danger  in  allowing  the  present  discontent  and  active  hos- 
tility to  continue  into  another  year. 

The  situation  now  is  delicate  but  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  every  year.  Action  is  now  the  earnest  appeal  of  all 
men  whatsoever  who  consider  the  present  growing  discord 
of  far  graver  significance  than  the  mere  problem  of  the 
ultimate  complexion  of  the  Sophomore  society. 

Ozven  Johnson, 


■♦•♦"♦- 


THE  GARDENS  OF  HAFIZ. 

Where  now,  O  Hafiz,  are  thy  Gardens  fair 

And  nooks  inviting  wanderers  of  the  sky? 
Thy  noontide  lyrics  soothing  earthly  care. 

And  roses  kissed  by  zephyrs  straying  nigh? 
I  wander  far  and  find  a  ruined  gate  ; 

No  keeper  comes  in  answer  to  my  call : 
The  nightingale  is  singing  to  his  mate, 

No  fountain  plays  within  the  ivied  hall. 

The  morning  breaks.     Behold  !  A  maiden  strays 

By  Bonnie  Doon  or  Avon's  witching  gleam  : 
By  nameless  streams  where  western  sunlight  plays 

On  life  too  real  for  oriental  dream. 
Ask  not  for  lyrics  then  from  Persian  lips. 

Or  roses  bright  that  pale  the  eastern  sky  ! 
Love's  fadeless  flower  each  fleeting  century  sips. 

Thy  Gardens,  Hafiz,  still  Time's  spoil  defy. 

Kenneth  Bruce. 
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ST.    PAUL    AND    THE    AMERICAN    IDEAL    OF 

LIBERTY. 

William  Sloans  Coffin. 

WITH  a  magnificent  army  of  a  million  men  the  great 
King  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  conquer 
Europe ;  to-day  the  only  mark  of  the  invasion  is  to  be  found 
on  the  pages  of  history.  A  poor  tentmaker  of  Tarsus 
passed  over  the  same  waters  to  Europe;  his  army  a  few 
friends,  his  only  weapon  the  invisible  sword  of  the  Spirit; 
after  eighteen  centuries  the  influence  of  this  tentmaker  is 
felt  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

As  he  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  New  Testament,  St.  Paul 
stands  forth  in  the  light  of  history  a  greater  conqueror  than 
Xerxes,  a  greater  political  scientist  than  Plato,  a  greater 
leader  than  Mahomet,  a  greater  reformer  than  Luther, — 
St.  Paul,  the  mighty  champion  of  liberty.  Plato,  in  his 
"Republic,"  is  the  father  of  idealism  in  politics.  St.  Paul's 
plan  of  the  Christian  Commonwealth  is  the  model  of  practi- 
cal popular  government  for  the  great  nations  of  to-day. 
Mahomet,  the  son  of  the  wilderness,  brought  new  life  to  the 
dead  nations  of  Arabia;  but  the  nations  obeying  the  Koran 
to-day  are  swayed  by  despotism  and  fanaticism.  St.  Paul 
inspired  our  western  Christian  civilization,  with  its  liberty 
and  solidarity,  its  impulses  toward  progress,  and  its  ever 
enlarging  ideal. 

By  birth  the  Apostle  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  and 
at  the  same  time  a  Roman  citizen.  His  view  was  not 
limited  to  Palestine  and  the  Chosen  People,  but  reached 
out  to  the  whole  world  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion. 
Tarsus,  his  birthplace,  was  renowned  for  its  commerce  and 
its  Greek  culture.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  cos- 
mopolitan capital  of  Cilicia,  St.  Paul  made  cities  and  men 
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his  chief  study.  His  doctrines  were  derived  from  previous 
revelations;  it  remained  for  his  great  practical  genius  to 
evolve  from  these  suggestions  the  modern  ideas  of  the 
equality  of  all  men,  religious  toleration,  and  the  union  of 
mankind  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood. 

St.  Paul  was  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  time 
was  not  ripe  for  these  high  ideals  of  liberty.  In  the  third 
century  the  Church,  failing  to  grasp  his  teachings,  took 
Roman  Imperialism  as  its  model  of  government.  As  a 
means  of  suppressing  individual  liberty  the  collective  author- 
ity of  the  Church  is  almost  unequalled,  elaborately  organized 
in  a  hierarchy  with  the  Pope  at  the  head.  In  such  a  Church 
there  can  be  no  place  for  St.  Paul's  liberal  ideas.  The 
Western  Christian  Church  developed  during  the  Middle 
Ages  a  centralized  authority  which  checked  the  rising  spirit 
of  nationality.  We  find  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope  linked 
hand  in  hand  with  the  despotism  of  the  monarch.  Any 
blow  for  popular  liberty  had  to  be  struck  first  at  the  auto- 
cratic power  of  the  Vatican. 

,  But  truths  as  mighty  and  as  vital  as  those  which  St.  Paul 
had  enunciated,  stifled  though  they  were  for  centuries  by 
ignorance  and  superstition,  could  not  forever  be  sup- 
pressed. In  the  sixteenth  century  all  Europe  chafed  under 
the  curb  of  despotism.  The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  led 
many  to  the  study  of  Greek.  At  last  St.  Paul's  doctrines 
of  liberty  burst  forth  in  the  writings  of  Luther.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  the  first  g^reat 
blow  struck  at  Papal  authority.  That  Epistle  became  the 
guide-book  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  primer  of 
the  Reformers.  Of  all  the  powers  of  the  Reformation  the 
printing  press  by  its  diffusion  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  did 
most  to  arouse  the  people  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  John  Calvin,  John  Knox,  the  two  Wesleys,  all 
only  repeated  the  message  of  St.  Paul.  The  followers  of 
Cromwell  were  deeply  read  in  the  Bible.  The  early  settlers 
of  this  country  followed  implicitly  its  teachings  as  the  guide 
of  life.     To  quote  Daniel  Webster:  "It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
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that  to  the  free  and  universal  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  that 
age,  men  were  much  indebted  for  right  views  of  civil 
liberty.  It  is  a  book  which  teaches  man  his  own  individual 
responsibility,  his  own  dignity,  and  his  equality  with  his 
fellow  men."  In  the  Bible  the  Old  Testament  glorifies  the 
Chosen  People;  the  Gospels  eulogize  a  Messiah  to  the 
Jews;  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  alone  picture  a  true  demo- 
cratic government. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Compare  these  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  the  statements  of 
St.  Paul:  "There  cannot  be  Greek  and  Jew,  circumcision 
and  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bondman,  free- 
man. For  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God."  His 
view  of  the  equality  of  men  is,  perhaps,  best  seen  in  that 
little  "idyl  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,"  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon.  St.  Paul  had  converted  a  runaway  slave 
Onesimus.  He  sends  him  back  with  this  letter  to  his 
Christian  master  Philemon.  Onesimus,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  this  time,  was  "a  mere  live  chattel,"  "a  mere 
implement  with  a  voice,"  a  thing  which  had  no  rights  and 
toward  which  there  were  no  duties.  At  his  conversion 
the  Phrygian  slave  became  a  Christian,  an  heir  of  immor- 
tality, a  son  of  the  Kingdom.  St.  Paul  gave  him  back  to 
Philemon  "no  longer  as  a  servant,  but  more  than  a  servant, 
a  brother  beloved"  to  his  master.  This  letter  did  not 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  established  legal  order.  Yet 
it  proclaimed  a  divine  equality  and  brotherhood  which  left 
slavery  impossible  to  enlightened  Christian  lands. 

A  second  great  principle  set  forth  by  the  United  States 
to  the  world  is  that  of  the  widest  religious  toleration. 
Nowhere  else  is  this  principle  so  fully  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion and  so  completely  recognized  in  the  habits  and  customs 
of  society.  The  importance  of  this  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion was  accurately  stated  on  one  of  the  tablets  of  the  Water 
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Gate  at  Chicago:  "Toleration  in  religion  the  best  fruit  of 
the  last  four  centuries."  When  St.  Paul  rose  above  Jewish 
prejudices  and  contended  for  "justification  by  faith  and 
not  by  works,"  he  was  arguing  the  cause  of  Christian 
tolerance  for  all  time.  The  strongest  argument  to  prove 
any  system  of  Christian  doctrine  essential  to  Christianity  is 
not  half  as  strong  as  the  argument  to  prove  the  rites  of 
Judaism  necessary  to  salvation.  Jesus,  our  Master  and 
Savior,  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  St.  Paul,  were  all  Jews.  Our  revealed  religion 
is,  until  we  reach  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  entirely  a  Jewish 
religion.  The  Disciples,  up  to  the  Crucifixion  at  least, 
regarded  Jesus  only  as  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews. 
But  St.  Paul  was  more  than  a  Jew.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  embraced  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  In  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  he  maintained  that'  the  Divine  will  had  been 
revealed  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews.  To  the 
Jews  the  requirements  of  God  were  written  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets;  by  the  Gentiles  they  were  instinctively 
felt  in  the  heart  and  conscience.  In  this  recognition  of 
the  inherent  universality  of  conscience  St.  Paul  reached 
the  great  truth  that  the  principle  of  the  Christian  life  has 
its  root  in  no  merely  Jewish  soil  but  in  the  needs  of  man- 
kind. He  proclaimed  our  liberty  to  worship  God  here 
to-day  according  to  our  own  convictions  and  our  own 
conscience. 

The  extreme  division  of  labor  which  has  more  and  more 
characterized  industrial  methods  in  modem  states  has 
.brought  about  a  feeling  of  mutual  dependence  of  man  on 
man  and  community  on  community.  This  feeling  is  a 
strong  guarantee  of  the  permanence  of  free  institutions,  for 
it  leads  naturally  to  a  sense  of  human  brotherhood.  In  a 
federation  of  states  like  the  American  Union  we  fully  realize 
the  truth  of  the  affirmation  of  St.  Paul,  "Ye  are  all  mem- 
bers one  of  another."  In  spite  therefore  of  sectional 
jealousies  and  oppositions,  the  American  people  accept  as 
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literal  truth  the  Apostle's  statement,  "and  whether  one 
member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it."  "Union 
has  been  the  source  of  all  our  glory  and  greatness  thus  far, 
and  is  the  ground  of  all  our  highest  hopes" — ^the  Union 
not  merely  of  many  states  in  one,  but  of  every  inhabitant 
in  one  vast  brotherhood. 

Athens,  the  republic  of  intellect,  had  an  art  and  a  litera- 
ture which  have  shown  themselves  immortal;;  but  these 
supreme  achievements  did  not  prove  a  safeguard  to  that 
republic.  For  generations  Rome,  the  republic  of  adminis- 
tration, was  the  strongest  government  on  earth;  but  her 
admirable  body  of  public  laws,  her  superb  army,  her  vast 
system  of  transportation,  her  splendid  public  works  failed 
to  guarantee  the  permanence  of  the  state.  Venice,  the 
republic  of  wealth,  demonstrated  that  successful  commerce 
and  fine  arts,  following  in  its  train,  princely  palaces  and 
freighted  argosies,  provide  no  security  for  national  per- 
petuity. To  new  principles  and  new  forces  we  must 
therefore  look  for  the  permanence  of  our  republic.  Such 
are  universal  equality  of  rights,  toleration  in  religion, 
increased  mutual  dependence  of  man  on  man,  and  therewith 
a  growing  sense  of  brotherhood.  Universal  equality  of 
rights  is  founded  on  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God 
proclaimed  by  St.  Paul.  His  ascendency  over  Judaism 
won  religious  tolerance  for  the  world.  His  simile  of  the 
body  and  its  members  depicts  the  union  of  men  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood.  The  ideas  and  institutions  of  St.  Paul  are 
the  bulwarks  of  this  commonwealth. 
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THE  COMET. 

THEY  were  only  common  comedians — ^barnstormers, 
but  it  was  their  hour  of  triumph,  and  over  the 
convivial  bottle  of  whiskey  they  toasted  each  other  regally. 

"To  the  world!  May  it  soon  be  at  our  feet!"  said 
Farley,  and  they  rose  to  drink,  gravely  and  hopefully,  the 
toast  of  those  who  work. 

*'It  is  fate!  Kismet!"  said  Kiley,  "fate  that  comes  rapping 
at  our  door!" 

And  then  they  laughed,  for  in  walked  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
a  curly-haired  boy,  who  spoke  with  the  arrogance  of  com- 
plete assurance. 

"I  can  sing,"  said  the  boy,  "and  I  want  you  to  take  me 
with  you!" 

The  men  laughed  again  and  Farley  walked  over  to  the 
chipped  piano. 

"Go  on,"  he  said. 

The  boy  paused  for  a  little  and  then,  without  wavering, 
burst  into  an  old  war-song.  As  the  men  listened  the  smiles 
crept  from  their  faces. 

"Well?"  said  the  boy,  simply. 

Neither  spoke  for  perhaps  half  a  minute.  Then  Farley 
whispered  thickly,  a  world  of  expectancy  in  every  syllable: 

"Did  you  say  you  wanted  to  go  with — us?" 

The  boy  nodded,  a  slight  smile  playing  about  his  mouth. 

Farley  shouted,  "I  heard  the  hoof-beat  of  the  horses!  and 
I  saw  the  plumes  that  glistened  in  the  sun!  Fate,  it  was 
fate  that  came  rapping  at  our  door!  One  more  toast, 
Kiley,  one  more  toast  to  the  voice  that  shall  make  our 
fortunes!" 

"Make  our  fortunes,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  little  laugh. 

From  town  to  town,  in  barns  and  halls,  sometimes  in 
the  open  air,  the  three  made  merry  for  holiday  audiences; 
and  ever  that  young,  untrained  voice  rang  out,  true  and 
clear,  with  ever-growing  power.     Money  came  rattling  in. 
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money  which  meant  fame  to  them  when  they  should  con- 
quer the  attention  of  the  whole  wide  world.  And  when 
that  voice  echoed  recklessly  among  the  beams  and  dusty 
cobwebbed  rafters,  Farley  would  creep  up  and  whisper, 
"Don't  strain  it!     Easy,  lad;   go  easy!" 

Sometimes,  when  all  three  were  in  high  spirits,  they 
would  buy  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  Farley  would  say, 

"No,  you  can't  have  any;  whiskey  isn't  good  for  tenors, 
especially  young  ones.  Eh,  my  son?"  And  the  boy  would 
answer,  "I'll  buy  my  own  whiskey  some  day,  Jim,  never 
fear!" — and  then  all  three  would  laugh.  But  when  the 
whiskey  sank  low  in  the  bottle,  Farley  would  jump  to  his 
feet  and  shout, 

"Now,  one  more  toast,  Kiley!  To  the  whole  wide  world! 
May  it  soon  be  at  our  feet!" 

But  the  boy  would  sit  and  watch  the  two  and  think 
strange  thoughts.  He  looked  askance  at  their  rough 
figures  and  the  music-hall  veneer  of  gentility  of  which  they 
were  so  proud,  and  in  the  future  he  saw,  dim  and  looming, 
a  place  where  two  ways  met;  a  place  where  voices  called 
him  to  leave  his  ribald  friends  and  take  his  own  appointed 
seat  among  the  exalted. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  the  trio  drifted  into  New  York, 
and  Farley  collected  the  money  and  sought  a  singing 
teacher  of  repute.  It  was  a  strange  scene.  The  singing 
teacher  had  heard  the  tenor  sing  and  had  become  greatly 
excited;  Farley  was  fumbling  with  his  bills;  the  teacher  kept 
saying,  "Splendid!"  and  then  excitedly  repeating  to  him- 
self— "Splendid!  I'll  make  a  singer  out  of  him!  Splendid! 
Such  a  tenor!"  While  the  boy,  impassive  as  ever,  smiled 
upon  them  all. 

"Your  figure?"  said  Farley. 

He  heard,  and  winced.  "I'll  give  you  half  of  it  down, 
and — we're  off  on  the  road  again,  Kiley!  And  now, 
youngster,  we're  leaving  you  here, — remember  to  go  easy 
until  we  come  home  again,  and  then  we'll  sit  in  plush  chairs 
and  drink  your  health  all  day  long!" 
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The  boy  watched  them  go,  loud  of  mouth,  loud  of  dress, 
and  the  glitter  of  his  life-to-be  blinded  him. 

"Their  hearts  are  gold,"  he  said,  "and  then — but  no  one 
would  ever  know  it!  The  time  will  soon  come — the  time 
when  I  must  choose  and  I  never  could  .  .  .  ."  And  he 
went  in. 

From  that  time  forth  the  men  worked  like  Trojans  to 
make  money,  and  like  misers  they  hoarded  every  cent;  for 
was  not  every  penny  a  timber  on  the  bridge  to  immortal 
fame  and  riches?  And  so,  haggard  and  weary  to  the  point 
of  breaking  down,  they  toiled  and  saved  and  toiled,  until 
at  last  time  brought  its  allotted  reward  and  they  had  come 
to  their  own  again!  For  was  not  this  marvelous  voice 
their  own? — the  object  of  their  toil?  They  walked  on  air 
as  they  came  to  the  house  of  the  singing  master  and  gave 
their  names  to  the  sleepy  servant. 

"He's  not  here  any  more,"  said  she,  "but  he  left  a  letter 
for  Mr.  Farley.     Are  you  Mr.  Farley?" 

"Left  us  a  letter,  eh?"  said  Farley,  as  he  fumbled  blindly 
and  excitedly  at  the  cover. 

And  then  they  read  it  in  the  doorway  and  the  astonished 
servant  heard  them  cry:  "Thrown  us  over!  Thrown  us 
over" — and  saw  them  stagger  off  and  ricochet  against  the 
passers-by  like  drunken  men.  They  walked  on  until 
presently  they  came  to  themselves  again,  and  Farley  found 
words  to  speak. 

"He's  billed  to  sing  for  the  first  time  to-morrow  night 
and  I  must  hear  him  ....  I  don't  care  ...  I  want  to 
hear  the  people  shout  'encore'  ....  and  he  is  ours,  Kiley, 
he  is  ours  in  rain  or  shine!" 

Up  in  the  highest  gallery  where  seats  are  cheap,  and 
strange  hairy  foreigners  come  to  gloat  over  their  beloved 
operas,  Farley  and  Kiley  waited  to  hear  their  old  comrade. 
They  watched  the  rapt  and  silent  crowd  as  the  tenor  sang 
and  joined  heartily  in  the  hearty  applause,  but  all  the  while 
a  mighty,  infinite  bitterness  boiled  in  their  souls,  for  they 
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knew  well  that  they  had  been  euchred  out  of  name  and 
fame. 

Night  by  night  they  followed  his  triumphant  songs  until 
the  dwindling  of  the  money  in  their  pockets  told  them 
they  must  drag  themselves  back  to  grim,  unspurred  work, 
to  toil  again  in  g^udy,  vulgar  halls.  They  were  listening 
for  the  last  time;  the  voice  rose  and  echoed  true  and  beauti- 
ful up  in  the  uppermost  gallery,  rising  higher  and  ever 
higher,  until  Farley  caught  himself  saying  unwittingly, 

"Easy,  lad!     Go  easy!" 

And  then  suddenly  the  voice  quivered  and  cracked. 

*  *  *  * 

With  faces  hopeless  and  dismal,  Farley  and  Kiley  were  on 
their  way  to  work  again.  A  letter,  cruelly  torn,  lay  scat- 
tered on  the  floor,  the  letter  that  had  brought  them  back 
from  the  gates  of  fame. 

"Fate  is  rapping  at  our  door  again!"  said  Farley,  with 
infinite  sarcasm. 

And  the  curly-iheaded  boy  came  in. 

"So  I've  found  you,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  distinctly. 
"My  voice  is  gone — ruined — broken!  Oh  Jim!  Jim! 
Won't  you  take  me  back  again?  Won't  you  take  me 
back?" 

With  infinite  slowness  Farley  walked  over  to  him  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"We  will,"  he  said,  "and  now — we're  on  the  road  ag^n!" 

And  the  faces  of  the  three  were  glad  and  good  to  see. 

Gerald  D.  Morgan. 
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ISRAEL  ZANGWILL. 

ISRAEL  ZANGWILL  poses  to-day  as  a  thinker,  poet, 
art  critic,  dramatist  and  wit.  Indeed  he  has  naively 
informed  us  that  he  may  shortly  visit  upon  us  an  opera. 
Recently  he  has  been  coquetting  with  a  hero-starved  Ameri- 
can public  and  a  few  outraged  critics,  and  in  the  meantime 
England  and  America  are  wondering  whether  he  will  fall 
heir  to  the  Jewish  mantle  of  fame  which  has  rested  on  the 
shoulders  of  Spinoza,  Ricardo,  Heine,  Disraeli  and  Men- 
delssohn,— and  a  host  of  others  beyond  enumeration.  By 
the  Jew  of  culture  and  the  Jew  of  the  ghetto  alike  he  has 
been  joyously  hailed  as  the  Tyrtaeus  of  his  race.  So  far  as 
the  Gentiles  are  concerned,  their  opinions  are  as  diverse  as 
his  own  works  themselves.  There  are  quite  as  many 
thumbs  down  as  there  are  up,  which  in  Zangwill's  dispas- 
sionate opinion  is  a  half-dozen  of  the  former  and  a  baker's 
dozen  of  the  latter. 

Primarily  and  instinctively  Zangwill  is  an  egoist.  In 
"Without  Prejudice"  the  reader  becomes  sadly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Zangwill  is  intoxicated  with  the  sweets  of  self- 
glorification.  To  be  a  natural  and  winsome  egoist  is  an  art 
inborn,  not  such  as  George  R.  Sims  displays,  but  more 
^in  to  the  delightfully  confidential  ego  of  Montaigne. 
This  is  a  role  for  this  sielf-made  man  to  assume.  "Pater 
and  Prose"  opens  in  this  wise:  "It  seems  only  yesterday 
.  .  .  since  Walter  Pater  sat  by  my  side  .  .  .  and  listened 
eloquently  to  my  after-lunch  causerie^  and  now  he  is  gone." 
Pater  was  chagrined  when  Zangwill  told  him  that  there 
was  a  pun  in  "Plato  and  Platonism,"  but  Zangwill  would 
hide  his  face  if  Pater  could  tell  him  that  in  the  above  boast- 
ful bit  of  egoism  he  had  twice  played  the  ass  in  one  sentence. 
Such  blotches  as  these  running  riot  through  a  book  are 
well-nigh  fatal.  One  remarkably  brilliant  essay  shambles 
shamefacedly    along    with    its    next-page    neighbor,    also 
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remarkable,  but  merely  for  its  fulsome  minutiae  of  autobiog- 
raphy. Nevertheless,  in  this  higgledy-piggledy,  bewilder- 
ing array  there  are  not  a  few  gems  of  genius  and  sparkling 
wit,  walled  in  by  a  careless  "journalese"  and  a  horde  of 
tawdry  puns..  "The  writer  who  scintillates  too  steadily 
stands  in  his  own  light,"  teaches  Zang^vill.  True  enough — 
but  shall  these  scintillations  be  entombed  in  mere  dross  and 
drivel?  On  these  and  other  topics  Zangwill  has  played  a 
pretty  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  his  critics. 
One  reviewer  lies  down  and  sighs  pathetically  enough — 
"His  mission  is  to  instruct  and  reprove  an  older  gener- 
ation"; while  another  stings  in  the  following  fashion — 
"'Religion  and  morals  are  questions  upon  which  it  is  difficult 
even  for  the  youngest  of  us  to  be  infallible."  But  the  gems 
are  worth  much  patience,  and  with  the  discriminating  selec- 
tion of  a  Matthew  Arnold,  would  become  priceless  in 
literary  value. 

The  "King  of  Schnorrers"  bridges  the  immense  distance 
from  the  intermittent  fireworks  of  "Without  Prejudice" 
to  the  character-interpretation  of  the  "Children  of  the 
Ghetto."  "The  true  Jcav  has  never  been  justly  pictured 
in  English  fiction,"  says  Zangwill.  The  ghetto  studies  are 
a  happy  medium  between  Shylock  and  Daniel  Deronda, 
Shylock  is  typical  of  a  down-trodden  and  persecuted  tribe 
rising  against  its  tormentors,  armed  with  the  self-same 
weapons  of  revenge  as  had  been  used  in  its  oppression. 
But  his  malevolence  and  cruelty  are  more  typical  of  the 
times  than  of  the  race.  The  bristling  egoism  and  repulsive 
pettiness  of  the  modern  Jew  when  placed  in  a  position  of 
power  are  only  the  shadow  of  Shylock's  villainy.  Daniel 
Deronda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  idealized  Jew.  In  him 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Englishman  and  little  of  the 
Jew  are  apparent.  George  Eliot  has  demonstrated,  by  her 
very  inadequacy  to  her  subject,  that  only  a  Jew  can  inter- 
pret a  Jew,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  George  Lewes 
was  her  coadjutor.     Thus  Daniel  Deronda  is  a  tour  de  force. 
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Zangwill  has  met  with  more  success.  Although  he  has 
sacrificed  force  to  the  golden  mean,  he  has  secured  a  truer 
interpretation  of  the  grotesque  complexity  of  his  race. 
The  ghetto  is  not  a  place  of  uncleanliness  and  squalor  alone, 
but  it  is  also  the  abiding-place  of  humor  and  pathos.  And 
there  is  a  deal  of  pathos  in  this  tucked-away  attic  of  Lon- 
don, where  romance  and  religious  fanaticism  are  checkered 
by  the  reek  of  poverty.  It  is  a  sequestered  spot  which 
sleeps  out  its  humble  life  amidst  the  turmoil  of  a  g^eat  city, 
girt  round  with  a  fabulous,  air-built  paling,  beyond  which 
lies  a  foreign  land.  "Beneath  its  lovely  surface  hides  an 
inner  world  of  dreams,  fantastic  and  poetic  as  the  mirage  of 
the  Orient  where  they  are  woven." 

Zangwill  has  in  no  wise  idealized  the  Jew,  but  he  has 
toned  down  the  harsh,  uncouth  lines  of  his  nomadic  brother 
bv  means  of  a  certain  eccentric  humor  which  is  inherent  in 
the  whole  race.  Although  their  grotesque  intermixture  of 
petty  greed  and  chiA''alrous  self-sacrifice  one  to  another  is 
inexplicable  to  the  Christian,  it  is  intensely  humorous. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  book  are  pictured  the  grandchildren 
of  the  ghetto,  those  who  have  won  their  way  beyond  its 
boundaries  to  play  their  parts  in  "tragedies  of  spiritual 
struggle,  comedies  of  material  ambition — which  are  the 
aftermath  of  its  centuries  of  dominance,  the  sequel  of  that 
long,  cruel  night  in  Jewry  which  coincides  with  the 
Christian  Era.*'  He  himself  is  a  grandchild  of  this  fanatical 
and  derelict  Orientalism  immured  within  the  walls  of  the 
ghetto,  but  he  has  escaped  its  limbo.  While  he  slyly  pokes 
fun  at  its  lowly  life,  yet  this  ver>'  humor  softens  the  sting 
of  its  pathos.  In  a  way  Esther  Ansell  is  a  far-away  echo 
of  Zangwiirs  own  emancipation  from  poverty  to  distinction, 
because  she  too  is  a  grandchild  of  the  ghetto. 

This  is  the  burden  of  his  song,  and  herein  lies  his  claim 
to  membership  in  the  band  of  fame.  To  his  eyes  the  heart- 
walls  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  ghetto  are 
as  crystal.  The  successful  mediocrity  of  "Without  Pre- 
judice" may  fade  away  into  nothing,  but  his  ghetto  studies 

24 
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are  lasting.  Their  interpretation  is  true  and  their  humor 
quaint  and  enchanting.  He  has  translated  an  unwritten 
book  found  in  the  hearts*  of  his  people,  and  like  Fitzgerald 
has  infused  in  it  no  small  share  of  his  own  genius.  We 
know  the  Jew  of  old.  We  have  learned  of  the  Jew  of 
to-day — that  he  is  at  least  a  human  being,  and  in  his  own 
peculiar  way  somewhat  to  be  respected. 

Gayton  Ballard  Ellis, 


•  »• 


THE  RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

'Ere  Chaucer's  thoughts  had  graced  their  virgin  page, 

Or  Milton  yet  had  glorified  an  age, 

Beneath  Eternal  Persia's  orient  sun 

Thy  soul,  Great  Omar,  made  all  ages  one. 

For  what,  in  Naishapur,  upon  thy  Scroll 

Awoke  response  in  Slave  or  Sultan's  soul, 

Behold,  though  centuries  have  swept  away, 

Wakes  the  same  chord  within  my  heart  to-day. 

What  secrets,  by  thy  sweet  Green  Garden-side 

Did  not  the  Yellow  Rose  to  thee  confide ! 

Whether  it  bloomed  in  beauty  to  thy  hand 

Or  lay  in  wilted  ruin  on  the  sand. 

It  murmur'd  in  thy  sympathetic  ear 

A  Song  of  Life, — that  thou  alone  couldst  hear  ; 

And  e*en  the  Yellow  Desert's  dusty  mien 

Treasur'd  a  lesson  for  thy  heart  to  glean. 

Oft  in  the  aged  Cask  of  Truth,  deep  down 

Didst  thou  immerse  thine  earthen  wine-cup  brown, 

To  draw  it  forth,  dripping  a  ruby  rain 

Of  Love,  or  Song,  or  Laughter's  glad  refrain ; 

And,  from  thy  hand  quaffing  the  liquor  free, 

What  grateful  ages  yet  shall  drink  with  thee  ! 

£.  Lyttleton  Fox, 
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THE  TRIUMPH   OF  REASON. 

HOW  little  Pierre  came  to  Paris  he  hardly  knew.  Only 
could  he  remember  a  great  crowd  of  men  that 
passed  his  father's  hut  singing  a  strange  wild  song  that 
some  way  seemed  to  get  into  his  head  and  made  his  heart 
leap  and  his  pulses  throb;  and  then  somehow  he  found 
himself  marching  along  with  the  earnest  stem-faced  throng 
that  had  so  suddenly  appeared  on  the  white  dusty  road. 
Then  after  the  song  had  died  down  he  had  asked  the  man 
beside  him  where  they  were  going.  He  remembered  how 
hard  and  cruel  was  the  grimy,  black-bearded  face  that  glared 
down  upon  him,  and  how  gruff  the  voice  that  replied,  "To 
Paris,  to  Paris.  The  fat  baker  and  his  Austrian  wife,  we 
shall  see  if  they  dare  refuse  us  bread."  Who  the  fat  baker 
and  his  wife  were  Pierre  did  not  know;  but  his  companion 
spoke  so  assuredly  of  them  that  he  was  certain  they  must 
be  waiting  in  Paris  to  receive  them. 

And  now  at  last  he  was  in  Paris,  but  had  seen  no  baker; 
only  crowds  of  men  and  women  with  famished  faces  and 
savage  eyes.  And  just  now  Pierre  wished  very  much  for 
some  of  the  fat  baker's  bread.  On  the  march,  with  the 
excitement  and  with  the  grand  song  thundering  in  his  ears, 
he  had  never  thought  of  being  hungry;  but  now  that  his 
enthusiasm  was  gone,  there  was  no  mistaking  it — he  was 
ravenous.  But  little  Pierre  had  a  stout  heart,  and  so,  to 
see  if  he  could  not  forget  his  hunger  he  began  again  to 
sing,  "AUons,  enfants  de  la  patrie,  le  jour  de — "  He 
stopped  short,  for  he  saw  a  sight  that  drove  all  thoughts 
of  hunger  from  his  mind. 

Around  the  comer  of  the  street  came  a  wonderful 
pageant.  A  g^eat  throng  of  men  and  women  dressed  like 
priests  advanced,  bearing  upon  a  golden  platform,  shouldef- 
high  above  the  crowd,  a  woman  more  beautiful  than  Pierre 
had  ever  seen.     He  gazed  in  awe  at  her  snowy  mantle 
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whence  fluttered  long  silken  streamers,  red,  white  and  blue: 
he  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  her  flushed,  laughing  face 
with  the  soft  hair  rippling  about  it  from  beneath  a  cap  of 
red.  Then  a  mighty  shout  burst  from  the  crowd.  "Hail! 
All  Hail  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason!"  Pierre  shouted  with 
the  rest.  Then,  knowing  that  she  must  be  divine,  crossed 
himself  as  the  old  village  priest  had  taught  him.  "What 
are  you  doing  there?"  growled  a  rough  voice  beside  him; 
"don't  you  know  that  the  Commune  has  decreed  all  religion 
a  lie?"  Pierre  was  frightened,  and  thrusting  his  hand 
within  the  folds  of  his  blouse,  clutched  the  little  crucifix 
that  hung  about  his  neck. 

The  procession  passed  on.  A  sudden  hush  fell  upon  the 
crowd.  Pierre  saw  a  little  man  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black 
with  a  great  tri-colored  cockade  upon  his  breast  climbing 
upon  a  neighboring  balcony.  Then  he  heard  his  voice, 
faint  and  indistinct  at  first  but  ever  growing  clearer  and 
more  powerful.  "Attention,  citizens.  In  the  name  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  hear  me.  The  Republic  calls  you.  Ah, 
my  blood  hounds,  you  have  done  well;  but  there  is  still  work 
for  you.  In  the  Rue  des  Invalides,  within  your  very  grasp, 
cowering  behind  a  barricade,  is  a  crowd  of  the  accursed 
aristocrats.  Come,  let  us  drag  them  forth;  let  us  kill  them 
as  they  have  killed  our  fathers.  Up!  On!  All  who  love 
the  Republic  follow  me  to  the  Rue  des  Invalides."  With 
a  roar  the  mob  turned  and  rushed  through  the  streets. 
Pierre,  bewildered  and  terrified,  was  swept  along  with  it. 
Suddenly  the  mad  charge  was  stopped.  Pierre  found  him- 
self before  the  entrance  of  a  dismantled  church.  Climbing 
upon  the  steps,  he  looked  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 
Across  the  narrow  street  stretched  a  pile  of  torn-up  paving 
stones.  Pierre  saw  the  leader  of  the  mob  nish  upon  it, 
when  suddenly  there  appeared  before  them  a  single 
unarmed  man.  In  his  hand,  high  above  his  head,  glittered 
a  silver  crucifix.  His  pale  face  shone  with  the  light  of 
martyrdom.  For  an  instant  the  ruffians,  struck  with  won- 
der, hesitated. 
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The  heart  of  little  Pierre  leaped  with  joy;  was  he  to  see 
a  miracle?  Then  he  heard  a  harsh  voice,  "What  ails  you, 
fools?  Do  you  fear  the  cross?  Do  you  not  know  that  to- 
day we  have  given  you  a  new  God?  And  he  saw  the  little 
old  man  in  rusty  black  glaring  at  the  crowd  with  his  narrow 
green  eyes.  The  spell  was  broken.  Pierre  sank  sobbing 
to  the  steps  and  covered  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  awful 
sights  before  him.  Soon  a  strange  hush  came  over  the 
place.  Pierre  raised  his  tear-stained  face.  The  assassins 
were  resting.  There  was  no  one  left  to  kill.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  burst  of  wild  music.  The  triumphal  procession 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  filed  into  the  street,  and  over 
the  dead  bodies  the  citizens  and  citizenesses  danced  the 
"Carmagnole"*  while  the  beautiful  Goddess  smiled  down 
upon  them. 

Toward  evening,  when  all  was  quiet  and  no  one  was  near, 
save  those  who  plundered  the  dead,  Pierre  got  up.  As  he 
walked  toward  the  barricade  something  struck  his  foot. 
Looking  dmvn,  he  saw  a  broken  crucifix  of  silver.  A 
wrinkled  old  woman  snatched  it  away,  and  Pierre  heard  her 
mutter  as  she  thrust  it  in  a  bag  with  her  other  plunder, 
"Good  silver  s  not  to  be  wasted." 

A,  M.  Cressler. 
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THE   EMOTIONAL    VALUE    OF    PARALLELISM 

AS    EXEMPLIFIED    BY    MAURICE 

MAETERLINCK. 

THERE  are  two  arts  which  above  all  others  reach  down 
into  the  soul  of  man,  which  express  most  vividly  and 
readily  what  is  deep  and  true  in  every  man's  nature, — ^music 
and  poetry.  They  are  preeminently  the  emotional  arts; 
it  is  to  man's  emotional  nature  that  both  appeal,  for  it  is  in 
the  expression  of  the  emotions  that  both  are  greatest. 
Between  these  arts  there  exists  the  closest  relation.     Indeed 

ft 

music  is  most  charming  when  it  brings  some  poetical  fancy 
before  the  mind;  likewise  the  most  subtle  charm  of  poetry 
is  in  the  music  of  its  verse.  The  poet  or  indeed  any  writer 
who  deals  with  emotional  expression  can  learn  from  the 
musician  many  ways  of  vivifying  the  eflfects  he  tries  to  give. 
One  idea  which  appears  frequently,  with  fine  effect,  in  music 
is  that  power  is  added  to  a  passage  by  one  repetition  of 
the  same  note  or  chord.  In  Schubert's  Erl  King,  in  storm 
pieces  and  in  other  music  descriptive  of  rapid  action  or  of 
passionate  feeling  there  is  an  incessant  and  rapid  sounding 
of  the  same  chord,  that  brings  out  vividly  the  weird  and 
wild  effect  desirable.  The  well-known  Wagner  motifs 
illustrate  the  same  idea.  Here  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
theme  at  intervals  intensifies  the  impression  of  some  mental 
image.  In  Chopin's  "Prelude"  one  note  struck  over  and 
over  in  the  base,  sounding  like  the  constant  drip  of  falling 
water,  is  full  of  an  infinite  suggestiveness  which  each  hearer 
may  interpret  for  himself.  This  idea  of  repetition  or 
parallelism  is  really  one  phase  of  emphasis,  but  it  is  a  sort 
of  emphasis  of  more  varied  and  telling  power  than  we 
usually  associate  with  that  word.  Its  emotional  value  lies 
in  its  suggestiveness,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  suggestion 
that  the  deepest  effect  is  produced. 

Naturally  a  principle  so  effective  in  music  has  not  been 
left  untried  in  literature.     Hebrew  poetry  gives  the  earliest 
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and  best  known  examples  of  its  use.  The  stately  repetition 
of  ideas  gives  a  solemnity  to  some  of  this  poetry  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  In  modern  times  the  g^eat  apostle 
of  parallelism  is  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  He  is  preeminently 
the  revealer  of  the  soul,  the  expositor  of  the  world's  spiritual 
background.  His  art  is  to  reveal  the  soul  bare  of  all  its 
outer  coverings  which  men  wind  around  it  to  keep  hidden 
from  their  fellows  their  deepest  life,  to  show  it  in  all  its 
intensity  of  feeling,  in  its  longing  for  the  beautiful,  in  the 
agony  of  its  terror.  Often  by  the  simple  device  of  iteration 
he  is  enabled  to  do  this  with  wonderful  effect.  Iteration 
plays  a  large  part  in  real  life.  When  a  man  is  under  the 
stress  of  some  great  excitement  he  is  likely  to  rei>eat  the 
same  words  over  and  over,  thus  revealing  his  disturbed 
condition.  Or  when  something  is  lying  heavily  upon  his 
mind,  a  crime  he  has  committed,  for  instance,  it  will  keep 
constantly  coming  to  his  thoughts;  everything  he  sees, 
everything  that  people  say  to  him,  will  be  full  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  own  soul-burden. 

Maeterlinck  has  been  severely  criticised  for  his  extensive 
use  of  iteration.  It  has  been  called  "unintelligible  non- 
sense" and  "mere  Ollendorf."  It  is  quite  true  that  he 
stands  generally  on  the  razor-edge  between  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous,  and  it  is  no  cause  for  surprise  that  he  now 
and  then  loses  his  balance.  Yet  his  faults  in  this  respect, 
as  in  almost  all  others,  are  due  to  his  earnest  desire  to  make 
plain  the  great  purpose  that  underlies  his  work;  to  bring 
to  the  world  the  sense  of  the  spiritual  background  of  life, 
of  the  deeper  truth  underlying  all  nature,  of  the  mystery  of 
every  human  being. 

In  M.  Maeterlinck's  earliest  play,  "La  Princesse 
Maleine,"there  is  no  denying  that  he  has  overdone  himself 
in  many  places.  The  iteration  there  is  almost  incessant,  so 
that  at  times  it  becomes  positively  painful.  There  is  such 
a  high  pitch  of  emotion  kept  up  all  the  time,  such  a  con- 
tinuous agitation  and  sense  of  creeping  horror  and  fate,  that 
you  long  for  a  little  calmness,  where  you  may  enjoy  the 
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green  pastures  and  sunshiny  lawns  of  life  without  feeling 
the  black  shadows  of  doom  on  the  point  of  enveloping  all. 
Yet  there  are  many  fine   things  about   that   play.      The 
vitality  of  the  characters  is  wonderful;  they  live  and  move 
and  havfe  their  being  right  before  you;  or  rather  it  is  more 
than  that,  you  live  and  suffer  with  them,  you  love  as  they 
love  and  fear  as  they  fear.     In  every  one  of  Maeterlinck's 
plays,  in  the  strong  scenes  at  least,  you  do  not  feel  like  an 
outsider  looking  on  with  only  a  superficial  interest;  you  feel 
that  you  are  entering  into  the  very  soul  of  the  life  portrayed, 
and  become  in  turn  each  one  of  the  characters.     This  is 
brought  about  by  Maeterlinck's  infinite  power  of  sugges- 
tiveness.     The  language  used  is  always  of  the  simplest, 
there  is  scarcely  a  word  or  a  phrase  that  you  do  not  hear 
every  day.     Yet  what  a  terrible  power  there  is  put  into  it 
all!     It  is  in  this  suggestiveness  that  Maeterlinck  is  superior 
to  all  other  writers,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  parallelism  that  he 
is  able  to  suggest  so  much.     The  mere  rei>etition  of  the 
same  words  two  or  three  times  lends  a  peculiar  rhythm  and 
melody  which  creates  a  vivid  impression  upon  the  mind. 
It  is  more  than  emphasis,  for  a  new  power  enters  in  and 
takes  up  its  abode  between  the  lines,  subtly  influencing  the 
whole. 

The  scene  at  the  fountain  between  Maleine  and  Hjalmar 
offers  a  good  example  of  the  force  which  iteration  can  add 
to  the  simplest  words.  The  quotation  is  unsatisfactory,  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  emotions  of  the 
characters  is  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of  its  effect 
Hjalmar,  supposing  he  is  talking  with  Uglyane,  says: 

"You  are  sad?     What  are  you  thinking  of,  Uglyane?" 

Maleine  answers: 

"I  am  thinking  of  Princess  Maleine. 

Hjalmar — What  did  you  say? 

Maleine — I  am  thinking  of  Princess  Maleine. 

Hjalmar — Do  you  know  Princess  Maleine? 

Maleine — I  am  Princess  Maleine. 

Hjalmar— What? 
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Maleine — I  am  Princess  Maleine. 

Hjalmar — You  are  not  Uglyane? 

Maleine — I  am  Princess  Maleine. 

Hjalmar — You  are  Princess  Maleine?  You  are  Princess 
Maleine?     But  she  is  dead! 

Maleine — I  am  Princess  Maleine." 

The  simple,  dignified  assertion  of  the  princess  after  each 
excited  utterance  of  Hjalmar  gives  a  peculiarly  cumulative 
impressiveness.  Earlier  in  the  play,  when  the  nurse  and 
Maleine  first  get  a  glimpse  of  their  ravaged  country  from 
the  prison-tower,  there  is  a  very  striking  case  of  iteration, 
which  gives  the  intense  and  fearful  amazement  of  the  two 
more  forcibly  than  could  possibly  have  been  accomplished 
in  any  other  way. 

But  the  finest  examples  in  this  play  are  in  the  last  few 
scenes,  during  and  after  the  murder.  The  overwrought 
excitement  of  the  King's  mind,  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 
its  final  complete  shattering  are  brought  out  to  a  large 
extent  by  his  repeating  the  same  words  over  and  over  again, 
until  the  horror  of  it  creeps  into  your  own  soul.  When  he, 
with  Queen  Anne,  enters  the  room  where  Maleine  is  lying, 
he  sees  something  glide  out  and  he  says:  "What  went  out 
of  the  room?  Let  me  go  and  see  what  went  out  of  the 
room,"  and  he  keeps  on  repeating  it  many  times,  and  you 
feel  how  the  poor  man's  brain  is  full  of  such  confused  terror 
that  he  knows  not  what  he  is  doing. 

In  M.  Maeterlinck's  later  plays  there  is  not  quite  so 
much  overworked  emotion  as  in  this,  his  first.  He  tempers 
down  considerably  and  becomes  more  subtle,  more  digni- 
fied in  his  emotional  expression,  yet  the  depth  of  terror  and 
pathos  is  not  diminished.  There  is  much  less  direct 
iteration.  Parallels  as  a  rule  are  wider  apart  and  require 
more  study  to  perceive,  yet  they  exert  a  strong,  though  half- 
hidden,  influence  over  the  whole.  The  idea  of  parallel 
situations  is  worked  out  to  some  extent.  In  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande"  there  is  parallelism  between  the  scene  where 
Golaud  and  Melisande  meet  at  the  fountain  and  the  myste- 
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nous  crown  falls  into  the  water  and  glitters  there,  and  the 
later  scene  between  Pelleas  and  Melisande  at  another 
fountain  where  the  ring  falls  into  the  water.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  an  unknown  perpetual  doom  overhanging  the 
poor  princess  and  all  who  have  to  do  with  her,  brought  out 
by  this  sinister  repetition.  The  same  idea  of  horrid  destiny 
is  continued  in  the  picture  of  the  caverns  by  the  shore  where 
the  three  white-haired  beggars  lie,  and  the  caverns  under  the 
castle  with  the  stagnant  lake  and  its  odor  of  death. 

The  general  atmosphere  of  this  play  is  much  more  tender 
and  pathetic  than  in  some  others  of  Maeterlinck's.  Yet 
every  now  and  then  comes  some  weird  omen,  some  incident 
in  nature  perhaps,  like  the  bleating  sheep  and  the  flying 
doves,  or  something  more  pointed  and  sinister,  which  keeps 
up  the  idea  of  awful  brooding  fate  irrevocably  to  pounce 
down  at  last.  Maeterlinck  always  keeps  up  a  certain 
parallelism  between  nature  and  the  incidents  of  his  play. 
He  is  fond  of  gloomy  woods  "with  an  eternal  look,"  sobbing 
fountains,  suns  setting  blood-red  in  the  sea,  fierce  lightning 
storms,  and  so  forth.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  some- 
times how  it  happens  that  nature  is  always  so  accommoda- 
ting, as  to  let  the  moon  shine  out,  or  the  sun  set,  or  the 
storm  burst  in  lashing  fury,  at  just  the  proper  time.  Yet 
nature  is  thought  of  by  Maeterlinck  in  a  spiritual  rather 
than  in  a  material  sense.  It  is  used  chiefly  to  form  a  back- 
ground to  the  emotions  of  his  characters,  and  there  is  very 
little  attention  paid  to  probabilities. 

In  "Les  Sept  Princesses,"  another  sort  of  parallelism 
appears,  in  the  cry  of  the  mariners: 

*'  The  Atlantic  !  The  Atlantic  ! 
We  shall  return  no  more !   We 
shall  return  no  more  ! " 

This  comes  in  every  now  and  then,  like  a  refrain,  giving  a 
weird  effect  of  distance  and  infinity.  This  is  a  sort  of 
parallelism  not  used  so  conspicuously  by  Materlinck  per- 
haps as  by  some  other  writers.     It  is  a  favorite  device  of 
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Pierre  Loti,  to  give  that  distant  dreamy  effect  of  which  he 
is  so  fond.  William  Morris  also  uses  it  quite  frequently. 
There  is  always  a  wonderful  suggestiveness  about  such  a 
repetition  as  this,  a  sense  of  something  vague  and  undefined 
permeating  the  atmosphere,  of  something  beyond  and 
deeper  than  what  appears  in  the  mere  words.  It  is  like  that 
single  note  or  exquisite  chord  recurring  every  now  and 
then,  which  we  found  so  effective  in  music  of  deep  and 
tender  feeling. 

To  really  enjoy  Maeterlinck  and  to  appreciate  the  full 
power  of  his  work,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  it  with 
sympathetic  feeling.  One  must  resign  one's  self  wholly  to 
the  subtle  and  fascinating  influence  pervading  all  his  writ- 
ings, must  lose  sight  of  material  things  and  open  one's 
mind  and  soul  to  the  spiritual  and  mystical  suggestions 
which  lie  beneath  all  life,  which  to  him  are  life.  Then  one 
will  feel  that  what  he  has  given  us  is  not  "unintelligible 
nonsense,"  but  that  it  is  the  earnest  attempt  of  a  man,  filled 
with  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  and  the  beautiful,  to  lead  his 
fellows  away  from  the  merely  material,  from  all  that  is 
mean,  and  little  and  earthy,  and  to  bring  them  into  the 
higher  and  mysterious  realms  of  everlasting  truth. 

Oliver  M,  Wiard. 
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THE  LAW  OF  THE  LAND  AND  THE  SEA. 

THE  Idiot  had  clambered  out  over  the  green  rocks  which 
projected  irregularly  for  some  distance  into  the  sea. 
No  preconceived  plan  had  carried  him  there,  for  it  was  a 
singularly  desolate  spot  of  solitude,  but  Dame  Fortune  had 
led  him  thither  simply  because  of  caprice.  He  had  ever 
been  Dame  Fortune's  child,  and,  all  things  considered,  she 
had  been  a  very  gracious  mother.  She  had  obliterated 
from  his  mind  chapters  of  life  which,  remembered,  would 
have  made  him  sane  again — and  this  would  have  been  quite 
intolerable — and  had  set  some  very  nice  and  respectable 
halos  about  several  events  of  his  past  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  deemed  rather  ordinary  by  the  majority  of  idiots. 
The  Idiot,  smiling  at  nothing  in  particular,  settled  back 
into  a  hollowed  recess  at  the  very  edge  of  a  miniature 
promontory  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  locked  his  bone-white 
hands  over  his  knees,  and  presently  became  lost  in  vagaries 
peculiar  to  a  mind  of  his  order.  Sunset  had  discovered 
him  here  on  prior  occasions  innumerable,  but  his  disordered 
memory  recollected  his  former  visits  only  by  an  indefinite 
and  harrowing  sense  of  having  been  in  precisely  the  same 
situation  somewhere — perhaps  here — in  time  almost  out 
of  mind.  In  some  cobwebbed  cranny  of  his  brain  were 
these  items  engraved  seriatim — seven  waves  advancing 
from  the  sunset,  three  snowy  gulls  circling  in  a  blue-gold 
vault  above  and  a  lone  steamer's  black  smoke  miles  off  on 
the  horizon.  Although  this  might  appeal  to  some  as  a 
rather  meagre  inventory,  these  remembered  things  brought 
excessive  delight  to  the  innocent  Idiot.  Often,  having 
forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  numbers,  it  gave  him  no  little 
pleasure  to  iterate  "7-3-1,"  though  the  signification  of  this 
formula  was  quite  unfathomable.  But  "7-3-1"  was  as 
nothing  to  "7-3-1-  etc.,"  because  the  added  "etc.,"  in  this 
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simple  system  of  mnemonics  signified  a  phantom  figure, 
clad  in  white  raiment,  with  a  countenance  most  divinely 
beautiful  and  sad,  which  on  rare  occasions  could  be  dis- 
cerned between  the  rifts  of  the  golden  clouds  of  sunset  at 
an  unreachable  distance  far  to  the  westward.  For  aught 
the  Idiot  knew,  it  might  have  been  some  roving  wayfarer 
from  the  island  of  Atlantis  or  even  the  embodied  spirit  of 
the  Flying  Dutchman's  figure-head;  but  whatever  its 
origin,  meaning  or  destiny,  it  suggested  neither  more  nor 
less  to  him  than  something  of  supernatural  and  ineffable 
beauty. 

The  Idiot  unclasped  his  hands  and  shading  his  eyes  gazed 
intently  to  the  westward.  Seven  waves  came  rolling  from 
the  sunset.  Three  gulls  of  unsullied  white  circled 
unweariedly  in  a  golden  field  above.  In  the  far  distance  a 
solitary  and  slowly  vanishing  steamer  belched  black  along 
the  horizon.  Presently  through  the  clouds  of  sundown  a 
vision  of  snow  white  was  to  be  seen.  Like  the  gentle  child 
who  watched  in  faith  and  patience  by  the  crystal  waters  of 
Pirene  for  the  fabled  Pegasus,  the  Idiot  marveled  in  silent 
rapture.  His  heart  throbbed  so  furiously  that  his  whole 
frame  vibrated  to  its  rhythm  and  his  gaze  fell  to  the  surface 
of  the  waters.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  again  he  beheld  this 
vision  kneeling  by  his  very  side,  clad  in  white,  with  a  coun- 
tenance like  that  of  a  child,  yet  unsf>eakably  sad. 

''You  are  very  beautiful,"  he  said  simply  enough,  and 
his  hand  fluttered  back  and  forth  caressingly  over  her 
golden  hair — "I  have  loved  you  far  off  in  the  sunset." 

Yes — and  long  ago — you  died  and  I." 

You  died  and  I,"  echoed  the  Idiot  in  empty  phrases — 
Ha-ha,  you  are  my  Et  Cetera,  my  Et  Cetera,"  and  he  gave 
a  little  eager  shriek  of  satisfaction,  but  she  dropped  her  eyes, 
for  the  lashes  grew  wet.  Presently  he  fell  to  plaiting  her 
hair,  singing  all  the  while,  and  invariably  ending  with — 

**  I  neither  sow  nor  reap 
But  ceaseless  vigil  keep 
Beside  her  tomb." 


"Y 
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The  water  had  risen  to  his  knees  meanwhile,  but  he 
took  Uttle  note  of  it  or  imagined  it  to  be  the  encircHng 
arms  of  his  fair  visitant.  The  sun  had  long  since  sunk 
and  a  cold  wind  had  sprung  out  of  a  bank  of  clouds  in  the 
east.  Finally  she  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  his  fevered  brow 
and  closed  his  eyelids  with  her  lips. 

"You  shall  be  resurrected,"  she  murmured,  and  he  echoed 
the  syllables,  unwitting  of  their  import.  When  she  had 
gone  he  continued  to  dabble  in  the  water  that  surged  about 
him,  weaving  the  seaweed  in  the  delusion  that  he  was  plait- 
ing her  hair. 

For,  being  an  idiot,  he  knew  not  the  Law  of  the  Land 
that  says  "Dust  unto  dust"  which  is  omnipotent  over  the 
flesh,  but  in  no  wise  concerns  the  spirit; — nor  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  that  says  "Wait  not,"  and  is  kept. 

Gayton  Ballard  Ellis. 


BALLAD  OF  THE  WISBY  BEACONS. 

Being  a  narrative  of  the  wondrous  jewels  in  St.  Nicholas'  church,  which 
shone  like  fiery  beacons,  and  still  blaze  forth  brightly,  though  they  are 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  cliflfs  were  white  and  the  sand  was  white, 

And  blue  was  the  Baltic  wave 
Where  shone  the  mystic  elfin  light 

That  good  St.  Nicholas  gave. 

For  Wisby  town  was  a  mistress  proud, 

Mighty  and  fair  and  free, 
And  her  jewels  blazed  through  mist  and  cloud, 

Beacons  by  land  and  sea. 

From  the  tower  of  the  stern  cathedral  gray 
Like  the  Northern  lights'  red  flame. 

They  glowed  by  night  and  they  flashed  by  day. 
Till  ruthless  Waldemar  came. 
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He  tricked  a  maid  and  he  sacked  the  town 
And  burned  where  he  could  not  rob, 

Then  the  rosy  carbuncles  bore  he  down, 
Rich  spoil  for  his  vandal  mob. 

To  his  lordly  ship  he  bore  his  prize. 

But  even  his  savage  crew 
Stood  back  in  fear,  nor  raised  their  eyes 

As  they  were  wont  to  do. 

Ay,  the  valiant  captain  shook  with  fright, 

And  cried  from  the  tiller  bar, 
"Put  back  !  for  the  stones  are  fire  by  night ; 

Put  back,  ere  ye  be  too  far ! " 

Then,  sneering  and  proud,  laughed  Waldemar, 

"  Stand  out  to  sea ! "  he  said, — 
But  while  they  were  rounding  the  Karlsoar 

The  beacons  sank  like  lead. 

And  the  chieftain's  vessel  a  setting  made 

For  the  precious  Wisby  stones, 
Sail,  hull  and  mast  on  the  sand  bar  laid. 

All  manned  by  the  warriors'  bones. 

O  the  cliffs  are  white  and  the  sand  is  white, 

And  lonely  is  Wisby  town. 
With  poplars  tall,  red  gables  bright, — 

Gray  ruins,  tottering  down; 

But  still  from  the  sea,  in  the  dead  of  night, 

Deep,  deep  in  the  Baltic  wave. 
Shines  forth  the  carbuncles'  rosy  light 

That  good  St.  Nicholas  gave. 

Ray  Morris, 
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A  REALIST  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

'T^HE  most  striking  feature  of  modern  American  litera- 
•^       ture  is  its  empiricism — the  lack  not  only  of  common 
purpose    but    of    definite    individual    purpose    among   its 
authors.     Our  literature  of  the  present  day  is  in  a  condition 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  literature  of  France  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century — in  the  days  of  Flaubert  and  "Madame 
Bovary."     Then  writers  sought  not  to  represent  life  as  a 
study,  but  to  reproduce  such  tyi>es  of  life  as  appealed  to  their 
imagination.     And  in  the  same  way,  our  own  literature  is 
remarkable  for  the  types  it  has  produced;  but  one  feels  that 
Zola's  theory  of  the  "Experimental  Novel"  will  never  find 
an  exponent  in  America.     Truly  we  ai*e  a  nation  "too  busy 
to  give  to  letters  more  than  a  friendly  recognition'*;  and 
therefore,  our  authors  do  not  seek  to  represent  or  explain 
the  intricate  problems  that  underlie  human  life,  but  rather 
to  picture  some  passing  character  which  has  excited  their 
interest  or  appealed  to  the  artistic  in  their  natures.     We 
know  Bret  Harte  through  "Yuba  Bill"  and  "Jack  Hamlin/' 
Howells  through  "Silas  Lapham"  or  "Corey"  pere,  Craw- 
ford through  "Zoroaster"  or  through  that  splendid  con- 
ception of  the  modern  patrician,  "Saracinesca";    but  the 
works  of  these  writers  are  barren  from  an  ethical  or  philo- 
sophical standpK)int,  and  even  in  depth  or  acuteness  of 
character-analysis. 

Just  as  Harte  is  known  for  his  pictures  of  the  western 
miner  and  Fox  for  his  pictures  of  the  Kentucky  moun- 
taineer, Cable  is  identified  with  the  Creole.  But  Cable's 
character-portraiture  displays  a  depth  of  conception  and 
an  acuteness  of  insight  entirely  wanting  in  the  highly 
idealized  creations  of  Fox  and  Harte.  For  while  the  latter 
surround  their  characters  with  the  glamour  of  romance, 
Cable  feels,  and  feels  sincerely,  the  problems  underlying 
Creole  life.    The  manifold  shadows  and  depths  of  the  Creole 
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personality  inspire  him  with  an  intense  pity,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  an  equally  intense  affection.  For  in  these 
last  representatives  of  a  dying  race,  he  sees  a  generation 
which  has  forgotten  that  Man  is  but  the  slave  of  Time,  and 
which,  in  its  endeavor  to  retain  in  a  new  land  and  under 
new  influences  the  manners  and  customs  of  another  century 
and  another  world,  has  reaped  the  fruit  of  its  forgetfulness. 
Thus  he  seeks  not  to  delineate  the  various  ph?ises  of  a  type, 
but  to  condone  and  excuse,  reprove  and  exalt  a  people 
whom  he  loves.  His  eyes  are  not  closed  to  all  that  is  repul- 
sive in  their  lives — the  idleness,  the  dissipation,  the  lack  of 
moral  principle.  But  he  realizes  that  their  vices  are  only 
the  final  consequences  of  their  very  virtues — and  the  realiza- 
tion is  infinitely  sad. 

In  his  sympathy  and  love  for  his  subjects.  Cable  has  much 
in  common  with  that  much  more  famous  realist  of  a 
southern  land,  Alphonse  Daudet.  In  "Old  Creole  Days" 
as  in  "Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin,"  there  is  that  same  all-per- 
vading tenderness  which  springs  from  the  warmth  of  a 
southern  temperament,  and  which  inspires  each  character, 
as  it  were,  with  the  breath  of  life.  With  Cable  as  with 
Daudet  it  is  not  a  type  that  is  presented,  but  a  living  being 
whose  thoughts  and  passions  stir  and  quicken  under  the 
warmth  of  a  southern  sun.  And  surely  this  is  the  height  of 
realism — a  realism  in  which  the  personality  of  the  author 
merges  into  that  of  the  character  and  in  which  the  soul  of 
the  artist  becomes  the  soul  of  his  creation.  And  with 
Cable  as  with  Daudet,  this  intensity  of  sympathy — a  sym- 
pathy in  which  hyper-sensitive  French  criticism  can  see 
only  a  "prostitution  de  Tame" — is  inspired  by  a  deep, 
almost  unreasoning  faith  in  a  Divine  love.  They  cannot 
believe  that  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  life  they  depict  are 
not  the  manifestations  of  an  all-kind  and  an  all-provident 
Power;  and  in  this  child-like  faith,  so  fresh  and  pure  after 
the  doubt  and  pessimism  of  their  northern  fellow-writers, 
lies  the  secret  of  the  half-smiling  compassion  and  affection 
with  which  both  Daudet  and  Cable  depict  their  characters. 

25 
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Children  themselves  at  heart,  they  appreciate  and  delight  in 
the  naivete  of  the  temperament  they  portray,  and  love  it 
from  its  very  likeness  to  their  own. 

"Numa  Roumestan,"  Daudet  is  said  to  have  once 
exclaimed,  "c'est  moi";  and  were  Cable  asked  from  whom 
Jules  St.  Ange,  Narcisse,  and  Raoul  Grandissime  were 
drawn,  he  too  would  doubtless  answer  that  they  were  what 
he  himself  would  have  been  under  like  influences.  So 
thoroughly  sympathetic  is  he  in  their  portrayal,  that  of  all 
his  characters  none  are  so  captivating,  so  lovable  even  in 
their  falsehood  and  blasphemy,  as  these  three  pictures  of 
Creole  youth.  Never  were  characters  depicted  which 
inspired  such  alternate  laughter  and  tears.  In  no  others 
could  we  forgive  so  much.  When  "Posson  Jones"  is 
decoyed  into  "Miguel's"  by  the  wiles  of  his  new-found 
friend,  our  indignation  at  "Jool's"  deception  is  forgotten 
in  our  delight  at  his  ingenuity.  Like  the  preacher  from  the 
Florida  parishes,  we  are  fascinated  by  the  child-like  prattle 
and  laughter  of  his  tempter.  And  as  Jules  St.  Ange  turns 
away  after  a  last  look  at  the  vessel  which  is  bearing  his 
former  victim  and  present  friend  away  from  temptation,  we 
rejoice  with  him  that  he  may  at  last  return  to  his  father  "an 
honest  man." 

But  Jules  St.  Ange  and  all  these  light-hearted  children 
of  the  south  have  no  place  in  the  life  of  to-day.  For  they 
seek  to  dwell  in  the  memories  and  associations  of  a  Past 
long  dead,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  their  present  misery  and 
future  death.  Thus  throughout  all  Cable's  works  runs  an 
undercurrent  of  bitterness  and  despondency.  For  the 
thought  of  the  decadence  of  this  race  for  which  he  feels  so 
strong  an  affection  fills  him  with  a  sense  of  infinite  sadness — 
a  sadness  which  is  felt  in  the  lives  and  speech  of  each  of  his 
characters.  And  thus  beneath  the  pride  of  "Agricola,"  the 
smiles  and  tears  of  "Aurore,"  the  vain  philosophy  of 
"Honore,"  the  blasphemy  of  "Jules  St.  Ange,"  we  are 
conscious  of  a  tragedy — the  tragedy  of  a  people's  death. 

Rantdph  Kingsley. 
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NOTABILIA. 

"Two  Victories  for  Yale,"  shouted  the  heavy-faced 
head-lines.  "Counterbalanced  by  four  defeats,"  murmured 
the  small  print  carefully  concealed  under  those  glaring 
tidings  of  success. 

Now  the  voice  of  the  small  print  was  low  and  modest,  as 
it  was  right  it  should  be,  for  its  owner  had  considered 
many  things;  lack  of  practice,  a  raw  team  and  opponents 
well  advanced  in  the  game  among  other  difficulties.  And 
so  the  small  print  is  much  to  be  praised  for  its  modesty,  and 
the  head-lines  not  over-blamed  for  their  arrogance,  for  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  their  ink-spattered  wisdom  they  were 
only  foreseeing  and  preparing  for  good  times  to  come.  .  .  . 
And  ait  any  rate,  the  importance  of  a  Southern  Trip  is  as 
nothing  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  best  proposals  of  recent  years  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Campus  looks  forward  to  the  erection 
of  a  statue  of  Nathan  Hale.  The  proposition  apparently 
has  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Nathan 
Hale  occupies  a  position  of  peculiar  honor  in  the  history 
of  Yale  and  any  proposition  must  be  extremely  grateful 
whose  aim  it  is  to  do  him  honor. 

if  if  H/i  if 

There  was  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  reception 
g^ven  the  two  guns  of  the  Yale,  Eli  and  Handsome  Dan, 
on  their  arrival  in  New  Haven.  After  all  the  labor  incident 
on  their  recovery  from  the  War  Department,  not  to  speak 
of  all  the  talk  and  excitement  at  that  time,  the 
veterans  must  at  least  have  expected  some  little  notice  on 
their  arrival.  Instead  of  which  they  were  quietly  carried 
into  the  basement  of  the  Gymnasium  and  left  there, 
enveloped  and  very  carefully  concealed  in  a  substantial 
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covering  of  travel-stained  white  pine We  hope  to 

see  more  attention  given  the  sharp-spoken  little  fellows 
in  the  near  future. 

4c  4c  4c  3|e 

With  this  issue  the  board  from  1900  take  charge  of  the 
Lit.  No  radical  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  magazine 
are  contemplated.  The  high  standard  maintained  under 
the  '99  board  will  be  continued;  elections  to  Chi  Delta 
Theta  will,  as  last  year,  be  open  to  men  in  the  Scientific 
Department.  In  one  particular  only  do  we  contemplate  a 
change  from  the  general  plans  adopted  by  the  outgoing 
board  and  in  respect  to  this  change  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  explain  our  position  somewhat  fully. 

When  the  '98  board  first  took  charge  of  the  Lit.  a 
general  impression  obtained  among  the  contributors  to  the 
effect  that  essays  would  in  the  future  be  held  in  somewhat 
higher  regard  than  stories  in  the  columns  of  the  Magazine. 
Whether  this  impression  was  entirely  justified  we  do  not 
know;  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  rather  strengthened  when 
an  article  later  appeared  in  the  Lit.  almost  discountenanc- 
ing the  efforts  of  undergraduates  in  the  line  of  fiction,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  praised  merely  critical  writing.  At  first 
the  effect  of  this  change  of  policy  was  not  very  noticeable, 
but  as  time  wore  on  and  contributors  discovered  that  a 
fair  essay  was  much  easier  to  write  than  a  fair  story,  a 
revolution  gradually  began  which  finds  its  culmination  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  essay  seems  to  control  the  field, 
leaving  the  story  to  plod  somewhat  meekly  behind. 

Now  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  board  to  turn  back  the 
current  of  undergraduate  literary  activity  into  the  old 
channels,  if  possible.  We  will  encourage  the  writing  of 
stories  as  far  as  this  encouragement  may  seem  justified  by 
the  work  of  the  contributors.  This  must  in  no  sense, 
however,  be  taken  as  meaning  that  stories  will  be  given  a 
preference  over  essays;  at  the  same  time  the  reverse  will 
not  be  the  case.  Good  critical  writing  will  now,  as  ever, 
be  welcome  in  the  columns  of  the  Lit. 

♦  ♦  4t  ♦ 
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After  May  ist,  1899,  the  Cook  Prize  for  Poetry  will  be 
offered  through  the  columns  of  the  Lit.  All  poems 
appearing  in  the  Magazine  during  the  year  will  be  con- 
sidered in  awarding  the  prize,  and  the  one  selected  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Lit.  This  of  course  does  not 
exclude  from  the  competition  any  poems  that  may  be 
handed  directly  to  the  judges. 

4c  4k  4c  4< 

The  Lit.  office  will  be  open  Monday  evenings,  at  seven 
o'clock,  for  the  return  and  criticism  of  contributed  articles. 
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PORTFOLIO. 
■Bickford  was  ugly  and  unattractive,  and  men  spoke  sus- 


piciously and  darkly  of  his  earlier  life.     He  had  a  genius  for 

sarcasm  and  a  relentiess,  unbridled  tongue 

BICKFORD  AND    which  made  him,  although  a  tireless  worker, 

THE  UNIVERSE,  far  from  popular  with  his  fellow  men.     When 

someone  asked  him  why  he  worked  so  hard, 
he  said,  'To  make  money  or  a  name  for  myself  or  because  I 
like  it,  and — damn  your  impertinence."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Bickford  had  not  told  the  truth.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  in 
his  way  of  working,— only  a  far-reaching  viciousness.  He 
assailed  his  work,  worried  it,  conquered  it,  like  a  terrier  maul- 
ing a  rat,  but  unlike  the  terrier,  he  did  not  enjoy  the  struggle, 
nor  did  he  betray  any  satisfaction  in  his  successes.  He  was  not 
working,  but  fighting, — fighting  a  universe  that  was  trying  to 
grind  him  under, — and  I  alone  knew  it.  He  knew  that  I  did, 
for  once,  to  a  half  spoken  thought,  he  made  answer  directly 
and  straight  to  the  point. 

"  I  shall  win  my  battle,"  he  said,  "  and  then  I  shall  crush 
fortune's  favorites.  To-morrow  I  shall  crush  fortune's  favor- 
ites." I  could  not  help  realizing  that  my  conventionalities  were 
worlds  beneath  him,  yet  I  began  to  quote  that  frayed  and 
tattered  proverb.     "There's  many  a  slip.     .     .     ." 

"You're  a  child,"  he  broke  in,  and  went  his  way. 

We  saw  him  promoted  and  promoted  again,  though  his  hair 
grew  grey  over  his  temples  and  the  lines  deepened  beneath 
his  forward-aiming  eyes.  I  fancied  his  to-morrow  was  nearing 
fast.  And  then  the  universe  rose  up  and  trampled  him  under 
foot,  in  the  one  way  possible,  the  simplest  way,  the  way  I  had 
overlooked. 

Her  name  is  of  no  importance.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
many  men  were  at  her  feet,  someone  of  whom,  at  her  bidding, 
presented  "that  eccentric  Mr.  Bickford."  Three  times  after- 
ward he  went  to  see  her,  and  she  said  he  was  not  attractive, 
but  interesting.  On  the  fourth  occasion  he  made  love  to  her, 
and  I  suppose  his  manner  of  making  love  must  have  been  akin 
to  his  way  of  working,  for  the  girl  was  first  startied,  and  then 
frightened  beyond  all  due  reason.  I  think  she  spoke  to  him  as 
a  heroine  of  a  melodrama  to  the  villain  of  the  footiights,  for 
she  had  quite  lost  her  mental  equilibrium. 
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When  next  I  saw  Bickford  I  found  that  his  spirit  was  gone, 
for  he  spoke  without  foreword,  measuring  each  syllable.  "It 
has  been  too  much  for  me — ^your  universe — ,"  and  then  with 
a  spark  of  his  old  sarcasm,  "To-morrow  I  shall  crush  fortune's 
favorites."    And  as  the  conquered  sometimes  do,  he  laughed. 

Gerald  D,  Morgan, 

Our  convictions    pass   like   summer    clouds    and  we 

speed  their  passing.      But   our  emotions  are   basic  as  the 

mountains.  May  we  be  true  to  our  emo- 
THE BLATANT  tions — truc  to  our  memories,  those  great 
EGOTIST,  seamarks !      Therein   "  we  live  and  breathe 

and  have  our  being." 

ifi  if  if.  ili 

Intensity  and  a  sense  of  proportional — they  are  perpetual 
enemies.  By  the  light  of  your  tallow  dip,  your  "  magnum 
opus,"  seems  the  culmination  of  human  endeavor.  By  the 
garish  light  of  the  Ages,  it  is  but  an  infinitesimal  advance 
of  the  sea  of  truth  on  error,  or  the  momentary  buzzing  of  a 
fly  on  the  pane. 

if  if  if  if  if  if 

Sin  is  not  so  sure  of  retribution  as  vulgarity.  The  one  is 
accidental,  the  other  inherent. 

if  if  if  if  if  if 

There  should  be  mental  practitioners,  prescribing  possibly 
Meredith  for  the  unobservant;  Emerson  for  the  weak-minded 
and  despairing ;  Montaigne  for  the  intolerant ;  Carlyle  for 
the  dreamer ;  Stevenson  for  the  pessimist ;  Pater  for  the 
materialist. 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Taciturn,  close-wrapped  in  the  enveloping  folds  of  his 
dignity,  showing  himself  to  a  limited  circle,  haughtily  civil 
to  most.  Such  is  the  typical  "  big  man."  It  is  the  conven- 
tional pose  and  an  interesting  one. 

^^  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^F 

The  Pharisaism  of  the  boasted  broad  man,  the  "narrow 
schism "  of  over-tolerance.  How  full  of  contradiction  is 
human  nature. 

if  if  if  if  if  if 

Acquaintances  are  a  great  bore.  With  friends  a  man  can 
be  himself  and  be  sure  of  being  understood.    With  eii«imft%^ 
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he  can  be  himself  and  rather  enjoy  not  being  understood. 
But  with  acquaintances,  he  is  skating  on  the  thin  ice  of 
mutual  ignorance.  James  P,  Lombard, 

Gavroche,  you  were  the  son  of  a  reprobate,  you  stole 

snaps  of  bread  for  your  wicked  mother,  you  were  turned  out 

of  doors  and  thrown  upon  the  streets,  you 
GAVROCHE,  laughed  at  the  gendarmes,  you  found  shel- 
ter which  a  dog  would  have  scorned,  you 
explored  the  dirty  parts  of  the  great  Paris  and  your  little  soul 
was  not  wholly  spotless.  You  sang  and  whistled  the  whole 
day  long — for  what  reason  ?  Because  the  good  God  was  in 
your  heart,  because  you  were  helping  two  little  fondlings, 
your  own  brother  and  sister,  across  the  muddy,  filthy  paths  of 
life.  You  were  a  bright  little  star  and  threw  your  light  on 
the  darkling  walls  of  human  misery.  But  Gavroche,  could 
you  not  have  stayed  away  from  the  barricades  ?  What  had 
you  to  do  with  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  the  Louvre  ?  Who 
inspired  you  to  shout  for  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  to  go  wild 
over  a  past  event  you  knew  nothing  of — the  French  Revolu- 
tion ?  The  answer  comes  like  a  spark  of  fire  from  the  fort  of 
the  pile  of  ;5tones  where  he  is  coolly  helping  himself  to  the 
enemies  spent  bullets.     What !     Is  the  boy  singing  ?     Listen — 

**  Je  ne  suis  pas  notaire, 
C'est  la  faute  k  Voltaire  ; 
Je  suis  un  petit  oiseau, 
C'est  la  faute  ^  Rousseau." 

A  dastardly  guard  grows  angry  and  tries  to  cut  off  that  little 
voice,  but  no — 

**  Joie  est  mon  caract6re, 
C'est  la  faute  &  Voltaire  ; 
Mis^re  est  mon  trousseau 
C'est  la  faute  ^  Rousseau." 

Poor  little  Gavroche  is  now  sitting  down.  He  opens  wide 
his  little  mouth  all  puckered  with  pain,  and  yells  through  the 
smoke — 

**  Je  suis  tombd  par  terre 
C'est  la  faute  ^  Voltaire  ; 
Le  nez  dans  le  ruisseau 
C'est  la  faute  ^ 

Gavroche,  you  know  nothing  now  :  but  you  have  told  us 
why  you  came  to  the  barricades.  May  your  little  soul,  puri- 
fied in  this  fiery  trial,  rest  eternally  in  the  haven  where  it 
should  be  ;  may  it  keep  company  with  the  soul  of  that  ex-con- 
vict, Jean  Valjean  !  A,  £.  Berger. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

T/ie  Tefinis  Association, 

On  March  loth,  elected  the  following  ofl&cers  for  the  ensuing 
year :  President,  H.  H.  Hackett,  1900 ;  Vice-President,  J.  A. 
Allen,  1900  S.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  S.  L.  Coy,  1901. 

The  Record  Board, 

On  March  loth,  organized  for  the  ensuing  year  with  Edward 
Buffum  Hill,  1900,  as  chairman,  and  Herman  Armour  Web- 
ster, 1900  S.,  as  business  manager. 

T/ie  Corporation, 

On  March  i6th,  met  and  accepted  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Hoppin.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  forward  a  movement 
to  place  on  the  campus  a  statue  of  Nathan  Hale. 

M,  Edouard  Rod, 

On  March  1 8th,  lectured  before  the  University  on  "Cyrano 
de  Bergerac." 

Phi  Beta  Kappa, 

On  March  20th,  held  their  annual  banquet.  Professor  Phelps 
acted  as  toastmaster. 

T/u  Y,  M.  C,  A.  Elections 

Took  place  on  March  20th.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President  from  1900,  Matthew  Mills  :  Vice-President 
from  1900  S.,  Orville  H.  Schell ;  Vice-President  from  1901, 
Paul  D.  Moody ;  Recording  Secretary  from  1902,  E.  A.  Steb- 
bins  ;  Undergraduate  Treasurer  from  1900,  William  S.  Coffin. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine, 

On  March  21st,  held  its  sixty-third  annual  banquet.  H.  A. 
Callahan,  '99,  presided  as  toastmaster. 

The  Academic-Sheffield  Debate, 
On  March  2  2d,  was  won  by  Academic. 
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The  Inter 'Collegiate  Gymnastic  Association^ 

On  March  24th,  held  their  first  annual  meet.  The  all-around 
championship  was  won  by  R.  G.  Clapp,  '99  S. 

The  Junior  Exhibition^ 

On  March  24th,  was  held  in  Battell  Chapel,  and  was  won  bj 
W.  S.  Coffin.  The  other  speakers  were  Bascom  Johnson, 
W.  S.  Page,  P.  M.  Atterholt,  Maurice  P.  Gould,  H.  A.  Hunt, 
Howard  Speer  and  C.  B.  Thompson. 

The  Yale  Guns, 

On  March  25th,  arrived  in  New  Haven,  and  were  temporarily 
placed  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  Yale-Princeton  Gymnastic  Exhibition^ 
On  March  27th,  was  held  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  Easter  Trip 

Of  the  University  nine  was  concluded  on  April  4th,  resulting 
in  two  victories  and  four  defeats. 

The  Base  Ball  Scores 
Were  as  follows : 

Yale  13,  Wesleyan        4. 

Yale    4,  Manhattan     3. 

Yale    4,  Georgetown  9. 

Yale  19,  Hampton        5. 

Yale    3,  Virginia        10. 

Yale    4,  Virginia       10. 

Yale    2,  Georgetown  4. 


/;/  Memoriam 


Othniel  C.  Marsh,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Palaeontology, 
died  March  i8th. 
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CONCERNING  THINGS  LITERARY. 

Of  late  there  has  been  much  discussion  over  the  revival  of 
Romanticism  and  many  conjectures  as  to  the  outcome  of  its 
struggle  with  Ibsenism  and  the  philosophical  school  of  litera- 
ture. Most  vividly  has  this  contest  been  brought  before  us  in 
the  present  tendencies  of  the  stage. 

A  few  years  ago  the  problem  play  reigned  supreme.  The 
theatre  presented  for  our  solution  the  most  intricate  puzzles 
of  social  science.  It  could  make  no  concessions  to  popular 
taste,  for  its  aim  was  to  educate,  not  to  amuse.  It  furnished 
no  magnificence  to  please  the  eye,  uttered  no  poetry  to  delight 
the  ear,  and  laid  its  scenes  most  often  among  sordid  sur- 
roundings, picturing  the  monotonous  commonplaces  of  daily 
life.  The  value  of  the  lessons  in  themselves  could  not  be 
denied,  but  the  public  yearned  for  a  little  less  coldness,  a  little 
more  fire,  in  their  presentation. 

Then  came  the  gradual  revival  of  Romanticism.  The 
dramatization  of  novels  of  adventure  merely  whetted  the 
appetite  for  a  more  skilful  and  technical  handling  of  the  same 
themes.  M.  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  appeared  at  just 
the  right  moment  to  satisfy  this  desire.  Here  was  a  play  that 
asserted  without  doubt  that  Romanticism  had  awakened  from 
its  long  sleep,  a  play  that  throbbed  with  emotion,  glittered  in 
magnificent  apparel,  and  aroused  enthusiasm  by  its  brilliant 
poetry.  The  appearance  of  this  remarkable  drama,  however, 
heralded  not  the  return  of  the  old  Romanticism,  but  rather  a 
new  birth  from  the  same  sources.  The  old  Romanticism  had 
died  with  "  Torquemada  "  and  "  Les  Burgraves,"  for  it  could 
no  longer  cope  successfully  with  new  ideas  of  art  and  poetry. 
A  change  in  form  was  made  necessary.  So  the  new  Roman- 
ticism has  toned  down  exaggeration,  eliminated  bombast, 
clothed  itself  in  a  new  garment  of  modern  preciosity,  and 
made  concessions  to  the  rival  school  by  a  clearer  character 
delineation  and  a  subtler  blending  of  motives.  It  has  indeed 
drawn  strength  from  its  very  struggle  for  existence.  In  spite 
of  the  assertion  of  critics  like  M.  Rod  that  Romanticism  is 
but  an  accident  in  literature,  it  now  has  a  firmer  hold  than 
ever  upon  the  favor  and  taste  of  the  people. 
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If  Romanticism  has  gained  so  much  in  this  struggle,  may 
we  not  hope  that  the  philosophical  drama  will  be  forced  to 
like  concessions  ?  Its  right  to  popular  recognition  has  never 
as  yet  been  brought  into  question,  and  probably  never  will 
be  ;  ^et  with  this  new  adversary  in  the  field,  its  dictates  must 
be  less  despotic.  A  more  personal,  a  more  optimistic,  and 
a  more  poetical  treatment  of  life  will  be  demanded  of  it,  and, 
if  it  responds  to  the  call,  we  may  see  evolved  from  the  present 
philosophical  drama  a  truer  and  a  higher  realism. 

Whether  one  of  these  schools  will  ultimately  obtain  the 
supremacy,  is  for  the  future  to  discover.  But  there  are  indi- 
cations to-day  that  there  is  room  for  the  two  to  flourish  side 
by  side.  Formerly  the  dramatic  author  had  to  please  only 
the  small  circle  that  composed  the  court  and  polite  society ; 
the  people  accepted  the  decisions  of  their  betters  without 
reserve.  It  was  then  as  natural  to  have  fashions  in  plays  as 
in  manners  and  dress.  Next  came  the  reaction  from  classi- 
cism, when  the  tastes  of  the  gentler  were  lost  in  the  common 
craving  for  romanticism.  But  now  the  public  is  many-headed 
and  many-minded  ;  it  is  pleased  by  all  methods  and  all  styles. 
Last  year  the  success  of  M^.  Lavedan's  "  Catherine  "  secured 
him  his  election  to  the  French  Academy;  this  winter  M. 
Meurice's  "  Struens6e,"  a  play  of  quite  opposite  sentiment, 
has  been  greeted  with  equal  applause.  Just  as  we  now  have 
no  one  style  of  architecture  or  of  music,  so  the  day  seems 
near  at  hand  when  there  will  be  no  longer  a  prevalent  school 

in  dramatic  art.  j.  w.  b. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Collected  Poems  of  William  Watson.     John   Lane:    New 
York  and  London. 

Despite  various  mutations  and  the  opposing  forms  that  it 
may  at  times  assume,  the  literature  of  a  country  maintains 
in  its  general  development  certain  tendencies  and  character- 
istics which  give  it  a  distinctive  quality,  and  create  as  it  were  a 
classic  tradition.  .  .  .  But  lately  in  England  poetry  has 
departed  from  the  main  line  of  its  ordinary  development,  wan- 
dering in  devious  and  often  delightful  paths;  but  paths  along 
which  English  poetry  does  not  naturally  move,  so  that,  although 
the  results  be  often  very  lovely  and  of  strange  exquisiteness 
not  found  elsewhere,  they  are  still  somewhat  exotic.     In  many 
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cases  the  verse  of  poets  of  the  day  is  beautiful  and  praiseworthy; 
but  it  is  seldom  in  the  characteristic  English  manner.  Now 
there  is  no  need  of  dispraising  or  failing  to  appreciate  such 
work,  but  there  is  also  no  reason  why  one  should  not  desire 
and  welcome  a  descendant  of  the  main  line  of  English  poets. 
.  .  .  This  is  Mr.  Watson's  most  distinctive  characteristic; 
he  continues  what  I  have  called  the  classic  tradition,  and  has 
about  him  a  vestige  of  the  grand  manner.  Speaking  of  "the 
mighty  voices  of  old  days,"  he  describes  himself  as 

** .    .     .     .    one  whose  lips 
Inherit  some  far  echo  of  their  tones." 

He  is  as  it  were  an  offspring  of  the  great  school  of  English 
poetry— of  the  school  of  Shelley,  Keats  and  Wordsworth:  and 
in  his  verse  he  most  truly  says  I 


** .     .     .     .     can  but  proffer  unto  whoso  will 
A  cool  and  nowise  turbid  cup,  from  wells 
Our  fathers  digged :  and  have  not  thought  it  shame 
To  tread  in  nobler  footprints  than  mine  own, 
And  travel  by  the  light  of  purer  eyes." 

And  to-day  this  echo  of  the  mighty  ones,  that  is  yet  original 
and  no  servile  imitation,  enhanced  by  the  reverence  of  the 
author  for  his  models,  is  delightful  and  very  praiseworthy. 

If  Mr.  Watson's  verse  be  classic  in  this  sense  it  is  also  classic 
in  its  restraint  and  repose.  There  are  in  it  none  of  those 
wild  outbrusts  of  passion  that  glorify  romantic  poetry,  nor  any 
riot  of  colour;  no  subjectivity,  nor  picturesqueness.  It  is  all 
calm  and  chastened,  serene  and  clear,  with  a  beauty  of  form 
rather  than  of  colour.  It  is  an  example  of  Mr.  Watson's  own 
stanza: 

**  No  record  Art  keeps 

Of  her  travail  and  throes. 

There  is  toil  on  the  steeps  ; 

On  the  summits,  repose." 

The  word  that  at  once  occurs  to  one  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Watson's  poetry  is  the  word  noble.  It  possesses  very  dis- 
tinctly this  characteristic.  It  is  not  great  and  transcendingly 
lofty  like  that  of  the  men  whom  he  so  fervently  appreciates 
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and  so  truly  reverences,  but  it  is  dignified  and  uplifted,  with  a 
fine  distinction  : 

**  For  though  of  faulty  and  of  erring  walk, 
I  have  not  suffered  aught  in  me  of  frail 
To  blur  my  song." 

It  is  this  attitude,  this  high  conception  of  the  poet's  function 
that  elevates  and  ennobles  the  greater  part  of  his  verse. 

The  art  of  poetry  is  to  him  no  light  thing,  but  has  about 
it  some  remnant  of  the  majesty  of  the  days  of  old  when  the 
poet  was  also  the  seer.  So  he  is  able  to  fill  such  a  poem  as  the 
"  Apologia  "  with  a  dignity  that  is  impressive  and  very  admir- 
able, and  to  cast  about  all  his  work  a  kind  of  nobility,  that  is 
rare  in  the  verse  of  to-day. 

There  is  also  in  those  sonnets  which  were  called  forth  by 
the  Soudanese  War  and  the  Armenian  Massacres  a  power  bom 
of  deep  feeling  that  is  now  rather  unusual.  They  echo,  faintly 
perhaps,  but  still  not  unworthily  those  impassioned  odes  that 
French  events  called  forth  in  earlier  times.  They  are  full  of 
real  feeling,  not  aroused  for  the  occasion  that  a  poem  might 
be  written,  but  spontaneous  aud  strong. 

— Mr.  Watson  has  also  done  an  unusual  thing  in  writing 
criticism  in  verse  that  is  real  poetry.  There  is  no  criticism 
of  Shelley  better  than  the  following,  yet  it  is  fine  poetry: 

**  Shelley,  the  hectic,  flame-like  rose  of  verse, 
All  colour,  and  all  odour,  and  all  bloom, 
Steeped  in  the  moonlight,  glutted  with  the  sun, 
But  somewhat  lacking  root  in  honest  earth, 
Lacking  such  human  moisture  as  bedews 
His  not  less  starward  stem  of  song,  who,  rapt 
Not  less  in  glowing  vision,  yet  retained 
His  clasp  of  the  prehensible,  retained 
The  warm  touch  of  the  world  that  lies  to  hand." 

— All  those  poems  on  poets,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  Mr.  Watson's  work,  combine  with  a  keen  critical  insight,  a 
fervent  appreciation,  and  a  stateliness  of  diction  and  imagery 
that  make  them  true  poetry  and  not  mere  versified  criticism. 
They  have  a  kind  of  inspiration  and  uplifting  together  with  a 
repose  and  measured  calm  that  suggests  the  great  ones,  while 
it  is  distinctly  original. 
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At  times  Mr.  Watson  also  strikes  a  note  quite  his  own, 
a  continuance  of  the  classic  tradition,  but  moulded  and  modi- 
fied, as  it  should  be,  by  the  individual  temperament.  There 
is  need  of  no  proof  better  than  the  following  lovely  lines: 

'*  Now  while  the  vernal  impulsion  makes  lyrical  all  that  hath  language, 
While,  through  the  veins  of  the  Earth,  riots  the  ichor  of  Spring, 
While,  with  throes,  with  rapture,  with  loosing  of  bonds,  with  unsealings — 
Arrowy  pangs  of  delight,  piercing  the  core  of  the  world, — 
Tremors  and  coy  unfol dings,  reluctances,  sweet  agitations, — 
Youth,  irrepressibly  fair,  wakes  like  a  wondering  rose." 

Mr.  Watson  is  not  a  great  poet  and  his  voice  may  at  times 
falter,  but  he  is  a  man  who  in  a  time  of  strange  wanderings 
worthily  preserves  the  classic  tradition,  and  produces  verse  that 
is  noble,  dignified,  often  melodious  and  always  truly  poetic. 

B.  B.  M. 

A   History  of  Japanese  Literature,     By  W.    G.   Aston.     New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

A  history  of  a  literature  is  very  often  a  thing  of  questionable 
value.  It  is  so  apt  to  become  one  of  those  worthless  inflictions 
that  are  only  a  barren  cataloguing  of  authors  and  books;  mere 
compilations  of  statistics  and  barren  facts  that  give  worse  than 
no  idea  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

— A  history  of  a  literature  that  is  accessible  can  be  of  but 
slight  worth,  for  the  faintest  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
itself  will  give  infinitely  more  and  truer  knowledge  than  a  per- 
sistent study  6f  any  number  of  histories;  which  in  such  cases 
should  trace  the  movements  and  ideas  of  the  literature  rather 
than  state  the  mere  facts  of  it,  becoming  criticisms  or  analyses 
rather  than  a  history;  in  this  way  only  can  the  work  be  use- 
ful. — But  when  the  literature  in  hand  is  inaccessible  to 
practically  all  the  readers  of  the  book,  then  there  is  room  for 
the  history  proper.  — Now  although  western  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  and  true  art  of  Japan, 
—one  of  the  most  perfect  even  if  not  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
arts — ^is  daily  increasing,  there  are  still  only  an  infinitely  small 
number  of  people  to  whom  its  literature  is  open.  So  that  there 
is  most  decidedly  a  place  for  a  work  like  the  present  which  aims 
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to  give  an  idea  of  the  literature,  even  if  it  be  in  the  bald  and 
cursory  way  that  is  alone  possible  in  a  history.  — ^The  present 
volume  is  far  more  successful  that  might  have  been  expected. 
To  give  some  idea  of  an  entire  literature  within  the  limits  of 
an  ordinary-sized  volume  is  no  easy  task;  and  though,  after 
finishing  Mr.  Aston's  book  one  can  not  say  that  one  is  familiar 
-or  even  acquainted  with  Japanese  literature,  yet  a  very  fair 
idea  of  it  has  been  gained.  ...  To  this  end  Mr.  Aston  has 
chosen  the  best  of  means,  to  let  the  various  authors,  as  much 
as  is  possible,  speak  for  themselves.  He  has  therefore  filled 
his  book  with  copious  translations  that  are  more  eflfective  than 
a  great  amount  of  criticism  or  description.  — Of  course  no 
translation  ever  has  or  ever  can  present  a  piece  of  literature 
as  it  really  is  in  itself;  for  form  is  of  the  essence  of  a  work  of 
art,  and  no  matter  how  great  the  spirit  or  matter  may  be  if 
the  form  be  lost,  as  it  must  in  translating,  one  can  not  know 
the  thing  as  it  is.  But  one  can  gain  a  very  valuable  although 
imperfect  knowledge,  and  one  from  which  much  pleasure  may 
be  derived.  — ^Translation  is  especially  difficult  when  it  is  from 
a  language  and  of  a  literature  that  are  in  all  their  forms  and 
ideas  unlike  and  in  many  cases  opposed  to  those  of  the  tongue 
into  which  the  taanslation  is  to  be  made ;  so  in  englishing 
Japanese  works  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  distortion  must 
result.  .  .  .  But  despite  all  these  very  great  difficulties, 
Mr.  Aston  has  succeeded,  principally  by  means  of  his  trans- 
lations, in  giving  English  readers  a  very  fair  and  most  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  literature  of  Japan. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  Japanese  writings  in 
general  and  of  the  poetry  in  particular  is  their  limitations,  that 
are  more  marked  than  is  their  art,  which  is  only  enhanced 
by  the  restrictions  which  it  has  set  itself.  Think  of  a  litera- 
ture in  which  during  all  the  best  period  poems  were  confined 
to  a  form  consisting  of  only  thirty-one  syllables!  Of  course 
such  a  restriction  excludes  any  great  depth  or  rise  to  real 
grandeur.  Such  qualities  are  altogether  lacking.  But  though 
the  art  of  poetry  be  thus  narrowed  to  a  small  field  and  turned 
into  the  work  of  an  artificer  rather  than  of  an  artist,  there 
results,  what  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Japanese  art  and  is 
prominent  in  all  great  art,  an  infinite  suggestiveness.  Within 
the  tiny  bounds  of  the  tanka  the  Japanese  poet  can  by  allusive- 
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ness  and  a  consummate  art  arouse  pictures  and  thoughts  of 
much  variety  and  magnitude. — 

**Its  people?   Ah  well ! 
I  know  not  their  hearts, 
But  in  my  native  place 
The  flowers  with  their  ancient 
Fragrance  are  odorous." 

Or  again  this  example  of  a  still  more  restricted  form,  the 
haikai. — 

' '  I  come  weary 
In  search  of  an  inn — 
Ah  !  These  wisteria  flowers  ! " 

Very  bald  statements,  yet  even  when  bereft  of  their  melody 
and  form  strangely  suggestive  and  evocative  of  far  more  than 
many  longer  poems.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  Much  the  same  qualities  attract  in  Japanese  prose, 
which  appeals  by  its  grace,  perfection  and  really  artistic  quality 
rather  than  by  its  depth  or  strength.  b.  b.  m. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


A  PROLOGUE   IN   HEAVEN. 

I  was  embarrassed— ^very  much.  And  the  Saint,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  was 
also  ill  at  ease.  It  is  very  difficult  to  hold  converse  with  a  Saint  and 
too  supernatural.    And  when  the  Saint  is  embarrassed  ! 

He  was  not  completely  sure  of  me. 

**  How  did  you  come  here  ?" 

He  was  evidently  a  blunt  Saint.     It  nerved  me  to  be  a  trifle  insulted. 

"  Why/'  said  I,  **  I—  wrote  things." 

The  Saint  appeared  incredulous.  I  assumed  my  most  hurt  and  approx* 
imately  literary  expressions. 

**  O,  well,"  said  he,  **  very  likely  you  did.  Then  you  are  the  new  Table. 
Will  you  shake  hands  ?" 

I  shook  hands  with  a  Saint.  It  was  like  going-to-church  raised  to  the 
M^^  power.     I  had  not  expected  such  familiarity. 

"  I  didn't  know."  I  ventured,  **  that  Saints  shook  hands." 

**  As  to  that  I  cannot  say,"  the  Saint  returned  judicially,  '*for  I'm  not 
an  orthodox  Saint.     That  is  I'm  not — not —  I'm  secular^  you  know." 

I  must  have  seemed  disappointed. 

**  But  then,"  the  Saint  hastened  to  say,  **  a  Saint's  a  Saint  all  the  world 
over,  and  I — " 

**  Secular  Saints,"  said  I  with  a  heady  disregard,  '*  are  merely  admirable 
and  queer." 

The  Saint  proved  his  title.  He  smiled  easily  after  the  manner  of  one 
who  professionally  condones. 

**  We  may  as  well  start  fair,"  he  said,  **  I  have  owned  to  not  being  a 
Saint  in  the  accepted  meaning,  and  you — 

**  I  am  not  a  genuine  Table.  I  am  merely  a  nondescript  and  adaptable 
furnishing  object  circumstantially  adapted  to  *  the  tabular  place  I  hold 
to-day,'  while  a  real  Table  is  under  construction."  » 

**  What  a  sentence  !    And  wasn't  that  a  quotation  ? 

'* Guess,"  said  I. 

*•  Milton,  Shak— ' 

"The  Belle  of  New  York." 

The  Saint  looked  about  and  listened  tragically.  We  heard  nothing  but 
tops. 

**  Don't  you  know,"  he  whispered,  **that  you  are  not  to  mention  such 
things  here  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  I. 

**  Then  why—" 

*' For  that  reason." 


» 


f> 
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I  felt  myself  sliding  in  saintly  mental  balances. 

**  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  Saint,  '*  you  are  not  a  well-mannered  Table." 

**Iam  merely  an  adaptable  furnishing  object,"  said  I  gloomily,  **and 
criticism  is  unfair  if  not  relative." 

My  eye  fell  upon  a  little  pile  of  papers. 

'*  They  belonged,"  said  the  Saint,  lapsing  fondly  into  a-little-while  ago  and 
affecting  an  exceedingly  obvious  present  **to  a  real  Table." 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  when  he  again  became  contemporary,  but  would 
you  say  something  general  ?  I  have  to  write  this  up,  you  know,  and  so 
far  we  have  been  merely  cross  and  inceptive." 

**  In  general,"  said  the  Saint,  **  introductions  are  fatal  to  ideas." 


THE  COMING   OF  ISSULT. 

Lo,  I  have  come,  who  waited  long 
Tristram  of  Lyoness. 

Thy  word  has  called  me  and  I  have  come. 
( And  oh,  the  days  that  thou  hast  been  dumb, 
Tristram  of  Lyoness !) 

Far  lies  the  way  to  Cornwall's  coast, 

Tristram  of  Lyoness. 
But  weary  leagues  of  winter  sea 
Were  a  little  thing,  if  they  led  to  thee, 

Tristram  of  Lyoness ! 

The  King's  great  hall  is  dark  to-night, 

Tristram  of  Lyoness. 
My  women  weep  in  the  bower-place. 
For  the  king  and  his  men  have  given  chase, 

Tristram  of  Lyoness ! 

They  may  seek  me  long — ^yet  seek  in  vain, 

Tristram  of  Lyoness  ; 
They  may  harry  the  woods  of  Tintagle, 
But  the  sea  it  guardeth  my  secret  well 

Tristram  of  Lyoness  ! 
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And  hasi  ihou  no  word  of  welcoming, 

Tristram  of  Lyoness? 
Loot  up,  dear  Love,  and  see  where  sUDds 
Thine  Iseutt  of  the  Healing  Hands, 

Tristram  of  Lyoness. 

Thy  lips  are  dumb  and  ihinc  heart  it  still, 

Tristram  of  Lyoness  ; 
And  another  woman  weeps  o'er  thee, 
Ah,  God  !  that  the  waves  had  covered  me, 

Tristram  of  Lyonesti  \ 

WitHam,  AfMiUfy. 
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ON  AN  OLD  SUBJECT. 

**01d  books,  old  friends,  old  wine." 

IT  may  seem  to  many  that  in  beginning  this  article,  the 
writer  has  chosen  a  quotation  remarkable  chiefly  ior 
its  absolute  inadaptability  to  the  subject  in  hand.  To  this 
charge  at  the  very  outset  we  plead  guilty;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  world  from  which  the  mellow  charm 
of  "old  friends,  old  wines,"  etc.,  is  more  entirely  absent 
than  from  that  monstrous  impedimentum  which  the  faculty 
every  year  forces  upon  the  unwilling  shoulders  of  the 
Junior  class;  i.  e.  Course  No.  i, — Logic,  Ethics  and 
Psychology. 

Now  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  old  in  many  ways;  in 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  taught  at  Yale,  in  the  criticism 
it  has  aroused  in  the  past,  in  the  methods  it  employs  to-day. 
But  unlike  nearly  all  the  other  traditions  and  institutions 
to  which  Yale  has  allied  herself  in  the  past,  it  excites  neither 
veneration  nor  respect.  Indeed,  even  open,  healthy  criti- 
cism, that  natural  means  of  defense  while  hope  remains,  has 
nearly  subsided,  leaving  nothing  in  its  place  save  the  half- 
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dogged,  half-sarcastic  mutterings  of  almost  the  entire  Junior 
class.  Men  seldom  speak  hopefully  to-day  of  the  possibility 
of  abandoning  this  course;  there  are  few  articles  in  print 
advocating  its  abolishment.  Lethargy  has  taken  the  place 
of  action.  We  have  grown  content,  despairingly,  to  lie 
back  and  take  the  evil  as  it  comes,  seemingly  assured  that 
nothing  will  avail  against  the  ultra-conservatism  of  the 
Faculty.  Still  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  real  frame 
of  mind  of  a  class,  one  entire  division  of  which  will  deliber- 
ately and  purposely  cut  a  recitation  almost  in  sight  of  their 
teacher;  it  is  a  frame  of  mind,  too,  which  denotes  an  absence 
of  respect  for  the  curriculum  that  bodes  little  good  for  Yale. 

Of  course  the  great  objection  to  this  group  of  studies  as 
taught  at  present,  is  its  enforced  character.  Men  are 
unfavorably  prejudiced  against  it  from  the  very  first;  even 
before  they  enter  the  class  room  in  the  fall  of  Junior  year 
they  have  determined  that  the  course  is  an  evil  that  must  be 
borne;  later  on,  finding  little  to  change  this  opinion,  their 
prejudice  settles  into  a  deep-rooted  dislike  that  finds  utter- 
ance in  a  stolid  opposition,  effectually  blocking  the  path  of 
any  stray  atoms  of  good  that  might  otherwise  sift  through 
to  the  few  men  really  interested  in  the  study.  It  seems 
especially  unfortunate  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should 
exist  in  regard  to  a  course  that  could  be  made  really  useful 
to  the  student  body.  Its  professors  are  among  the  ablest 
in  the  University;  as  to  their  power  to  make  the  course 
more  valuable,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  we  have  been 
taught  in  Economics  that  a  total  lack  of  competition  is  an 
evil  no  less  for  the  producer  than  for  the  consumer;  the 
teaching  seems  to  hold  true  in  the  present  case.  Deprived 
of  the  spur  of  competition,  the  staff  of  this  department  seem 
to  have  lost  any  desire  to  lend  interest  to  their  course;  and 
it  is  this  very  lack  of  interest  which  produces  that  dogged 
spirit  of  opposition  which  reduces  the  value  of  this  course 
from  that  of  a  slight  good  to  an  absolute  evil. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  removing  this  hostility.  The 
first  is  by  eliminating  it  from  the  students'  minds  through 
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the  course  of  time  and  the  persistent  non-axrtion  of  the 
Faculty.  The  success  of  such  a  method  (which  seems  to 
be  the  one  at  present  in  favor  with  those  in  power)  is 
scarcely  possible  while  human  nature  remains  unchanged; 
men  may  be  comparatively  silent,  but  they  will  not  forget 
an  evil  that  is  ever  before  their  eyes.  The  second  method 
is  by  removing  the  very  root  of  the  evil,  in  making  the 
course  non-compulsory.  Such  a  change  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  both  the  students  and  the  professors. 
Having  once  taken  a  fair  and  natural  position  on  an 
equality  with  the  other  courses  of  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
this  group  of  studies  would  soon  be  driven  by  the  mere  fact 
of  competition  into  an  advance  which  would  in  time  win 
for  it  the  respect  of  the  college  body.  Its  numbers  might 
at  first  be  somewhat  reduced;  but  surely  it  is  better  to  have 
a  hundred  men  listening  to  a  lecture  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  reading  their  morning's  mail.  In  time,  even  this 
reduction  in  numbers  would  probably  become  less  notice- 
able as  the  course  increased  in  favor;  for  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  men  who  still  consider  the  study  of 
Philosophy  in  its  various  forms  as  a  necessary  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  For  these  men  this  study  in  its  non- 
compulsory  form  would  be  many  times  more  useful  than  it 
can  ever  hope  to  be  as  at  present  administered.  Thus  it 
would  become  more  valuable  for  the  student  body  as  well 
as  for  its  professors  .  .  .  and  for  the  University  more 
than  all. 

The  one  great  argument  in  favor  of  this  course  (and  with 
it  must  be  included  the  required  course  of  Senior  year)  is 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  men  who  wish  to 
possess  a  fitting  collegiate  education.  The  defenders  of  the 
compulsory  plan  are  ever  harping  on  this  one  idea;  it  is  the 
very  substance  of  the  only  argument  upon  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  group  of  studies  can  base  any  defense.  We 
are  told  in  many  high-sounding  phrases  that  our  education 
would  not  be  complete  without  this  study  in  Junior  and 
Senior  years;    we  are  told  that  it  alone  survived  when 
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elective  courses  were  first  introduced  into  Yale  because  of 
its  essential  character.  But  if  anyone  will  look  back  into 
the  history  of  this  course  he  will  discover  a  story  of  selfish- 
ness and  personal  ambition  that  easily  belies  the  claim. 
The  real  facts  are  that  the  study  was  maintained  as  a  relic 
of  the  past  through  the  desire  of  a  prominent  member  of 
both  the  Faculty  and  the  Corporation  to  uphold  the 
influence  of  his  own  department;  "the  necessity  of  philos- 
ophy" claim  is  apparently  a  later  development. 

•^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

In  bringing  up  this  matter  of  compulsory  studies  in 
Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  writer  is  fully  aware  that  the 
success  of  any  efforts  towards  their  abolishment  (during 
the  regime  of  the  present  administration  at  least)  will 
probably  meet  with  but  little  success.  But  this  coming 
summer  will  see  a  new  force  at  the  helm  of  Yale,  a  new  spirit 
of  progress  instilling  new  life  into  the  Faculty.  It  is 
toward  this  new  spirit  in  those  who  govern  that  we  must 
look  for  relief;  if  the  new  forces  in  control  of  the  Univer- 
sity can  only  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  feeling  against  this 
set  of  courses,  both  in  college  and  out,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  abuse  which  has  called  forth  this  article  will 
meet  with  a  deserved  fate.  It  is  toward  this  end  that  we 
must  work,  confident  that  a  change  will  soon  occur  which 
will  remove  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  a  weight  which  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  even  at 
times  almost  unbearable; — a  change  also  that  will  bring 
much  good  to  that  great  future  development  of  Yale  in 
which  we  all  believe,  and  which  is  at  present  hampered  and 
obstructed  at  every  step  by  that  unnecessary  relic  of  the 
past — the  required  courses  of  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Hulbert  Taft. 
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MICHAEL,  THE  LUCKLESS. 

MICHAEL  stood  at  the  curb,  on  the  Nevski  Prospekt, 
watching  the  passers-by  cross  themselves  before 
the  tiny  little  Ikon  chapel,  which  is  just  below  the  Kazan 
Cathedral.  The  officers,  too,  were  rather  entertaining,  with 
their  g^eat  pearl-gray  ulsters  and  long  beards;  their  chests 
always  swelled  so  with  pride  and  digpiity  that  one  wondered 
how  they  managed  to  keep  the  buttons  on  their  coats. 

*'Now,  if  I  thought  the  good  saint  would  have  the 
slightest  influence  with  my  brother  Paul,  I  would  diverge 
a  little  from  my  usual  custom  and  cross  myself  in  front  of 
his  Ikon,"  said  Michael  to  himself,  thoughtfully.  "Or  I 
might  even  burn  a  taper  there,  to  get  his  very  good  graces, 
for,  faith,  I  shall  need  them.  That  would  be  foolish,  how- 
ever, for  it  would  cost  me  a  kopeck,  which  I  have  not; 
moreover,  Paul  does  not  care  for  saints."  He  walked 
slowly  down  past  Kazan  to  the  Grand  Bazaar,  and  entered 
the  photograph  store  of  his  brother.  Paul  was  not  glad  to 
see  him. 

*'More  holidays,  I  see,"  he  said,  impatiently;  "I  presume 
you  have  been  discharged  from  Palken's  restaurant  owing 
to  circumstances  wholly  beyond  your  control." 

"Your  intuition  does  you  credit,"  Michael  replied,  quietly. 
"Several  young  bloods  got  drunker  than  usual  Tuesday 
night,  and  threw  their  champagne  bottles  around  rather  accu- 
rately— so  accurately  that  I  have  been  laid  up  for  two  days, 
in  fact,  and  when  I  attempted  to  resume  my  employment, 
this  morning,  Palken  intimated  that  he  considered  me  more 
successful  as  a  target  than  as  a  waiter.  I  told  him  I  was 
willing  to  serve  in  either  capacity,  but  then  he  showed  me 
the  door, — one  might  almost  say,  assisted  me  to  it." 

Paul  was  short  and  puflfy,  and  his  face  was  ordinarily  red, 
but  while  Michael  was  speaking  it  turned  purple. 

"I  am  tired  of  this;  very  tired,"  said  he,  coldly.  "You 
are  evidently  not  a  success  as  a  waiter.      I  suppose  you 
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would  like  to  have  me  buy  you  a  restaurant,  so  you  could 
not  be  discharged." 

" — Or  you  might  buy  me  Kazan,"  Michael  added,  grimly, 
"and  I  could  make  much  money  by  chaining  admission  to 
see  the  jewels  and  the  silver  railings." 

Paul  turned  sharply  on  his  heel,  and  consulted  his  ledger. 
"I  find  by  reference  to  this,"  he  said,  "that  in  the  past  two 
years  I  have  advanced  you  four  hundred  and  eighty  rubles, 
which  has  not  been  repaid,  and  found  you  seven  situations. 
When  I  bought  you  your  place  at  Palken's,  I  told  you 
definitely  it  would  be  the  last  help  you  would  ever  get  from 
me.  I  am  very  tired  of  your  bad  luck,  as  you  call  it."  He 
was  still  speaking  when  the  lank  Michael  turned  and  walked 
in  a  leisurely  manner  that  particularly  annoyed  his  brother 
out  of  the  Bazaar  into  the  Nevski  again. 

"I  think  I  shall  start  in  as  a  drojhke  man,"  he  said  to 
himself,  whimsically,  "if  I  can  persuade  Paul  to  buy  me  an 
outfit,  and  a  flattened  stove-pipe  hat,  a-la-mode.  Perhaps 
I  could  keep  it  up  two  or  three  months  before  I  got  into 
trouble  with  my  friends,  the  police,  and  was  exported,  who 
knows?  God!  but  I  am  wonderfully  clever  at  finding  the 
bad  end  of  every  business  in  the  world!  No;  I  believe  it 
will  be  pleasanter  in  the  Neva.  The  Neva  is  such  a  fine 
big  river,  and  then  it  will  annoy  the  officers  exceedingly 
when  I  float  right  out  to  sea,  and  refuse  to  show  my  papers 
at  Kronstadt." 

"Hail,  Michael,  the  Luckless!"  a  girl  cried  out  to  him  as 
he  passed.  "Where  are  you  going  90  thoughtfully,  this 
fine  morning?" 

"There's  a  man  down  here  who  wants  to  give  me  a 
thousand  rubles,  Anna/'  he  answered,  grimly,  "and  I  am 
tr>'ing  to  think  what  I  shall  ever  do  with  such  a  lot  of 
money." 

''What  indeed,  but  marry  me!"  she  cried,  laughing,  but 
there  was  something  in  his  tone  which  struck  her,  and  she 
stopped  short. 

"Michael!     Wait;  where  are  you  going?" 
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"Afterwards,  afterwards,  little  one;  as  soon  as  I  get  the 
thousand  rubles,"  said  he.  Then  he  turned  the  comer,  and 
came  into  the  square  where  St.  Isaacs  stands,  like  a  g^eat 
treasure  house  of  black  Lapland  marble,  sea  green  malachite 
and  brilliant  lapis  lazuli.  The  square  was  packed  with 
people,  and  men  were  running  into  it  from  all  sides. 

"Must  be  that  the  Czar  attends  service  here  to-day," 
Michael  thought,  and  before  it  was  out  of  his  mind  the 
soldiers  began  shoving  the  people  back  to  clear  a  wide  path, 
and  the  imperial  carriages  drove  up. 

"The  tall  Alexander  will  get  killed  some  day  if  he  drives 
around  like  this,  and  lets  all  the  world  in  the  church  when 
he  attends  mass,"  said  Michael  to  himself.  "By  the  way, 
why  wouldn't  that  be  rather  a  clever  idea?  Truly,  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  to  have  killed  a  czar,  and  the  people  would 
talk  aibout  me  long  after  my  respected  brother  ceased  to 
sell  photographs  on  the  Nevski;  also  it  would  annoy  the 
officers  excessively;  far  more  than  if  I  merely  went  out  to 
sea  in  the  Neva  without  my  papers." 

The  Czar  entered  the  cathedral,  and  walked  slowly  up  the 
grand  aisle  to  the  velvet-covered  dais,  where  the  embroidered 
silver  eagle  watches  always  the  east  and  the  west,  through 
his  unusual  good  fortune  in  having  two  heads.  There  was 
one  huge  priest,  who  could  sing  some  four  notes  lower  than 
the  deepest  bass,  and  he  bellowed  like  a  bull,  while  the 
twenty  subalterns,  whose  dusky  cassocks  set  off  his  blue  and 
gold  robes  just  as  black  clouds  show  out  the  moon,  chanted 
the  responses  in  the  wonderful  deep  bass  harmony  that  one 
can  hear  in  the  Greek  church,  and  nowhere  else  in  all  the 
world. 

"Gospodi,  Gospodi,  Gospodi,  pom-il-ui,"  roared  the 
monks,  and  if  you  should  go  there  today,  you  would  hear 
the  same  chant,  and  maybe  see  a  czar  sitting  in  the  same 
place,  but  it  would  not  be  the  same  czar, — which  merely 
goes  to  show  how  much  more  enduring  a  good  chant  is 
than  a  good  czar. 
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Meanwhile  the  peasants  with  their  long  yellow  hair  and 
high  boots  crowded  in  until  the  aisles  were  packed,  and  the 
tapers  had  to  wend  their  crooked  ways  to  the  shrines  before 
the  Ikons  from  hand  to  hand,  because  there  was  no  room 
for  them  to  be  carried.  Michael  went  in  with  the  crowd, 
and  found  himself  shoved  forward  until  he  was  not  more 
than  forty  feet  from  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 

"Do  it,  then!  Why  not?"  was  the  thought  which  kept 
coming  to  him.  "I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  see  any 
more  to-morrows,  and  if  I  jump  into  the  Neva,  somebody 
will  rescue  me,  Fm  sure  of  it,  and  then  they  will  roll  me 
on  a  log,  and  tell  me  they  saved  my  life,  and  the  kind  f)olice 
will  lock  me  up  to  keep  me  from  doing  it  again, — but  if 
I  shoot  the  Czar,  Til  warrant  nobody  interferes  to  save  me! 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  St.  Isaacs  to  do  it  from, 
too, — so  here  goes!" 

The  chant  was  interrupted  by  a  pistol  shot,  and  Michael 
saw  a  big,  black-bearded  fellow  who  was  standing  just  to 
the  left  of  the  dais  fall  in  a  heap,  while  the  Czar,  unharmed, 
tried  to  quiet  the  consternation  in  the  church.  Then  some- 
body behind  Michael  hit  him  on  the  head,  and  when  he 
next  saw  daylight  it  was  tempered  by  bars. 

**Now,  that  was  a  fine  job,  I'm  sure!"  said  the  prisoner  to 
himself,  in  high  disgust.  **It  appears  that  the  Czar  keeps 
his  position  as  before,  and  the  results  to  myself, — ^wdl,  boil- 
ing oil,  I  should  imagine.  I  shall  at  least  learn  something 
that  I  have  always  been  curious  about;  whether  the  oil  is 
hot  when  the  patient  is  put  in,  or  whether  they  heat  the 
patient  and  the  oil  together.  Curious  thing,  now,  that  the 
only  contingency  which  never  so  much  as  occurred  to  me 
was  that  I  might  perhaps  miss  the  Son  of  Heaven  alto- 
gether! I  wonder, — "  there  was  a  sound  at  the  door,  and 
the  guard  stepped  in. 

"God!  but  youVe  a  lucky  dog,"  said  he. 

"Wonderfully!"  said  Michael,  sarcastically,  but  the  guard 
did  not  notice  it. 
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"How  did  you  find  out  that  this  fellow  Moritoff  whom 
you  shot  down  was  there  to  kill  the  Czar;  just  waiting  for 
a  signal?     You'll  never  have  to  work  any  more,  that's  sure!'' 

"To  kill  the  Czar, — ^just  waiting  for  a  signal,"  repeated 
Michael,  rubbing  his  chin  thoughtfully.  "Well  then,  must 
I  tell  you  everything  I  know?" 

"You  needn't  be  so  grumpy  about  it,"  said  the  guard, 
"I  think  you  were  in  the  plot  yourself,  and  turned  traitor." 

"Then  you  had  better  go  outside  and  think  again,"  said 
Michael;  "you  need  practice." 

Somewhat  less  than  a  week  afterwards,  Michael  saw  the 
Czar  again;  this  time  at  an  audience. 

"To  thank  you  for  saving  my  life  would  be  cold,"  said 
the  tall  Alexander,  "but  I  give  my  hand  to  a  brave  man 
with  wonderful  presence  of  mind.  Also  I  have  here  for 
you  a  commission  as  captain  in  my  guard,  with  an  annuity 
of  two  thousand  rubles.  You  see  my  friends  do  not  serve 
me  in  vain." 

I  was  standing  by  the  holy  Ikon,  Sire,"  Michael  replied, 
and 'the  good  saint  guided  my  aim," — which  really  seemed 
an  uncommonly  truthful  statement,  for  one  so  convenient. 

"And  now,"  said  the  luckless  Michael  to  himself,  as  he 
left  the  palace,  "I  will  hunt  up  Anna,  and  tell  her  how  sorry 
I  am  to  have  been  so  slow  in  finding  the  man  who  wanted 
to  give  me  a  thousand  rubles." 

Ray  Morris. 


tt 
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THE  WORK-GOD. 

From  the  iciest  bergs  of  the  Northland 

Mid  the  realms  of  eternal  snow 
To  the  placid  streams  of  an  Eden 

Where  the  Regia  lilies  blow; 
From  the  East,  where  the  Sultan's  millions 

Bow  down  at  the  muezzin's  call 
To  the  West,  where  the  ringing  hammers 

Forever  rise  and  fall; 
Wherever  the  Four  Winds  journey, 

Wherever  the  Earth's  brown  face 
Is  mottled  and  blotched  and  teeming 

With  the  Ants  of  the  Human  Race, 
Wherever  Man's  Love  of  Conquest 

Has  led  Man's  Foot  to  stray, 
Lord  over  his  Hands  and  the  Sweat  of  his  Brow 

The  Work-god  holds  his  sway. 

He  bides  in  the  heat-swept  foundry 

Mid  the  breath  of  the  molten  steel 
And  guides  the  naked  striking-arm 

With  a  touch  it  cannot  feel. 
He  enters  the  soul  of  the  Artist 

With  Nature's  beauties  rife, 
And  lo,  the  Painted  Bosom 

Heaves  with  the  Breath  of  Life. 
He  stands  at  the  Seaman's  elbow 

When  the  lightning's  fitful  gleam 
Lays  bare  the  teeth  of  the  Sisters  Three 

And  pales  the  Home  Light's  beam. 
He  touches  the  brain  of  the  Statesman 

Charged  with  a  nation's  cares, 
And  clears  the  eye,  and  calms  the  mind 

That  guard  the  State's  affairs. 
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The  creeds  of  Mohammed  and  Buddha 

May  be  marked  by  a  race  or  a  clime; 
Their  beginnings  and  ends  are  known  by  Men, 

And  are  pricked  on  the  Chart  of  Time. 
But  behold  the  Creed  of  the  Work-God 

Is  the  Creed  of  Forever  and  Aye; 
It  began  with  the  World's  Creation, 

It  will  end  with  the  Judgment  Day^ 
'Twas  the  Creed  of  the  Grecian  galley  slave 

As  he  strained  at  the  ashen  oar; 
Tis  Creed  to-day  of  the  engineer 

When  the  thundering  drive-wheels  roar. 
It  heeds  not  Race,  nor  Color, 

Nor  Birth  nor  Boundary  Line 
For  the  Yankee  is  kin  to  the  Malay 

At  the  step  of  the  Work-god's  Shrine. 

JS.  Lyttleton  Fox. 
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A  DISCIPLE  AND  HIS  MASTER. 

SCHILLER  is  as  truly  spokesman  of  the  period  immedi- 
aitely  preceding  the  Revolution  as  Shakespeare  is  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  former  embodies  the  himianistic 
elements  that  gave  the  conquering  impetus  to  liberation; 
the  latter  glories  in  the  exuberance  of  victorious  conscious 
strength.-  Any  criticism  of  either  is  a  criticism  of  his  age. 
Any  comparison  of  the  two  must  take  into  account  the  vast 
difference  between  the  Fatherland  of  Herder,  Lessing  and 
Goethe,  and  the  England  of  Spenser,  Bacon  and  Raleigh. 
The  ideals  of  life,  and  the  standards  of  philosophy,  art  and 
literature  in  each  were  distinctly  different.  Karl  Moor  can 
no  more  be  thought  of  at  Elizabeth's  court  than  Falstaff 
can  be  imagined  weeping  over  a  beautiful  sunset  on  the 
Rhine. 

The  German  is  a  lofty-minded  poet  amidst  the  refinement 
of  royal  society,  absorbed  in  questions  of  freedom  and  art. 
The  English  playwright  is  a  divinity  breathing  the  sur- 
charged atmosphere  of  an  alehouse.  One  flings  muddy 
words  with  as  much  relish  as  Rabelais;  the  other  uses  fewer 
than  Milton.  One  is  a  Vandal  of  established  literary  rules 
and  forms;  the  other  is  the  very  High  Priest  of  Classicism, 
more  of  an  artist  than  Tennyson.  Shakespeare's  thoughts 
flash  out  like  forked  lightning,  and  we  tremble  beneath 
the  immeasurable  pK)wer  still  held  within  those  ominous 
storm  clouds.  He  is  a  mountain  with  its  veiled  summit 
and  fair  distant  prospect;  its  slopes  decked  in  sunny  vine- 
yards and  snow  flowers,  wrinkled  by  cataracts  that  chant 
the  chorus  of  rushing  waters.  Schiller  is  a  cathedral  of 
enchanting  symphonies  that  dance  and  whisper  and  beckon. 
His  song  is  the  sweet  harmony  of  all  those  multitudinous 
sounds  that  go  to  make  up  the  silence  of  a  forest. 

The  great  Elizabethan  shows  us  men  in  the  very  act  of 
eating  and  fig^itmg;  of  dreaming,  loving  and  hating;  of 
vxmaSiaa^  pntying,  swearing.    He  more 
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than  sublimates  the  originals.  His  Swabian  disciple  detests 
the  coarse  banter  of  low  life,  strains  to  ennoble  all  that  is 
common  and  renders  the  parts  in  a  sustained  roll  of  loftiness. 
He  could  not  have  imagined  King  Leontes  teasing  his  little 
son  for  having  a  "dirty  nose,"  just  before  ordering  the 
execution  of  his  wife,  the  child's  mother.  This  is  life.  He 
would  have  made  it  poetry. 

Schiller  is  an  intellectual  aristocrat.  •  He  glows  with 
prophetic  rapture  for  humanity  in  the  abstract,  but  with 
humanity  in  the  concrete,  that  rubs  his  coat  at  every  turn, 
he  does  not  fully  sympathize,  as  do  the  other  lofty  ones, 
Hugo  and  Bums.  Satire  and  wit  are  as  awkward  in  him 
as  they  would  have  been  in  Sir  Galahad.  No  grave-digging 
scenes  in  his  Hamlet,  or  Calibans  beside  Miranda.  He  is 
shut  out  by  choice  from  the  broadening  sympathies  of 
ordinary  men.  His  one  attempt  at  humor  is  as  ludicrous 
as  it  is  unreal.  Everything  presents  itself  to  him  in  an 
imposing  heroic,  pathetic  light.  He  g^ew  intense  on  the 
hot-house  nourishment  of  his  own  secluded  meditation. 
Amid  the  artificiality  of  literary  kinship  he  developed  an 
idealism  at  once  beautiful,  alluring  and  inspiring,  yet  withal 
unnatural.  He  is  swept  away  by  the  profusion  of  aesthetic 
ideas  that  constantly  rush  through  his  imagination,  preclud- 
ing a  full  comprehension  of  the  uses  of  dramatic  irony  in 
its  lighter  phases,  as  seen,  for  example,  in  Twelfth  Night, 
where  Viola,  dressed  as  a  page,  unclasps  her  love  to  Orsino. 
The  most  f)owerful  tragic  effect  in  all  his  dramas  is  in  Tell, 
where,  at  the  solicitation  of  Goethe,  he  follows  closely  the 
simple  chronicle  that  has  in  itself  the  elements  of  supreme 
tragic  irony.  It  is  the  scene  in  which  Armgart  throws 
herself  and  her  starving  children  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
tyrant's  horses.  Her  cries  mingle  with  the  sweet  strains  of 
wedding  music  and  joyous  laughter.  Above  the  narrow 
road  stands  Tell  with  his  murderous  arrow  already  quiver- 
ing on  the  bowstring. 

In  the  ecstacy  of  new  triumphs,  Schiller  forgets  the  com- 
.monptace  but  essential  problems  with   which  a  greater 
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part  of  the  world  struggles.  He  never  attains  the  cahn 
deliberation  of  maturity  that  has  given  so  much  weight  to 
Goethe's  judgment.  His  mind  dwells,  not  so  much  on  life 
as  on  "Things  eternal  and  sublime."  For  him  the  function 
of  art  is  not  "to  hc5ld  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature," 
but  to  idealize  through  imagination  the  essentials  of  experi- 
ence. This  was  the  tendency  of  his  age.  He  formulated 
it  into  a  creed.  • 

His  use  of  the  supernatural  is  entirely  Greek  in  concep- 
tion. The  oncoming  of  the  fearful  catastrophe  is  felt  and 
the  victims  pitied,  but  his  tragedies  are  not  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  man's  own  crime,  as  in  Macbeth,  or  impru- 
dence, as  in  Lear,  They  are  the  irresistible  effect  of  implac- 
able Furies.  When  the  Black  Knight  appears  before  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  the  dim  outline  of  a  truly  Aeschylean 
Destiny  may  be  seen  manipulating  the  puppets  of  Fate. 
The  api>arition  does  not  spring  of  necessity  out  of  the 
psychological  workings  of  Joan's  mind  as  does  Banquo's 
ghost.  The  voice  of  the  murdered  King  of  Denmark  fills 
us  with  a  sense  of  horror  and  revenge,  while  in  Don  Carlos 
the  armored  Figure  so  fails  in  purpose  as  to  suggest  the 
ridiculous.  However,  this  is  not  a  lamentably  gross  fault, 
for  in  the  realm  of  the  supernatural,  sublimity  handled  with 
the  least  unreality  drops  immediately  to  the  ridiculous. 

As  manager  of  the  Weimar  Theatre,  Schiller  followed  the 
interesting  precedent  set  by  Moliere  and  Shakespeare.  He 
personally  trained  the  individual  performers,  conducted  the 
rehearsals,  became  one  of  the  actors,  infusing  them  with  the 
alchemy  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  in  turn  getting  from 
them  the  blood  and  spirit  of  toiling  commonalty.  The 
transformation  in  his  art  was  complete.  Goethe  says: 
"Every  week  he  became  a  new  and  broader  man."  The 
tedious  rhetorical  speeches  of  Die  Rduber  and  the  philan- 
thropic pleadings  of  Don  Carlos  are  quickly  suppressed. 
The  Swiss  peasants  in  Wilhelm  Tell  do  not  rant  of  Freedom. 
They  prepare  to  die  rather  than  have  their  flocks  despoiled, 
their  old  men's  eyes  put  out  and  the  sanctity  of  home 
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violated.  Tell,  the  man  of  deep  unspoken  thought,  does 
not  look  at  the  sunset  and  recall  the  time  when  he  could  not 
have  slept  if  he  had  forgotten  his  evening  prayers.  He  does 
not  long  to  fold  the  whole  world  in  loving  brotherhood. 
He,  the  man  of  deeds,  takes  his  stand  beside  the  hollow  lane 
to  Ktissnacht: 

**  Each  man  hurrying  to  his  own  business, 
Such  as  it  is — and  mine  is  murder." 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Die  Rduber  to  Wilhelm  Tell,  and 
every  step  of  that  way  is  toward  Shakespeare.  Each 
successive  play  brings  Schiller  nearer  to  the  true  standard. 
The  fragment,  DemetriuSy  his  last  and  perhaps  g^reatest 
hi.storical  drama,  contains  the  characterization  of  a  steadily 
degraded  soul,  drawn  almost  with  the  skill  of  the  creator 
of  Macbeth.  Here,  too,  he  shows  us  an  evil-minded  woman, 
less  desperate  than  Lady  Macbeth,  but  actual  and  hateful 
as  Regan. 

When  a  playwright  casts  all  his  tragic  material  into  the 
one  mould  of  his  own  personality,  as  did  Byron  and  Milton 
and  Schiller,  he  may  be  set  down  as  limited  in  his  art.  The 
great  master  of  the  drama  projected  himself  into  all  things 
and  still  remained  himself.  He  assimilated  knowledge  of 
life,  with  all  its  sorrows,  pleasures,  joys,  and  loneliness,  until 
it  became  an  habitual  part  of  his  intuition,  flowing  out 
unconsciously  into  each  new  creation.  The  living  reality 
of  his  characters  is  never  questioned.  Their  sayings  have 
become  proverbs.  Their  peculiar  gestures  and  looks  are 
reproduced  all  about  us  in  everyday  life.  He  draws  a 
distinct  line  between  an  insane  Lear  and  a  feigfning  Edgar: 
between  the  innate  and  the  engrafted  ambitions  of  Richard 
and  Macbeth.  Another  may  create  a  Wallenstein  who 
hesitates  and  is  condemned  for  his  hesitation;  he  rears  up 
a  Macbeth  who  hesitates  and  is  exalted.  Another  may 
picture  a  Princess  who  intrigues  to  win  her  lover;  he  shows 
us  a  Miranda  who  will  be  Ferdinand's  maid  if  he  will  not 
have  her  for  his  wife.     Another  may  imagine  an  immortal 
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Thekla  who  divinely  loves;  he  brings  forth  a  Juliet  who  is 
love.  He  plays  upon  the  keys  of  passion,  thought  and 
destiny  as  one  thrums  an  old  familiar  tune  at  twilight. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  master's  creations  please  us 
most.  From  our  very  littleness  we  sometimes  cherish  the 
unreal.  We  rejoice  in  being  wafted  away  to  the  ideal.  We 
long  to  forget  the  grim  world  with  its  struggling  present 
and  yearn  to  leap  forward  with  enthusiastic  anticipation 
into  the  unknown.  The  demand  of  Shakespeare's  universe 
was  for  a  drama  of  exuberant  life — and  he  held  as  'twere 
the  mirror  up  to  nature.  The  cry  of  Schiller's  world  was  for 
a  drama  of  free,  ennobled  humanity — and  from  Die  Rauber 
to  Tell,  that  is  the  ringing  note  in  every  act;  a  note  that 
brings  courage  and  hope  to  the  despK)ndent;  friendship  and 
love  to  the  aflfectionate;  the  pains  of  Hell  to  the  cowardly 
and  the  peace  of  Heaven  to  the  nobly  aspiring. 

Maurice  P.  Gould. 


♦  ♦  > 


HAMMOCK  SONG. 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 

Under  the  trees  my  hammock  swings 

The  solf  air  hums  with  myriad  wings 
And  the  sky  bends  over  the  earth  below. 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro 

Swinging  beneath  the  swaying  trees 
While  quiet  voices  of  long  ago 

Whisper  in  the  rustling  breeze. 

Back  and  forth,  the  boughs  between 
The  white  clouds  sway  in  the  silent  sky 
Drifting  onward  sleepily 

Behind  the  mass  of  moving  green. 

Sometimes  swallows,  clear  and  keen 
Outlined  black  against  the  sky — 

Sometimes  murmuring  bees  are  seen 

Or  a  wandering  butterfly. 

William  Brian  Hooker. 
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A  PAGE  FROM  A  DREAMER'S  DIARY. 

I  HAVE  always  been  inclined  to  regard  life  as  a  dream; 
nor  in  looking  backwards  do  I  think  the  conception 
either  a  mistaken  or  an  unhappy  one.  For  if  it  has  not  led 
me  to  any  g^eat  happiness,  at  least  it  has  not  brought  me  the 
great  sorrows  it  has  to  others.  And  though  it  has  not 
led  me  to  fame,  it  has  still  enabled  me  to  perform  my  allotted 
task,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  world.  I  have  been  but  a  lonely 
student  of  religions  and  peoples  long  dead  and  almost  for- 
gotten, who  have  lived  in  the  same  deserted  side-street  for 
nearly  forty  years  and  whose  only  recreation  has  been  an 
occasional  treasure-hunt  among  the  musty  shops  of  the 
"bouquinistes."  But  my  life  has  not  been  passed  unprofit- 
ably  in  my  little  library  upon  the  quays;  and  I  pray  that 
when  the  hour  is  come  for  me  to  wake  and  enter  into  that 
infinitely  vaster  dream — the  countless  existences  of  the 
Future — I  shall  be  found  still  dozing  before  my  book-strewn 
desk. 

Thus  the  world  has  ever  had  for  me  the  shadowy  outlines 
of  dreamland;  and,  now  that  I  have  g^own  old,  I  have  even 
wearied  of  striving  to  catch  at  the  vague,  elusive  forms  that 
seem  to  dwell  in  its  shades.  For  I  learned  long  since  what 
disappointment  and  bitterness  they  leave  behind  as  they 
escape  the  grasp;  and  hence  seek  in  my  dream  only  a  refuge 
from  the  overpowering  melancholy  of  the  reality.  In  my 
youth,  however,  the  secrets  of  a  Past  and  Future,  inscru- 
table yet  infinitely  fascinating,  seemed  hidden  in  all  things — 
in  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  the  gently-flowing  Seine. 
The  streets,  especially,  with  their  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of 
human  life,  attracted  me;  for  I  felt  that  beneath  the  eddying 
ripples  of  the  surface,  some  great  under-current,  unending, 
never-wearying,  was  in  motion.  And  I  often  sought  to 
fathom  these  depths  which  tempted  me  thus  with  their  vast 
stores  of  the  unknowable;  but  just  as  often  the  flashing  of 
the  ripples,  winnowed  hither  and  thither  by  every  capricious 
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breeze,  intercepted  my  vision.     Only  once  did  I  attain  my 
desire — or  think  I  did,  it  matters  little  which. 

I  had  been  working  late  one  evening,  and  at  last,  wearied 
and  restless,  had  left  my  books  to  seek  temporary  oblivion 
in  my  accustomed  "bain  de  multitude."  Aimlessly  and  with 
all  personal  sensation  merged  into  the  vast,  solemn  pulse- 
beat  of  the  universe,  I  must  have  been  walking  for  several 
hours,  w"hen  out  of  the  mist  into  which  lights  and  shops, 
pedestrians  and  vehicles  were  blended,  appeared  a  woman's 
face — a  face  which  filled  me  with  an  inexplicable  feeling  of 
recognition,  of  recollection,  and  inspired  me  to  turn  and 
follow.  For  I  thought  that  at  last  a  light  might  have  come 
to  me  to  illumine  the  depths  of  the  infinite  Past.  But  even 
as  I  followed,  the  woman  turned  her  eyes  towards  me. 
And  then  all  other  thought  save  one  of  a  great  sympathy 
left  me.  For  in  those  eyes  was  a  light  of  weary  suffering, 
which  conveyed  at  once  a  mute  appeal  and  a  subtle  flattery 
in  its  pitiful  craving  for  aid;  and  thus  when,  a  moment  later, 
one  of  the  loungers  before  an  open  cafe  caught  at  the 
woman's  arm,  I  struck  him  fiercely,  calling  to  her  that  I 
would  protect  her. 

I  have  often  since  been  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  chance  acquaintance  formed  in  a  Paris  by-street. 
For  Time  is  a  harsh  master  who  respects  neither  faith  nor 
hope  nor  love.  Memory  alone  does  he  leave  us;  and 
that  only  as  a  reminder  of  his  servitude.  And  never  did  he 
find  easier  sport  than  myself  and  Madeleine.  It  never 
occurred  to  us  to  doubt  concerning  the  new  element  which 
we  had  brought  into  each  other's  lives.  Not  for  a  moment 
did  we  suspect  that  the  love  which  sprang  up  between 
us  was  but  the  product  of  a  woman's  weakness  and  a  man's 
conceit.  For  in  my  friendship,  Madeleine  found  a  protec- 
tion in  her  poverty  and  sickness;  and  woman-like,  could 
not  but  love  that  to  which  she  clung.  While  in  her 
growing  aflfection,  I  found  a  new  and  strangely  potent 
influence  in  my  daily  life  which  crystallized  all  my  previous 
confused  thoughts  and  vague  imaginings.     Then,  for  the 
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first  time,  did  the  mists  which  envelop  the  realms  of  the 
Past  seem  to  roll  away,  disclosing  the  ceaseless  passage  of 
souls  from  sphere  to  sphere,  under  the  blind,  but  never- 
erring  guidance  of  mutual  and  ever-lasting  love.  For  in 
Madeleine's  touch  seemed  to  be  that  which  had  guided  me 
through  the  infinity  of  Time — ^and  that  which  would  con- 
tinue to  guide  me  into  Eternity.  In  her  presence,  all 
existence,  with  its  manifold  undercurrents  of  cause  and 
result,  seemed  to  become  clear  and  transparent,  and  I 
learned  to  believe  that  there  could  be  no  "Past"  or  "Future," 
but  only  life  and  love,  unbroken  and  undying. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  great  wave  of  understanding 
which  Madeleine's  love  swept  into  my  soul,  it  did  not  bring 
me  entire  happiness.  For  I  began  to  ask  myself  if  there 
was  no  other  purpose  save  this,  in  Man's  existence  through- 
out all  Time;  and  the  apparent  reply  inspired  me  by  degrees 
with  a  vague,  enervating  discontent.  And  as  I  thought  of 
the  new  meaning  which  the  Past  and  the  Future  now  had 
for  me,  I  began  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  beautiful  fable 
which  I  had  learned  in  my  childhood,  and  which  had  then 
seemed  so  real,  yet  so  incomprehensible.  For  the  first 
time,  I  realized  that  the  Master  of  the  Garden  was  indeed 
right  in  warning  his  children  against  the  evils  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  Yes — I,  too,  had  found  an  explanation  for  all 
things;  but  the  vastness  of  the  conception  gradually  filled 
me  with  a  mortal  weariness  and  finally  with  a  despair  beyond 
expression. 

Nor  could  Madeleine  herself  share  in  the  knowledge 
she  had  brought  me,  and  the  price  of  it.  She  could  only 
g^ess  at  its  shallowest  meaning;  and  the  thought  g^ew 
into  a  happiness,  unalloyed  and  infinite,  for  her.  "Ah, 
Silvestre,"  she  would  cry,  "how  glorious  to  think  that  we 
shall  always  love  as  we  do  now — forever  and  forever."  But 
when  I  spoke  of  the  innumerable  phases  of  existence 
through  which  we  must  have  passed  and  which  were  still 
to  come,  I  found  in  her  face  no  responsive  dawn  of  compre- 
hension.    I  felt  that  I  was  alone  in  my  consciousness  of  the 
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unending  martyrdom  which  Time  was  inflicting  upon  us, 
his  slaves.  And  thus  an  irresistible  feeling  of  contempt 
and  rage  grew  up  within  me  against  us  both — against 
Madeleine  for  her  passive,  unconscious  acceptance  of  this 
servitude,  and  against  myself,  for  my  inability  to  forget  it. 

We  were  walking  one  day  in  the  "J^'J'din  des  Plantes," 
whose  dense  shrubbery  and  trees,  through  which  were 
visible  here  and  there  some  grazing  sheep  or  deer,  conveyed 
the  idea  of  a  primitive  paradise  still  free  from  the  desecra- 
tion of  Man's  presence.  And  some  such  thought  must 
have  occurred  to  Madeleine,  for  she  drew  herself  towards 
me  with  that  wonted  look  and  gesture,  now  grown  so 
hateful,  since  they  were  in  themselves  a  confession  of  a  love, 
unreasoning  and  blind. 

"Ah,  Silvestre,"  she  said,  "if  we  could  only  always  live 
together  in  such  a  place." 

But  I  shook  off  her  caress,  and  turned  from  her, 
vehemently,  madly.  For  the  terror  of  the  thought  over- 
whelmed me;  and  I  cried,  "No!  A  thousand  times — No! 
Far  better  that  our  souls  should  be  forever  dead  than  joined 
in  a  union  so  fearful  in  its  hopeless  eternity." 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

And  thus  it  was  that  Madeleine's  face  disappeared  from 
this  long  dream  of  mine — as  some  strange  light  from  out 
the  darkness  of  the  Past,  which  had  suddenly  flashed  forth, 
then  waned  and  died  away,  leaving  but  the  sombre  reflec- 
tions of  an  after-glow. 

*  *  4c  4c 

As  I  look  up  from  my  writing,  I  perceive  that  the  night 
has  come  and  that  the  snow  is  falling.  But  the  soft  light 
of  my  student-lamp  shuts  out  the  shadows  which  are 
lengthening  along  the  quay;  while  the  cold,  silent,  ceaseless 
flow  of  the  Seine  is  hidden  by  the  frost  which  has  blossomed 
forth  into  fern-leaves  upon  the  window  pane.  There  is  but 
one  small  spot  in  the  glass  which  is  not  covered,  through 
which  the  ever-running  water  and  the  ever-falling  snow 
can  still  be  seen;   and  I  instinctively  shiver.     But  now  a 
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snow-flake  has  suddenly  shut  out  the  view;  and,  turning 
my  glance  to  the  interior  of  my  room,  I  give  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  content  at  the  light  and  warmth  and  comfort  it  contains. 
I  have  looked  for  once  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Past  and 
the  Future;  and  I  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  I  have  been 
able  to  return  with  pleasure  unimpaired  to  the  happiness 
and  security  of  my  dream. 

Ranulph  Kingsley. 


■♦♦♦■ 


DOWN    STREAM. 

As  slowly  drift  I  down  the  stream  of  Life 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  way  grows  clear 
Down  toward  the  sea;  or  if  perchance  the  mists 
That  now  surround,  are  denser  as  the  end  comes  near. 

And  will  the  lilies  that  elude  my  grasp 

As,  gliding  past,  I  strive  to  reach  them  ere 

It  is  too  late, — will  they  await  me  at 

The  river's  mouth  and  bid  me  kindly  welcome  there? 

And  shall  I  tremble  at  the  breaker's  roar 
Who  am  afraid  of  every  emptying  rill? 
Or  will  the  something  that  upholds  me  now 
Protect  me  then,  and  bid  me  keep  my  courage  still? 

I  cannot  tell — for  those  who've  crossed  the  bar 
That  separates  the  river  from  the  sea, 
No  answer  give,  and  yet  I  hope  my  bark 
Will  bravely  meet  the  flood,  when  it  sails  out  from  the  lee. 

Bradky  A,  Welch, 
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THE  JUDGMENT   OF  POSTERITY. 

**  Little  I  care  for  present  fame, 

Let  posterity  judge  my  name." 

Kitttredge, 

RUMMAGING  over  a  top  shelf  of  the  library  the  other 
day  in  a  vain  search  for  an  elusive  genealogical  table 
which  a  fussy  old  gentleman,  proud  of  being  one  of  the 
four  thousand  descendants  of  the  prolific  Ketural  Smith, 
had  been  bothering  me  about,  I  chanced  upon  one  of  those 
slim,  modest  volumes  with  sober  cover  and  gold  lettering, 
whose  nature  cannot  be  mistaken, — the  first  effort  of  a 
young  poet.  They  are  all  a  good  deal  alike,  these  Quakers 
among  books,  bashful  and  unassuming  duodecimos  clad  in 
neat,  sober  binding,  stiff,  ragged-edged  paper,  long  dedica- 
tions and  short  poems  crammed  in  at  the  very  top  of  each 
page,  typifying  by  their  constrained  position  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  fledgling  when  he  first  bursts  forth  into  song. 
The  dust  was  thick  upon  the  cover  and  the  paper  was 
stained  with  yellow  spots  and  full  of  holes,  where  a  fastidious 
bookworm  had  been  feasting  undisturbed  upon  the  author's 
choice  sonnets.  Truly  a  light  and  airy  diet.  And  on  the 
very  first  page  I  beheld  the  above  quotation,  if  not  impres- 
sive in  its  language,  at  least  so  in  the  loneliness  of  its 
position. 

The  judgment  of  posterity, — what  a  comfort  it  has.  been 
to  the  unappreciated  genius  and  the  forlorn  poet.  The 
present  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  its  opinions,  the  false  may 
he  held  in  honor  and  the  true  spumed,  envy  and  partiality 
may  do  their  best  to  obscure  the  truth,  but  when  the  prince 
sleeps  in  his  marble  tomb  and  the  pauper  in  the  parish  grave- 
yard, posterity  shall  judge  all  with  calm,  comprehensive 
glance. 

And  posterity  itself,  when  it  arrives  on  the  scene  and 
becomes  the  present,  has  not  a  wit  less  confidence  in  its 
own  ability.     Like  every  age,  it  has  its  own  pet  theories 
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and  when  it  comes  to  apply  them  to  the  literature  of  the 
former  era — Presto!  What  a  change!  Down  topple  the 
idols  of  the  previous  generation  from  their  lofty  pedestals, 
and  in  their  place  are  put  those  who  happen  to  fit  their 
particular  standards.  Long  is  the  line  of  dethroned 
worthies  stretching  far  back  into  the  dim  past,  so  far  back 
indeed  that  we  lose  sight  of  them  entirely  in  the  gloom. 
But  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  in  the  throng  of  strange 
faces  a  few  that  are  not  entirely  unknown.  Here  we  may 
find  the  gentle  Lyly,  keenest  and  rarest  of  wits.  What 
ingenuity,  what  labour  must  it  have  taken  to  evolve  his 
complicated  sentences,  with  their  neat  antitheses,  their 
curious  alliteration.  And  yet  posterity  views  the  Euphues 
with  much  the  same  wonder  with  which  the  urchins  gaze 
at  the  full-rigged  ship  enclosed  in  a  glass  bottle,  exhibited 
by  the  old  sailor  down  by  the  dock.  Not  that  the  object 
appeals  to  their  sense  of  beauty,  but  rather  because  they 
are  impressed  by  the  marvelous  skill  and  patience  required 
to  stick  together  the  five  hundred  pieces  of  gaily  painted 
wood.  Or,  perhaps,  we  may  catch  sight  of  the  shallow, 
witty  Waller,  long  ranked  as  the  equal  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  who  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  Charles  or  Cromwell 
with  equal  fluency.  A  motley  crowd  to  be  sure,  containing 
within  its  ranks  people  of  every  station  in  life  from  every 
age.  Here  may  you  find  coffee-house  wits,  bishops,  courtiers 
and  statesmen  who  wooed  the  muse  in  stiff,  formal  fashion 
between  their  hours  of  business.  Full  many  a  one  of  them 
you  may  behold  entombed  in  Johnson's  "Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  their  stern  countenances  gazing  out  upon  you  from 
the  depths  of  enormous  wigs. 

But  why  is  it  that  we  do  not  place  Johnson  himself  in 
their  numbers?  The  pompousness  of  his  style,  his  love  of 
the  polysyllabic  words  and  involved  sentences,  his  pedantry 
and  his  positiveness,  all  have  been  ridiculed  again  and  again 
by  irreverent  critics.  Why  is  it  that  someone  has  not  yet 
discovered  that  Johnson  was  not  such  a  great  man  after 
all,  that  Burke  and  Gibbon  and  Goldsmith  were  entirely 
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wrong  in  acknowledging  him  as  their  superior.  Carlyle, 
indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Boswell  was  a  greater  man 
than  his  master.  Ye  gods!  How  the  members  of  the  Kit 
Kat  Club  would  have  roared  with  laughter  had  anyone  had 
the  temerity  to  make  such  a  statement  in  their  presence. 
Surely  it  is  but  owing  to  Boswell's  wonderful  book  that  we 
have  not  treated  him  with  as  little  respect  as  a  hundred 
others  who  have  been  honored  in  their  day.  For  he  is  still 
among  us  and  though  we  may  carp  at  his  failings,  even 
as  his  contemporaries  did,  we  find  just  ais  much  to  admire  in 
his  wisdom,  his  caustic  wit,  and  his  hatred  of  sham  as  the 
little  knot  of  great  men  that  met  every  now  and  then  in 
Johnson's  Fleet  Street  lodgings,  to  joke  and  laugh  and  dis- 
cuss the  books  of  the  day. 

We  are,  indeed,  altogether  too  anxious  to  overturn  the 
judgment  of  the  previous  age.  There  is  always  a  crowd  of 
young  writers  burning  to  distinguish  themselves  someway, 
and  what  more  easy  means  would  be  found  than  to  attack 
the  idols  of  the  previous  generation.  For  they  are  unable 
to  defend  themselves.  Thus  did  the  young  Romanticists 
ridicule  the  pettiness  and  artificiality  of  the  self-styled 
"Augustan  Age,"  and  thus  do  some  young  writers  of  the 
present  era  refer  airily  to  the  vulgarity  of  Dickens  and  the 
wordiness  of  Thackeray.  Truly  it  is  as  hard  for  one  age  to 
understand  the  preceding  era  as  it  is  for  one  nation  to 
understand  another  differing  in  race  and  standards  of  living. 
Your  true  Englishman  looks  down  upon  France  as  a  nation 
of  dancing  masters  and  frog-eaters,  and  with  little  more 
consideration  do  the  young  enthusiasts  of  one  age  regard 
the  giants  of  the  past  generation.  Not  that  posterity  does 
not  discover  many  a  genius  that  goes  unrecognized  by 
contemporaries  (for  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  this),  but  just 
as  nations,  ages  misunderstand  each  other  through  differ- 
ences in  moral  and  intellectual  standards.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  the  genius  of  Walt.  Whitman  was  more  generally 
recognized  in  England  than  in  America.  Frenchmen,  too, 
set  a  very  high  value  on  Poe's  poetry  and  stories  even  when 
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he  was  given  but  scant  consideration  by  his  countrymen. 
And  yet  some  German  critics  gravely  maintain  that  Addison 
is  shallow,  Frenchmen  for  a  long  time  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  as  for  Milton,  they 
have  never  become  reconciled  to  him  because  they  have  so 
little  of  the  Puritan  in  them. 

The  present  era  takes  itself  very  seriously, — it  is  frankly 
proud  of  itself,  and  like  most  other  ages,  it  thinks  that  there 
never  was  and  there  never  will  be  another  age  its  equal.  Its 
generals  are  all  Caesars,  its  politicans,  Machiavellis.  Like 
the  noveau  riche  that  it  is,  it  is  continually  taking  account 
of  itself  and  boasting  of  its  material  welfare,  continually 
holding  expositions  and  world's  fairs.  With  what  smudge 
complacency  does  it  view  itself!  What  a  curious  lack  of 
humor  it  displays  in  believing  every  one  of  its  wars  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  world's  history,  every  alliance  that  is  formed, 
eternal!  And  because  of  its  mateiial  prosperity,  it  has  an 
idea  that  it  is  mentally  vastly  superior  to  all  other  ages.  It 
has  itself  often  enough  had  occasion  to  blush  with  shame 
when  it  remembers  the  books  it  "enthused"  over  but  a  few 
years  previous,  but  how  enraged  would  it  be  if  it  were  told 
in  what  light  the  next  generation  will  regard  its  literary 
idols.  What  will  posterity  think  of  the  long-drawn-out 
plots  of  our  novels,  of  the  veneer  of  dialect  and  local  color, 
of  the  scarcity  of  good  poetry,  of  our  total  lack  of  a  drama? 
And  even  those  authors  who  are  most  popular  among  us, 
Kipling  in  England,  Samuel  Clemens  in  America,  whose 
worth  few  care  to  deny,  what  will  be  the  judgment  of 
posterity  on  their  works,  replete  as  they  are  with  dialect  and 
local  allusions?  Truly  we  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
lenient  toward  the  idosyncrasies  of  the  past  generations  if 
we  would  reflect  a  moment  upon  how  much  we  must  rely 
on  the  broadmindedness  of  posterity  for  a  true  estimation 
of  our  literature. 

W.  E.  Meyer. 
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THE  EMISSARY. 

nr^HERE  is  a  club  where  the  handful  of  grimy  engineers 
^  gather  in  their  leisure  hours,  an  earth-colored  group 
of  huts  clustered  close  like  mushrooms,  a  jail,  and  the  ring- 
ing, roaring  foundry  that  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  the 
settlement.  In  the  huts  live  the  Czechs,  Poles  and  Hun- 
garians, the  workers  of  the  foundry,  who,  like  patriarchs  of 
old  with  their  dark  keen  eyes  and  their  long  black  beards, 
go,  as  it  were  sadly,  about  their  work.  And  so  this  town, 
called  by  some  odd  chance  New  Canaan,  is  weighed  down 
and  saddened  by  the  traditions  of  an  ancient,  down-trodden 
race. 

Far  off  in  the  Old  World  there  is  a  place  where  comes 
together  at  stated  intervals,  a  league  of  other  Czechs,  Poles 
and  Hungarians.  They  meet  to  administer  many  affairs  of 
international  importance, — affairs  which  are  generally  con- 
nected with  the  throwing  of  bombs  and  which  interest 
journalists,  chiefs  of  police  and  members  of  royal  families. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a  stormy  session,  this  world- 
embracing  league  decided  to  send  an  emissary  extraordi- 
nary over-seas  to  the  obscure  town  of  New  Canaan,  that  the 
work,  so  holy  in  their  eyes,  might  also  prosper  there.  By 
steerage,  to  save  his  precious  gold,  he  reached  his  journey's 
end,  and,  travel- worn,  but  happy,  tramped  up  the  dusty 
wagon  road  toward  the  foundry,  which,  fortress-like,  loomed 
up  in  front.  He  looked  across  the  meadows  on  either  side, 
and  in  his  mind  they  were  battlefields;  he  glanced  up  at 
the  black  foundry,  and  it  became  a  hostile  stronghold.  He 
made  his  way  to  the  directors'  office,  where  sat  an  athletic 
young  man,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  morose,  black- 
bearded  Pole.  The  emissary  was  briefly  surveyed  and 
accepted;  and  sent  out  to  learn  his  duties — and  fulfil  his 
sacred  mission. 

But  the  emissary  quickly  became  involved  in  serious 
difficulties;  for  no  sooner  had  he  begun  to  spread  his  mes- 
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sage  of  holy  truth  and  warfare  than  he  became  aware  that 
his  countrymen  were  recoiling,  for  some  reason  which  they 
scarce  seemed  to  know  themselves, — a  fact,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  emissary's  own  standards,  was  incomprehensible. 
In  his  own  land  men  recoiled  perhaps  from  danger,  but  not 
from  the  thought  of  blood.  He  saw  them  sunk  in  apathy 
and  sleepy  contentment,  satisfied  with  their  lives  and 
treasuring  hate  against  no  man.  And  so  the  eipissary,  in 
the  dark  of  evil  tradition,  overlooked  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  afraid. 

"One  man  must  die,"  he  thought,  "and  then  the  work 
shall  surely  prosper." 

And  thus  to  this  end  he  toiled,  entreating  some,  insult- 
ing or  scorning  others. 

"We  hear,"  they  would  answer  wearily,  "we  hear.  You 
do  not  understand.  This  land  is  not  as  our  land,  where  one 
must  kill  to  live,  but  a  land  of  plenty,  which,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  our  sons  shall  inherit." 

Nevertheless,  by  alternate  threatening  and  cajoling,  the 
emissary  gained  his  desired  end;  for  it  so  happened  that 
there  was  a  certain  red-haired  foreman,  Irish,  heavy  of  hand, 
and  accordingly  unpopular.  He  would  have  preferred  the 
director  of  the  works,  but  him  the  people  absolutely  refused 
to  harm.  And  yet  it  was  with  reluctance  and  smouldering 
resentment  against  the  emissary  himself,  that  they  obeyed 
him,  ever  repeating: 

"Why  should  we  kill  those  who  toil  beside  us — there  can 
be  no  need  of  such  easy  killing." 

There  lay  the  problem.  The  actual  killing  was  too 
absurdly  easy.  It  is  one  thing  to  plot  the  assassination  of 
a  martial  ruler  in  a  hidden  cellar,  where  you  know  you  must 
break  through  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  a  picked  body  guard 
and  a  corps  of  police  to  attain  your  end;  and  again  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  stick  a  knife  into  the  back  of  a  man 
who  wears  a  flannel  shirt  and  walks  home  at  night  alone. 
The  affair  loses  all  its  brilliancy.  Many  threats  and 
entreaties  were  used  by  the  emissary  before  he  reached 
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success — and  success  that  even  then  was  only  partial.  One 
man  they  would  kill  and  no  more;  and  indeed  flatly  refusing 
to  touch  the  director  of  the  works.  So  the  emissary  chose 
the  red-haired  foreman  for  sacrifice  to  his  gods  and  named 
certain  of  the  people  to  kill  him  in  the  dark. 

Thus  died  the  red-haired  foreman,  a  knife  in  his  back. 

What  followed  deeply  astonished  the  emissary.  He  had 
expected  the  running  of  soldiers  to  and  fro,  and  muxdi 
shooting — a  miniature  war  such  as  his  heart  so  dearly  loved. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  neither  shooting  nor  excitement. 
The  director,  indeed,  made  a  speech.  He  used  strong 
language  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  "somebody  would 
hang  for  it."  Later  two  suspected  men  were  arrested  and 
locked  up,  but  no  violent  action  was  taken,  and  these 
circumstances  combined  to  deceive  the  emissary.  For  a 
brilliant  thought  came  to  him — to  carry  the  jail  with  the 
workers  and  a  little  fire  .  .  .  The  emissary  knew  only 
too  well  the  effect  of  a  little  fire  on  a  mob  of  his  countrymen. 

He  delivered  a  powerful  harangue.  Sardonically  he 
asked  them  whether  they  would  watch  their  comrades  hang. 
Were  they  cowards,  then,  to  bow  down  before  these — ^these 
women,  these  shadows  of  men?  Would  they  forget  their 
sainted  cause?  The  jail  was  a  flimsy  place.  They  knew 
their  holy  strength.     .     . 

In  such  wise  ranted  the  emissary.  But  the  people  looked 
back  upon  their  new-found,  peaceful  life  with  longing, 
and  faced  with  a  certain  wistful  regret  the  sword  of  the  Lofd 
and  of  Gideon.  And  yet  through  the  words  of  the  emissary 
there  sounded  a  refrain  from  their  birthland  of.  blood  and 
sorrow  that  turned  them  from  the  quiet  present  to  the 
turbulent  past.  A  hint  of  onward  movement  was  enough 
for  the  emissary;  he  seized  the  moment  and  with  a  mighty 
shout  he  drove  them  forward,  never  ceasing  his  wild  speech; 
for  now  they  were  all  mad  with  the  lust  of  battle. 

"Now!  Now!  Now!  Why  delay?"  howled  the  emissary. 
They  saw  three-score  men  on  guard.  What  were  three- 
score men  against  their  sainted  might?  On!  on!  to  the 
blessed  combat! 
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Down  by  the  jail  the  director  surveyed  his  quiet  guard 
with  pride.  They  were  not  soldiers,  but  they  knew  how 
to  fight  and  shoot,  as  the  director  was  glad  to  feel;  for  he 
w^as  aware  of  a  surging  rout  advancing  with  uncouth  yells. 

"Madmen  all!"  observed  the  director.  "Over  their 
heads,"  he  added  quietly. 

"If  you  come  nearer  we  shoot  to  kill."  His  voice  was 
lost  in  the  noise.  He  heard  the  rancorous  howl  of  the  now 
crazed  emissary.     "On!  dogs,  on!  bum  and  destroy!" 

Backward  and  forward  surged  the  mob,  fighting  fiercely, 
and  yet  recoiling  from  the  sure  death  of  the  rifles;  some- 
times tearing  on  a  few  yards,  howling  with  the  fury  of 
insanity,  sometimes  falling  back,  cowed  and  snarling,  to 
curse  their  unsatisfied  thirst  for  revenge.  And  at  length 
their  strength  went  from  them,  and  their  spirit  broke,  for 
leaving  their  dead  they  crept  off  homeward,  confused, 
baffled,  beaten,  and  with  no  thought  but  of  revenge. 

To  their  work  they  returned, — to  work  uncheered  by  any 
thought  of  good  to  come.  From  day  to  day  they  toiled 
while  the  smouldering  fires  of  revenge  burnt  on,  and  in  their 
hearts  the  peace  of  fair-earned  living  waned  away,  for  at 
soul  they  w^ere  back  in  the  land  of  fire  and  sword. 

The  emissary,  who  for  some  time  had  been  in  a  very  neces- 
sary seclusion,  departed  homeward.  But  before  he  went  he 
made  a  speech  of  congratulation — congratulation  for  the 
martyr  dead  and  the  surviving  heroes.  He  spoke  as  a  pro- 
phet might  to  his  disciples,  gravely  and  triumphantly,  with  no 
thought  to  the  sublime  folly  of  his  words.  He  told  them 
that  they  were  no  longer  sunk  in  apathy  and  false  content- 
ment, that  they  were  victorious  even  in  defeat,  and  that  the 
god  of  plenty  demanded  a  sacrifice  of  martyr  blood  against 
that  golden  time  when  they  should  live  at  ease  and  not  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  And  finally  he  bade  them  remem- 
ber to  strike  again. 

"This  war,"  he  cried,  "is  to  the  bitter  end!"  And  the 
people  nodded  assent,  sullenly  and  darkly. 

Gerald  D.  Morgan. 
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THE  LETTERS   OF  MADAME   DE  SEVIGNE:  IN 

COMPARISON. 

TV/TADAME  DE  SEVIGNE'S  letters  are  gossip  written 
^ ^  in  the  most  delightful  way.  Gossip  is  commonly 
admitted  to  be  of  interest  only  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  persons  and  circumstances,  but  the  gossip  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  became  of  interest  to  the  whole  literary 
world  of  her  time.  It  has  since  become  of  supreme  value 
for  its  historical  worth.  Madame  de  Sevigne  is  the  chief 
chronicler  of  the  most  stirring  period  of  French  Supremacy: 
the  choicest  materials  for  its  history  are  to  be  found  in  her 
letters,  and  her  private  life  cannot  be  told  without  connect- 
ing it  with  the  lives  of  her  most  illustrious  and  celebrated 
contemporaries.  The  gossip  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  has 
become  necessary  to  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze.  "You  no 
longer  know  me,"  Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  to  her 
daughter,  "I  have  become  a  genuine  gossip,  and  am  going 
to  be  the  oracle  of  the  neighborhood."  Trespassing  on  her 
modesty  we  will  substitute  "the  oracle  of  my  time." 

In  France  her  name  will  always  be  a  household  word;  in 
England  Walpole,  Mackintosh  and  Chesterfield  have  vied 
in  exalting  her.  But  her  vogue  in  that  country  and  in  this 
is  not  increasing.  To  us  the  mention  of  her  name  suggests 
the  vague  recollection  of  some  famous  French  madame,  of 
whose  personal  history  little  or  nothing  is  known.  And 
the  reason  for  this  is  in  the  fact  that  her  great  influence  on 
literature  has  been  of  such  an  indirect  character.  Personal 
letters  must  necessarily  be  so.  Many  have  a  positive  dislike 
for  them  and  still  more  an  indifference  which  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written  gfives. 
But  to  those  who  have  overcome  this  indifference  and  dis- 
like, her  sparkling  fancy,  her  bright  delineation  of  character, 
her  brilliant  wit,  her  total  absence  of  affectation,  her  fine 
coloring  and  her  keen  witticisms,  place  before  them  a  mirror 
of  other  times. 
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Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  for  the  education  of  his  son, 
Madame  de  Sevigne  for  the  edification  of  her  daughter, 
and  these  two  passions  are  the  sole  causes  for  bringing 
into  the  world  of  literature  two  of  the  greatest  letter-writers 
of  all  times;  Lord  Chesterfield  endeavoring  to  educate  his 
absent  son,  Madame  de  Sevigne  endeavoring  to  amuse  her 
absent  daughter.  This  same  distinction  characterizes  the 
productions  of  each.  In  the  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
we  have  every  phase  of  worldly  wisdom  that  could  be  gfiven 
to  a  son;  in  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  we  have  every 
incident,  every  detail  of  Court  life  that  could  possibly  be  of 
interest  to  her  daughter.  "From  the  time  that  you  have 
had  life," 'writes  Chesterfield  to  his  son,  "it  has  been  the 
principal  and  favorite  object  of  mine  to  make  you  as  perfect 
as  the  imperfections  of  human  nature  will  allow." 

Both  wrote  in  the  most  interesting  periods  of  their  respec- 
tive country's  history.  Both  were  associated  with  the 
greatest  figures  of  their  times.  One  cannot  read  the  letters 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  without  feeling  in  what  an  active 
chapter  of  English  history  his  lot  was  cast,  and  what  side- 
lights they  throw  on  it.  He  was  the  center  of  fashion  in 
England,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  foreign  society;  he 
was  an  acknowledged  chief  in  the  world  of  letters,  whilst  in 
politics  he  played  his  part  as  a  successful  diplomatist  and  an 
eminent  administrator. 

Nor  are  the  incidents  of  people  with  whom  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  name  is  coupled  of  a  local  or  temporary  character. 
She  was  the  friend  or  associate  of  almost  every  Frenchman 
or  Frenchwoman  of  note  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
She  formed  a  little  court  of  which  she  was  the  queen.  The 
sprightliness  of  her  humor,  her  predilection  for  amusement 
under  every  form,  added  to  her  natural  attractions.  It  is, 
however,  to  what  may  be  called  a  natural  weakness  of  our 
letter-writers,  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  them.  Their 
passionately  strong  parental  love  was  the  mainspring  of  their 
voluminous  letter-writing. 

The  writings  of  each  show  much  more  cosmopolitan 
thought  and  feeling  than  would  be  expected  from  such 
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strong  examples  of  their  respective  races.  In  Lord 
Chesterfield  it  is  the  effect  of  much  traveling  and  long  resi- 
dence abroad;  in  Madame  de  Sevigne  the  effect  of  her 
naturally  broad  and  various  nature.  Yet  the  style  of  one  is 
almost  the  direct  opposite  of  that  of  the  other,  differing  as 
widely  as  the  purposes  each  had  in  view.  "/I  propos  cA 
letter-writing,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son,  "  .  \  . 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  are  so  natural,  that  they  seem  to  be 
the  extempore  conversations  of  two  people  of  wit,  rather 
than  letters;  which  are  commonly  studied,  though  they 
ought  not  to  be  so.  I  would  advise  you  to  let  that  book 
be  one  of  your  itinerant  library;  it  will  both  amuse  and 
inform  you."  In  this  description  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
style  Lord  Chesterfield  gives  a  good  example  of  his  own. 
It  is  above  all  else  direct  and  positive.  We  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  range  of  his  information,  and  the  almost 
narrow  firmness  of  his  convictions.  From  his  natural  con- 
scientiousness and  pride  in  himself,  he  endeavored  to  perfect 
his  own  letter-writing  so  as  to  compass  not  only  force  and 
clearness,  but  natural  gjace.  Succeeding  well  with  the  first 
two,  he  failed  utterly  with  the  last.  He  could  not  harness 
the  easy  charm  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  style  to  his  own 
use.  To-day  the  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  are  read  after 
the  manner  of  a  lecture  or  treatise  and  those  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  as  a  novel  is  taken  up. 

But  in  a  remarkably  strong  characteristic  of  the  writings 
of  both,  Chesterfield  excels  his  teacher.  The  piquant, 
pointed  and  pithy  satire  of  his  character-painting  is  not 
surpassed  even  by  Thackeray.  Of  George  II  he  writes: 
"His  heart  always  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  neutrality 
between  hardness  and  tenderness."  Of  Pulteney:  "He  was 
fixed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  hospital  of  incurables; 
and  his  retreat  to  popularity  was  cut  off,  for  the  confidence 
of  the  public  when  once  great  and  once  lost  is  never  to  be 
regained."  Of  the  Duke  of  Bedford:  '"He  had  rather  more 
than  a  common  share  of  common  sense,  but  with  a  head 
so  wrong  turned,  and  so  invincibly  obstinate,  that  the  share 
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of  parts  which  he  had  was  of  little  use  to  him  and  very 
troublesome  to  others.  In  short,  he  was  a  duke  of  a  respect- 
able family,  and  with  a  great  Estate." 

Even  when  recounting  trifles,  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
diction  is  flowing  and  periodic;  it  never  approaches  the 
heaviness  that  Lord  Chesterfield's  sometimes  assumes.  A 
certain  refinement  of  expression  and  an  easy  grace  of  action 
in  her  writings  are  always  to  be  found.  It  is  the  character- 
istic of  her  nation,  strengthened  in  this  case  by  her 
determined  intention  to  please  her  daughter.  "In  a  word 
after  six  hours  spent  in  conversations,  very  agreeable 
though  very  serious,  I  parted  from  him  and  came  hither, 
where  I  find  all  the  triumph  of  the  month  of  May;  the 
nightingale,  cuckoo  and  the  linnet  have  begun  the  spring. 
I  walked  out  here  all  the  evening  all  alone;  I  have  had  my 
melancholy  thoughts  about  me,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  them."  For  the  sake  of  her  daughter  she  exerts  her 
lively  and  versatile  imagination  in  each  letter  and  embel- 
lishes her  gossip  with  the  brightest  wit. 

Her  sketch  of  Madame  de  Thianges,  who  was  a  professed 
gourmande,  is  in  her  happiest  manner:  "M.  de  Grignan  is 
right  in  telling  you  that  Madame  de  Thianges  has  given  up 
her  rouge,  and  wears  high  dresses.  Under  this  disguise 
it  is  difficult  to  know  her  again.  She  is  often  now  with 
Madame  de  Longueville  dans  le  bel  air  de  la  devotion;  but 
she  is  still  very  good  company  and  by  no  means  an  anchoret. 
I  was  sitting  next  her  the  other  day  at  dinner,  when,  a 
servant  brought  her  a  large  glass  of  vin  de  liqueur.  She 
turned  to  me  and  said,  'Madame,  this  fellow  does  not  know 
that  I  am  devote.  This  made  us  laugh.  She  speaks  very 
naturally  of  her  intentions  and  her  change.  She  is  on  her 
guard  in  what  she  says  of  her  neighbor;  and  when  anything 
escapes  her,  she  stops  short  and  utters  a  cry,  detesting  the 
bad  habit.  I  find  her  more  agreeable  than  before.  .  .  . 
There  are  bets  that  the  Princess  d'Harcourt  will  not  be 
devote  a  year  hence,  at  this  hour  that  she  is  Dame  du  Palais, 
and  will  take  again  to  rouge;  for  this  rouge,  it  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets:  all  Christianity  turns  on  rouge." 

29 
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The  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  writes  his  letters  in  an 
instructive  mood  and  his  excessive  emphasis  becomes  at 
times  burdensome  to  the  reader.  Although  representative 
of  a  style  which  is  usually  dignified,  correct  and  chaste, 
there  is,  however,  something  tiring  in  it  all.  The  French- 
man has  caught  the  spirit  of  letter-writing  far  better  than 
ourselves.  And  thus  it  is  with  Madame  de  Sevig^e.  The 
main  sources  of  the  popularity  of  the  letters  of  both  have 
been,  perhaps,  the  anecdotes,  the  historical  sketches,  the 
traits  of  character  and  manners,  and  fine  reflections  that 
abound  in  them ;  but  the  distinctive  charm  of  her  letters  lies 
in  her  art  of  pleasing  without  intending  to  do  so— of  inter- 
spersing the  simplest  domestic  details  with  sparkling  turns 
and  fancies — a  perfection  to  which  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
never  able  to  attain.  The  glimpse  she  gives  us  of  the  life 
of  her  time  is  fascinating  because  of  its  perfect  truth  and 
naturalness,  and  in  this  lies  a  great  part  of  her  charm.  If 
she  had  been  writing  for  posterity,  posterity  would  not 
have  read  her  letters. 

Bums  Henry. 
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A   PAIR   OF   GEESE. 

44 


A  H,  you  rascal, — va! 


Thus  cried  the  market  people  as  Gascon,  hutnil- 
iafted  and  crestfallen,  left  the  square  of  Muscatel. 

The  market  people  did  not  understand. 

'Twas  only  because  Gascon  happened  to  be  slow.  When 
one  is  slow,  and  does  not  keep  both  eyes  wide  open, 
embarrassments  are  likely  to  ensue.  To  Gascon's  sluggish- 
ness was  added  pride.  This  pride  of  his,  when  baited  by 
indifference  to  conventionality,  was  as  a  snare,  inticing  him 
into  all  sorts  of  compromises. 

This  is  the  little  tale  of  one  of  them: 

One  day  in  April,  Gascon  was  on  his  way  to  market.  He 
did  not  mind  the  dust-clouds  which  had  been  collected  by 
an  earlier  procession  of  hay-ricks,  wagons,  jaunting-carts. 
He  did  not  even  glance  up  when  the  light  traps  rattled  by 
behind  some  turkey-necked  gray  mare.  Gascon  had  an 
idea!  To-day,  to-day  he  would  win  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fair  goose  girl.  Yes,  he  must  really  put  it  off  no  longer. 
The  path  was  clear  to  a  delightful  intrigue,  which  if  rightly 
followed  could  not  fail  to  savor  of  adventure  and  romance. 

He  reached  the  square  and  paced  abstractedly  the  aisles 
of  vegetable  booths,  inhaling  the  refreshing  fragrance  of  the 
garlic  and  the  curly  lettuces  and  the  red  beets;  for  it  was 
the  season  of  such  garden  produce.  The  general  babel  of 
the  place  did  not  disturb  Gascon  at  all.  For  what  had  he 
to  do  with  the  disputes  of  housewives,  or  the  eternal  bar- 
gaining of  the  intrepid  venders? 

And  now  he  has  approached  the  poultry  quarter.  There 
is  an  alley  here  all  lined  with  coops  and  baskets  out  of  which 
the  inquiring  heads  and  necks  of  geese  and  chanticleers  pro- 
trude. The  atmosphere  has  that  suggestive  barnyard  odor 
that  always  brings  back  dreams  of  dairymaids  and  calves — 
and  chickens  scratching  underneath  the  pippin  tree. 

And  now  Gascon  has  stopped  before  the  stall  where  sat 
the  lovely  goose  girl  in  her  green  sunbonnet  and  her  gown 
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of  calico.  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  this 
tanned  child  of  Provence,  carelessly  browning  her  bare  feet 
in  the  warm  sunshine,  her  knees  clasped  in  her  plump  umber 
hands.  She  had  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  which  quite 
took  Gascon's  heart  bv  storm. 

Here  was  the  lady  of  his  dreams! 

And  yet  he  did  not  dare  to  breathe  a  word  of  his  ambition 
.for  fear  that  someone  should  find  out  his  secret.  But  now 
he  knew  a  plan  whereby  he  might  ensnare  that  little  heart 
that  beat  behind  the  figured  calico. 

"These  are  fine  geese,  these." 

"Are  they  not?" 

"They  are  as  fat  as  pigs,  these  geese.  What  yellow  bills 
they  have,  what  round  eyes,  and  what  brown  feet!  They 
are  as  brown  as — " 

The  girl  tucked  in  her  feet  beneath  her  skirt,  and  asked: 

"Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  geese  have  eyelids  at  the 
bottom  of  their  eyes?" 

Gascon  felt  this  rebuke  more  keenly  than  you  or  I  would 
have  done. 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  this  goose  here?"  he  asked. 

"Five  sous  a  pound." 

"Five  sous  a  pound  f^ 

Gascon  examined  the  fowl  thoroughly,  and  not  being 
able  to  discover  what  was  the  matter  with  it,  paid  down 
his  money,  lingered  aimlessly,  then  walked  away. 

Fancy  a  lumbering  figure  in  a  starched  blouse,  full  panta- 
loons, (buff  was  the  proper  color  for  a  man  of  twenty)  and 
clumsy  shoes.  He  carries  underneath  one  arm  the  sprawl- 
ing gander,  its  long  umbrella  feet  trailing  helplessly.  Ah, 
what  a  gander!  One  could  almost  anticipate  the  savor  of 
the  toasted  flesh,  the  curdled  gravy,  and  the  charred  skin. 

The  road  that  Gascon  took  wound  in  and  out  among  hills 
redolent  of  rosemary  and  clover,  and  valleys  full  of  pepper- 
mint and  sheep.  He  had  accomplished  almost  a  league 
when  he  espied  a  fine  fellow  approaching  him  with  a  long 
swinging  stride  unlike  the  hobble  of  the  laboreur.     Gascon 
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immediately  recognized  the  stranger  as  his  rival.  Yes,  he 
had  seen  this  person  often  of  a  market  day  leaning  con- 
fidentially upon  the  goose  girl's  stall,  chatting  and  laughing 
in  a  manner  seasoned  with  familiarity. 

Gascon  felt  that  he  was  going  to  be  humiliated  should 
this  rascal  see  him  bearing  home  a  goose.  Accordingly 
he  tried  to  stuff  the  protestant  into  the  chamber  of  his 
blouse. 

"Ah,  ha,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  coming  toward  him. 

Gascon  was  blushing,  and  the  hot  sweat  oozing  from  his 
temples  flooded  his  red  face. 

His  rival,  then,  had  guessed  the  secret.  Perhaps  he 
would  waylay  him  now  and  rob  him  of  the  goose. 

Gascon  turned  and  ran  back  toward  the  market. 

"Hola!  Hola!" 

This,  indeed  appeared  suspicious  to  the  stranger.  So 
he  pursued  the  fugitive,  thinking  that  a  theft  had  been 
committed. 

They  came,  Gascon  and  the  stranger,  simultaneously 
before  the  market-place.  The  squawking  of  the  gander 
attracted  everyone's  attention.  'Hie  women  left  their 
stands.  Purchasers  ceased  bargaining,  and  forgetting 
everything,  eagerly  ran  to  the  scene  of  the  disorder. 

A  noisy  crowd  encircled  Gascon,  who  with  many  a  gesture 
was  trying  to  explain. 

"I  payed  five  sous  a  pound  for  it;  five  sous  a  pound." 

"Yes,  but  to  whom?" 

''Heinr 

What  could  he  say?  He  did  not  even  know  the  vender's 
name,  and  if  he  had,  it  would  have  stuck  right  in  his  throat 
.  .  .  The  stranger,  calm  even  at  the  crisis,  was  talking 
to  a  gendarme  who  had  come  to  question  him. 

"You  met  this  fellow  on  the  road?" 

"It  w^as  a  funny  thing  the  way  he  tried  to  hide  the 
goose — ^and  then,  he  turned  and  ran  so  fast  that  even  I 
could  hardly  follow.  O,  I  see  very  well,  he  has  stolen  a 
goose." 
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"Yes,  yes,"  the  people  cried,  "it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
he  has  stolen  this  fine  goose.     Let  us  find  out  the  owner.*' 

The  crowd  went  tumbling  through  the  lanes,  upsetting 
apples,  eggs,  and  everything,  till  finally  they  reached  the 
goose  girl's  stall.     Gascon  is  now  in  tears. 

This  goose,  does  it  belong  to  you?" 
'Why,  no.      It  is  the  one  I  sold  this  morning  to  that 
fellow  there." 

"Come,  now!  If  you  had  bought  the  goose,"  the 
stranger  asked,  "why  did  you  turn  and  run?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  goose  girl  said,  "for  I  can  see  that  you 
are  out  of  breath." 

"He's  out  of  breath,"  the  people  echoed,  "let  him  tell 
us  why  he  ran  away." 

The  girl  climbs  to  a  chair  where  she  may  see  and  hear. 

"I  did  not  want  to  have  you  know  that — I  had — tried  to 
get  acquainted  with  the — market  girl,"  sobbed  Gascon,  all 
dejected. 

"What,  you  churl!  Would  you  then  intrigue  with  my 
wife?     You  are  a  great  rogue, — val'' 

Gascon,  from  head  to  foot  as  dusty  as  a  bee,  made  a  sad 
picture  with  his  twitching  face,  his  soiled  blouse,  and  his 
sticky  pantaloons.  He  wondered  if  the  goose  g^rl  pitied 
him. 

A  thunder-clap  of  laughter! 

Some  look  up  at  the  pretty  market  girl;  some  at  Gascon. 
All  shake  their  heads  as  if  to  say:  "We  know  how  such 
things  go." 

Then  Gascon,  in  an  agony  of  shame,  went  home  carrying 
the  goose  beneath  his  arm, — the  goose  who  stretched  its 
neck  and  looked  into  his  face — ^and  hissed  .  .  .  The 
little  goose  girl  blushed;  the  people  laughing,  stood  in 
groups,  and  pointed  at  Gascon  as  they  kept  saying  some- 
thing that  has  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb: 

"Ah,  you  rascal, — vaT 

Paul  T.  Gilbert. 
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"THE  ADMIRATION  CO.,  LTD." 

I  SAT  in  the  club  window,  a  newspaper  in  my  hand.  I  was 
feeling  blue.  That  morning  three  of  my  most  promis- 
ing articles  had  been  returned  with  the  regular  meaningless 
formula,  "We  regret  that  we  do  not  find  it  convenient," 
etc. 

1  was  not  reading  the  paper,  but  an  advertisement  caught 
my  eye.     In  a  minute,  I  was  reading  with  interest. 

"Admiration  for  Sale. 

Strictly  confidential.  Absolutely  no  flattery.  Call  at 
our  rooms,  175  W.  21st  St.  and  be  convinced." 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  the  idol  of  an  admiring  family, 
and  never  appreciated  admiration  at  its  true  worth.  Now, 
no  one  in  particular  seemed  to  admire  me.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  ascertain  the  real  market  value  of  admiration. 
I  needed  heartening  up,  and — I  crammed  the  paper  into  my 
pocket,  glanced  around  guiltily,  and  left  the  club. 

"Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  place.  Glad  to  see  you,  sir.  Walk 
in.  What  does  all  this  mean?  Just  what  it  says.  Our 
prices?     One  dollar  for  every  fifteen  minutes." 

"Isn't  that  rather  expensive?"  I  remarked,  interrupting 
his  incessant  flow  of  language. 

"Not  a  bit,  sir.  It's  hard  work  for  our  men.  Try  it,  sir? 
One  of  our  best  admirers  is  disengaged." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  will  try  it— for  fifteen  minutes." 

I  was  ushered  into  a  small  parlor.  A  suave,  well-dressed 
man  rose  to  meet  me.  There  were  pipes  and  cigars  on  the 
table,  and  a  side-board  with  decanters  on  it  in  the  comer. 

"I  am  Mr.  Preach,"  he  said,  handing  me  a  card,  "  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  your  name." 

"Mr.  Connors,"  I  replied.     "I'm  glad  to  meet  you." 

The  full  absurdity  of  the  situation  flashed  on  me,  but  I 
could  not  retreat.     He  bowed,  and  we  sat  down. 

"To  carry  on  my  vocation,"  he  said  briskly,  "I  must 
know  a  little  about  your  business  and  pursuits.  I  have 
heard  your  name,  but  cannot  quite  place  you." 
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I  told  him  diffidently  that  I  was  a  writer— contributed 
to  magazines — had  a  few  articles  accepted  and  more 
rejected — was  not,  in  short,  an  admirable  success. 

"Mr.  Connors/'  he  interrupted,  "I  fear  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you.  In  spite  of  what  our  advertisement  says,  you  must 
see  that  it's  chiefly  the  failures  that  come  here, — men  need- 
ing, but  not  deserving  encouragement.  When  a  man  like 
you  comes  here,  he  finds  us  at  a  loss.  I'm  sorry  to  have 
made  you  waste  your  time." 

"I  should  like,"  I  said,  "to  stay  out  my  fifteen  minutes. 
This  is  a  most  extraordinary  business,  and  I  should  like  to 
talk  with  you." 

"You  are  not  a  reporter?"  he  asked. 

"No." 

"Have  a  cigar?"  he  said,  offering  me  one. 

We  each  took  one,  and  he  handed  me  a  match. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "about  those  articles  you  had  in 
Mung's?" 

"You  read  them?"  I  asked. 

"Yes." 

He  lighted  his  cigar  and  puffed  on  it  while  I  talked  about 
the  articles. 

"By  Jove,"  he  said,  "it's  a  relief  to  talk  to  an  intelligent 
being,  once  in  a  while.  You  ought  to  see  some  of  the 
people  I  get  in  here." 

"It  must  be  hard.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  stand  it. 
Did  you  see  that  article  of  mine  in  the  May  Meer's 
Monthly?" 

"I  thought  it  was  in  the  April  number,"  he  said.  "Where 
did  you  get  the  idea?" 

"Perfectly  original,  I  assure  you,"  and  I  told  him  how 
and  when  the  idea  came  to  me.  Then  we  discussed  some 
other  articles  I  had  had  published,  and  he  asked  me  what 
work  I  was  doing  now.  I  told  him,  and  waxed  eloquent 
about  it.  He  agreed  with  me  perfect4y,  and  told  me  that  I 
had  improved  greatly  in  style  since  he  first  came  across  one 
of  my  articles.  This  led  to  my  telling  him  of  my  gradual 
but  steady  development.     I  spoke  well, — never  better.    It 
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must  have  been  a  treat  to  him  after  all  the  idiots  he  had  to 
listen  to.  There  were  few  of  my  articles  he  hadn't  seen, 
and  those  I  promised  to  send  to  him.  Finally  I  rose  to  go. 
I  looked  down  and  found  the  still  unsmoked  dgar  betwieen 
my  fingers.     He  also  rose. 

"This  has  been  a  treat,"  he  said.  "By  Jove,  I've  let  my 
cigar  go  out.  I'm  very  glad  to  have  met  you.  Gome 
again." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  I  answered.  "It  must  be  a  relief 
to  you  tc  meet  a  man  of  intelligence  occasionally." 

"It  is,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand;  "good-bye.  Eight 
dollars,  please!" 

Roy  M.  Mason. 


■♦•♦■ 


A  FORGOTTEN  GROTTO 

The  loves  of  gods  of  other  days 

Still  gleam  moss-covered  on  thy  walls. 

The  fountain  that  still  laughing  plays 
Spatters  thy  marble  as  it  falls 

In  rainbows  through  the  golden  haze. 

And  yet — was  that  the  whispering  breeze? 

I  seemed  to  hear  the  dryads  laugh, 
The  sound  of  clicking  hoofs  as  flees 

The  satyr  followed  close  by  half 
A  swarm  of  wanton,  pillaged  bees. 

The  sunlight  dies,  the  zephyrs  fan 

The  hillsides  with  the  breath  of  wine; 

And  fresh  as  when  the  gods  began 

Come  wood-notes  wierd  and  half  divine. 

The  gayly  calling  pipes  of  Pan. 

W.  S.  Hastings. 
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NOTABILA. 

The  victories  for  Yale  in  the  Relay  Races  at  Philadelphia 
are  a  subject  for  congratulation  to  the  entire  University, 
not  only  as  balm  for  past  defeats,  but  also  as  a  possible 
forerunner  of  greater  honors  in  the  Dual  Meet  and  the  Inter- 
colleg^ates.  The  work  of  our  representatives  was  magnifi- 
cent, and  too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  them, 

Yale  is  entering,  this  Spring,  upon  a  series  of  contests  on 
field  and  water  that  mean  much  to  her  good  name  in 
athletics.  A  disastrous  autumn  campaign  must  be  crflset 
by  victories  in  the  Spring  ...  Of  our  teams  we  have 
reason  for  much  hope.  But  the  college  must  support  them 
with  an  earnestness  unknown  in  the  last  few  years.  We 
need  more  of  that  pristine  enthusiasm  which  has  forced 
Yale  through  to  so  many  victories  in  the  past.  Let  the 
various  representatives  of  the  University  and  the  under- 
graduate body  once  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that  we 
must  win,  instilling  into  their  minds  some  of  the  determina- 
tion and  fierceness  that  accompany  such  an  idea,  and  the 
result  of  the  various  contests  can,  we  think,  be  awaited  with 
considerable  confidence  by  all  friends  of  Yale. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Not  to  be  confused  with  the  above  healthful  enthusiasm 
is  the  false  patriotism  that  has  become  somewhat  prevalent 
at  the  Field  of  late,  and  which  prompts  the  spectators  to 
make  unnecessary  disturbances  at  any  unfavorable  and  close 
decisions  of  the  umpire,  as  well  as  sometimes  even  to  jeer 
the  opposing  teams.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  courtesy 
always  due  a  strange  team;  and  this  is  esi>ecially  true  when 
this  team  comes  from  a  smaller  college.  The  habit  has  not 
as  yet  grown  to  any  remarkable  proportions;  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  be  stopped  before  it  does  so. 

^F  ^  ^  ^F 

The  Lit.  office  will  be  open  Monday  evening^  at  7  o'clock 
for  the  return  and  criticism  of  rejected  articles. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

THE  LAND  OF  SLEEP. 

I  told  him  stories  of  the  Land  of  Sleep, 

Of  haunted  castle  and  enchanted  maid, 

And  Fairy  Prince  right  gallantly  arrayed, 

Who  came  to  rouse  the  maiden  slumbering  deep. 

And  how  hj  started  out  full  merrily, 
A  summer  day  when  breezes  lightly  waft; 
All  winged  with  cloth  of  gold,  his  fairy  craft 
Slipping  so  softly  o'er  the  crested  sea. 

But  ere  the  youth  had  crossed  the  brimming  deep 
I  saw  the  curly-headed  boy  long  since 
Had  far  outstripped  my  vaunted  Fairy  Prince, 
Fast  anchored  by  the  dreamy  Land  of  Sleep. 

W,  S.  Johnson. 

We  stood  within  the  monastery  walls.  Father  Honorius 

and  I.    We  had  been  friends  long  ago,  before  he  joined  the 

silent  monks.      Once  each  year  I  came  to 

A  MONK.  see  him,  to  sit  with  him  in  the  garden  till 

the  vesper  sounded,  to  go  with  him  to 
the  vesper  service  and  then  to  go  back  to  my  life,  the  life  in 
the  world  he  had  given  up.  But  to-day  a  great  feeling  of 
anger  passed  over  me  that  he  should  sacrifice  his  life  behind 
these  bare  walls,  never  even  speaking,  except  of  his  religion. 
I  turned  upon  him  harshly. 

"How  could  you  ever  have  seen  any  good  or  happiness  in 
this  terrible  quiet,  in  hiding  from  the  world?" 

He  rose  without  speaking,  and  I  followed  him  as  he  led  the 
way  to  the  tower  with  the  cross  above  it.  When  we  had 
reached  the  top  he  pointed  toward  the  west.  The  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  hills.  The  soft,  filmy  clouds  grew  richer  and 
deeper  near  the  horizon  till  they  reflected  their  coloring  on  the 
trees  below.  On  the  great  oaks  the  leaves,  all  brown  and 
dry,  still  clung  and  rustled  in  the  wind.  As  the  light  faded, 
the  vesper  sounded  from  the  belfry.  Turning,  he  bent  before 
the  cross  above  us,  and  we  went  down  to  the  chapel. 
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In  the  dim  light  of  the  swinging  cresset  the  monks  chanted 
faultlessly,  solemnly.  After  the  last  notes  had  died  away  and 
the  dark  procession  had  filed  slowly  out,  Father  Honorius 
knelt  before  the  crucifix  behind  the  altar.  There  in  the  quiet 
of  the  chapel  under  the  light  of  the  smoking  cresset,  I  watched 
him  from  the  deep  shadow  at  the  end  of  the  nave. 

4c  4c  3(c  4c  4c  ♦ 

As  we  parted  at  the  wall,  silently  he  pointed  toward  the 
west  and  to  the  chapel. 

A  moment  later  as  I  passed  through  the  town  the  voices  of 
the  people  sounded  harsh  and  strident,  all^the  sordidness  of 
their  life  rose  up  before  me  and  involuntarily  I  looked  back 
toward  the  monastery.  The  last  faint  glow  of  twilight  rested 
on  the  tower  and  its  cross,  on  the  massive  stone-work  that 
would  stand  for  ages,  on  Father  Honorius  as  he  walked 
slowly  back  from  the  wall,  and  I  felt  that  he  had  chosen  well. 

Stanley  Resor. 

^There  were  two  of  them,  one  large,  the  other  small, 


and  they  were  patrolling  the  electric  light  on  the  comer. 

"Will  you  never  learn  not  to  chase  June 
AS  REGARDS  bugs!"  cxclaimed  the  large  bat  in  disgust 
THE  SEEING  "How  many  will  you  have  to  catch  before 
OF  OWLS.  y^^  discover  that  they  are  not  fit  to  eat? 

There  is  no  tender  part,  and  they  are  as 
fishy  as  the  deep  sea." 

"I  didn't  for  a  minute  think  it  was  a  June  bug,"  said  the 
small  bat,  indignantly.  "How  could  I  tell?  It  came  up  behind 
my  back,  and  I  thought  from  the  noise  and  speed  of  it  that  it 
was  at  least  a  wall-eyed  sphinx." 

"If  you  thought  that  was  a  wall-eyed  sphinx,  you  would 
think  a  real  wall-eyed  sphinx  was  a  rocket,"  said  the  large  bat, 
crossly.  "Look  now,  here  comes  a  small  white  moth;  better 
drop  that  horny  curiosity  of  yours  and  get  it."  The  small  bat 
started  out  sullenly  on  the  trail  of  the  little  white  moth,  who 
had  bent  all  his  faculties  on  getting  to  the  light,  as  if  it  were 
his  only  hope  of  paradise,  and  had  accommodations  for  a  limited 
number. 

"It  will  take  me  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  get  the  feathers  out 
of  my  mouth,"  he  grumbled,  and  then  stopped  short  in  amaze- 
ment, for  his  companion  suddenly  wheeled  alongside. 
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"Take  care!"  he  cried.  "Watch  this,  that's  coining  up  the 
road!"  Another  bat,  apparently  from  the  next  light,  was  fly- 
ing as  if  death  were  after  him,  and  so  excited  that  he  collided 
squarely  with  a  beetle,  who  was  also  in  considerable  haste, 
and  knocked  him  senseless  to  the  ground.  When  he  reached 
the  corner  light,  he  began  circling  around  it  at  a  terrific  and 
quite  unnecessary  speed,  at  times  barely  missing  adjacent  trees 
and  fences,  and  even  the  electric  light  pole  itself.  The  large  bat 
looked  on  for  a  moment  in  disgust,  and  then  interfered*. 

"My  friend  1"  said  he;  "one  moment:  this  can't  go  on,  you 
know.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  your  light, — I  presume  you 
have  made  a  mistake  through  confusion;  in  the  second  place, 
you  are  imperilling  public  safety,  and  making  me  quite  dizzy. 
Have  you  heard  bad  news,  or  did  you  eat  something  scratchy?" 

"Oh  horror!  Oh  horror!  I  have  seen  it,  I  have  seen  it!" 
replied  the  stranger,  chattering  his  teeth. 

'So  I  judge,"  said  the  large  bat, — "what  was  it?" 
It  was  very  huge,  all  wings,  and  it  came  for  me.     I  was 
flying  for  my  life.     Where  am  I,  and  why  am  I  here?" 

"That  is  what  I  am  trying  patiently  to  find  out,"  said  the 
large  bat,  but  before  he  finished  speaking,  the  stranger  was  off 
again,  flying  upwards,  and  one  could  hear  him  chatter  his 
teeth  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight. 

"Mercy  on  us!  What  is  wrong?"  said  the  small  bat,  shiver- 
ing.    "Is  it  coming  here?" 

"Nothing  is  wrong,"  said  the  large  bat,  "and  it  is  not 
coming  here.  I  gather  from  our  friend's  imperfect  remarks 
that  he  was  looking  for  a  moth  in  the  trees  and  disturbed  an 
owl,  instead.  Now  he  has  started  for  the  moon,  and  is  flying 
rapidly  in  the  evident  hope  of  getting  there  before  daylight." 

"Will  it  take  him  so  long  as  that?"  asked  the  small  bat,  who 
was  young,  and  had  no  definite  ideas  about  the  moon. 

"Even  longer,"  replied  the  large  bat.  "This  night  will  not 
have  been  without  profit  to  you,  however,  if  you  take  it  as  a 
lesson  never  to  see  owls!"  Here  the  conversation  ended 
abruptly,  as  attention  was  demanded  by  a  brown  moth  who 
mistrusted  his  flying  abilities,  and  was  walking  up  the  pole. 

Ray  Morris, 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Courant  Board 

On  April  12,  met  and  organized  for  the  ensuing  year,  as 
follows:  Chairman,  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  '99 S.;  Exlitors,  Her- 
man Armour  Webster,  1900  S.;  Samuel  Granger  Camp,  1900; 
Pliny  Harold  Hayes,  1900;  Business  Manager,  Sidney  Butler 
Dean,  1900. 

The  Kent  Club 
On  April  12,  defeated  the  Yale  Union  in  their  first  joint  debate. 

The  University  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs 

On  April  14,  gave  their  annual  New  York  concert  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

The  Freshman  English  Prizes 

On  April  14,  were  announced  as  follows:  The  McLaughlin 
Memorial  Prize  to  Mason  Trowbridge  first,  and  D.  L.  James 
second.  The  Winston  Trowbridge  Townsend  Prizes  were 
awarded  to  W.  L.  Chamberlain,  R.  H.  Cory,  and  I.  G.  Phillips. 

The  Final  Trials  for  the  Harvard  Debate 

Were  held  on  April  16.  The  following  speakers  were  chosen: 
J.  K.  Clark,  '99;  E.  B.  Boise,  '99;  J.  M.  Hopkins,  1900; 
Mason  Trowbridge,  1902;  F.  A.  Lord,  L.S.,  and  W.  D.  Make- 
peace, L.S.    The  Thacher  Prize  was  awarded  to  J.  KL  Clark, 

'99- 

The  Sophomore  Class 

On  April  17th,  elected  Ray  Morris,  1901,  Sophomore  Fence 
Orator. 

The  Freshman  Class 

On  April  1 8th,  elected  Mason  Trowbridge,  1902,  Freshman 
Fence  Orator. 
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The  First  Annual  Chess  Match 

Between  representatives  of  the  English  and  American  Univer- 
sities was  held  on  April  22d,  and  was  won  by  the  former. 

The  Inter-class  Games 

On  April  23d,  were  held  at  the  Field  and  were  won  by  the 
Class  of  1900. 

The  University  Musical  Clubs 

On  April  26th,  met  and  organized  for  the  ensuing  year,  as 
follows:  Manager,  Frank  Dexter  Cheney,  1900;  Assistant 
Manager,  Leonard  Moorhead  Thomas,  1901.  The  Glee  Qub 
elected  A.  J.  Baker,  1900,  President,  and  R.  H.  Schneeloch, 
M.S.,  Secretary. 

The  Emily  Sanford  Professorship  of  English  Literature 
On  April  26th,  was  given  to  Charlton  M.  Lewis,  '86. 

The  Yale  German  Club 

On  May  7th,  was  formally  organized  with  Maurice  Gould, 
1900,  President;  J.  M.  Hopkins,  1900,  Vice-President,  and  T. 
M.  Swan,  1900,  Secretary. 

The  Yale  Union 

On  May  7th,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
A.  D.  Leavitt,  1900,  President;  R.  H.  Edwards,  1901,  Vice- 
President;  P.  C.  Walcott,  1900,  Secretary;  R.  O.  Welles,  1901, 
Treasurer. 

The  Baseball  Scores  were  as  follows 


Yale    3; 

New  York  League  7. 

Yale    9; 

;   Wesleyan  3. 

Yale  18 

;   Lehigh  4. 

Yale  13, 

;   Williams  i. 

Yale  12 

;   Amherst  0. 

Yale    6, 

;   Holy  Cross  7. 

Yale  23; 

;   Brown  6. 

Yale    7, 

;   Lafayette  6. 

Yale  13 

;   Dartmouth  6. 
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CONCERNING  THINGS  LITERARY. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  quality  of  American  Univer- 
sities is  their  conservatism.  In  England  and  the  older  countries 
the  colleges,  since  their  foundation  the  centers  of  advanced 
ideas,  have  initiated  and  given  the  first  impulse  to  almost  all 
the  great  movements  that  have  revolutionized  modem  thought. 
But  here,  in  America,  the  conditions  are  reversed  and  the 
colleges  stand  as  the  most  cautious  and  conservative  of  institu- 
tions. In  many  respects  this  attitude,  with  its  hostility  to 
innovation,  proves  no  bad  thing.  But  its  value  is  limited  and 
in  certain  lines  its  effect  appears  altogether  unfortunate. 

In  the  case  of  undergraduate  literature  the  evil  results  of 
conservatism  are  most  marked.  A  strong  tendency  exists  to 
hark  back  to  the  standards  of  a  former  time  and  disregard 
utterly  the  influences  of  the  day.  While  the  prose  writers 
find  it  impossible  to  emancipate  themselves  from  a  certain,  old- 
fashioned  sentimentality,  the  poets  cannot  be  induced  to  wander 
far  from  the  Banks  of  Bonnie  Doone  or  the  fumes  that  exhale 
from  old  Omar's  cup.  Few  of  them  manifest  those  true 
modern  characteristics — mysticism,  subjectivity,  preciosit)'. 
But  this  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  students 
themselves,  who  hamper  and  discourage  even  the  appreciation 
of  such  qualities.  Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine — excuse  the 
egotism — an  editor  of  a  college  publication  and  one  who  repre- 
sents the  average  undergraduate  sentiments,  said  to  me:  "I 
never  read  your  articles  any  more,  because  you  write  about 
men  I  have  never  heard  of.  Now  who,  for  instance,  is  Walter 
Pater?"  He  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a  man  who  has  a 
real  grievance — no  more  could  be  said. 

While  the  college  as  a  whole,  rather  than  the  writers,  is 
responsible  for  certain  phases  of  this  literary  conservatism, 
there  are  two  far  greater  faults  for  which  the  writers  themselves 
must  answer — the  lack  of  sincerity  and  the  lack  of  individuality. 
The  average  college  essay  fairly  appals  by  its  coldness  and 
objectivity.  To  be  modern  and  alive,  such  a  work  should 
reveal  as  much  of  the  writer  as  of  the  subject  to  be  considered. 
But  this  personal  note  is  too  often  absent  from  college  litcra- 
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ture  and  with  it  the  delightful  self-revelation  and  self-analysis 
that  give  their  subtle  charm  to  the  work  of  Stephane  Mallarme, 
Poe,  Beaudelaire,  Pater,  Verlaine  and  a  host  of  others.  If  the 
undergraduate  writer,  poised  serenely  on  a  pinnacle  of  self- 
confidence,  would  view  life  through  a  haze  of  self-conscious- 
ness, he  might,  perhaps,  be  ridiculed,  but  nevertheless  his  work 
would  appear  more  spontaneous,  picturesque  and  fantastic, — 
in  one  word,  more  modem. 

In  these  days  the  commonplace  is  the  one  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  forgiveness.  With  this  in  mind  and  with  all  serious- 
ness, we  give  solemn  utterance  to  the  wish  that  undergraduate 
literature  in  our  colleges  might  more  often  and  more  justly 
than  at  present  be  stigmatized  as  "decadent,"  "symbolic,"  and 
even  "queer." 

Pastor  Naudie's  Young  Wife,    By  Edouard  Rod.    Translated 
by  Bradley  Oilman.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  translation  of  M.  Rod's  latest  novel,  "Le  Menage  du 
Pasteur  Naudie,"  is  particularly  timely,  as  it  gives  to  many  who 
previously  had  no  acquaintance  with  his  work  the  opportunity 
to  form  an  opinion  of  him  as  a  literary  artist,  while  the  impres- 
sion of  him  as  a  lecturer  remains  still  fresh  in  the  mind.  Yet 
this  book  presents  no  new  aspect  of  the  man,  but  rather  an 
expression  in  another  field  of  the  same  personality.  M.  Rod 
the  novelist  is  M.  Rod  the  critic,  serious,  analytic,  phil- 
osophical, without  a  touch  of  wit  or  poetry,  but  with  a  keen 
insight  into  character  and  a  nervous  grasp  of  the  trend  of 
modem  thought. 

From  the  author  of  "A  propos  de  TAssomoir"  we  naturally 
expect  work  strongly  influenced  by  the  vigorous  personality  of 
M.  Zola.  And  we  are  not  deceived.  The  "human  document" 
has  more  attraction  for  M.  Rod  than  the  stirring  incident  of 
the  romantic  novel.  Yet  he  is  no  servile  follower  of  the  great 
realist,  but  has  a  strong  individuality  of  his  own,  keeping  him 
out  of  the  more  miry  paths  of  realism  and  surrounding  him 
with  a  healthier  atmosphere  of  thought.  So  that  although,  like 
Zola,  he  takes  a  pessimist's  view  of  life,  yet  his  pessimism,  con- 
demning only  the  conditions  and  institutions  of  modem  society 
and  preserving  nevertheless  a  firm  faith  in  the  fundamental 
goodness  of  humanity,  is  of  a  higher  type  than  his  master's, 
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In  the  construction  of  his  stories  the  critical  side  of  M.  Rod 
is  again  dominant.    A  plot  for  its  own  sake  has  no  value  for 
him,  and  his  novels  never  charm  by  that  tantalizing  quality  of 
unexpectedness  which  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  intrigue  until  the  last  page  is  turned.    Their 
conclusions  appear  inevitable  from  the  very  beginning.     They 
possess  the  rigidity  of  problems  in  geometry,  the  propositions 
with  all  attendant  conditions  being  stated  beforehand,  and  but 
one  solution  possible  to  each  one  of  them.     Yet  it  is  in  the 
luminous  and  incisive  working  out  of  these  very  solutions  that 
M.  Rod's  art  consists.    "Pastor  Naudie's  Young  Wife"  sketches 
the  conservative  and  narrow  society  of  the  two  Huguenot 
strongholds  of  France,  La  Rochelle  and  Montauban.     Into  this 
comfortable  community,  "as  sure  of  eternity  as  its  rents,"  are 
introduced  an  impressionable  young  girl  educated  in  England, 
and  a  young  man,  a  disciple  of  Renan  and  a  student  of  modem 
science.    That  the  two  should  feel  themselves  at  war  with  their 
surroundings,  break  away  from  that  narrow  society  altogether, 
and,  united  at  length,  find  comfort  in  their  mutual  sympathy,  is 
as  inevitable  as  commonplace.     Such  is  the  bare  proposition 
and  its  conclusion.    Yet  the  author  by  his  strong  personality 
has  succeeded  in  giving  to  this  rather  time-worn  situation  a 
peculiar  novelty.    Though  the  incidents  appear  far  from  effec- 
tive in  themselves,  the  story  derives  a  fine  dramatic  force  from 
stress  and  clash  of  emotion.      The  struggle  of  heart  against 
heart  takes  the  place  of  brawl  and  duel,  and  the  conflict,  though 
less  stirring  perhaps,  becomes  more  subtle  from  the  character 
of  the  elements  brought  into  play.     The  scene  in  the  study 
between  the  Pastor  and  his  wife  stands  as  the  most  vivid  illus- 
tration of  this  analytic  manner  of  narration.    It  very  nearly 
reaches  perfection  in  its  clear  suggestiveness  and  reserve  power. 
But  M.  Rod  writes  not  always  so  felicitously.    He  appears  best 
when  he  forgets  his  logic  the  most  and  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  his  feelings.     Only  too  often  he  lapses  into 
long  theological  discussions  and  moral  reflections  which  lack 
even  the  excuse  of  originality.      In  France,  where  religious 
creeds  are  topics  of  great  importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  day, 
such  moralizing  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  of  fiction,  but 
here  in  America,  homilies  on  as  well-worn  subjects  as  the  con- 
flict between  Predestination  and  Free  Will  seem  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  novel. 
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M.  Rod  occupies  in  French  literature  a  position  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  in  England.  We  find  in 
him  the  same  lack  of  humbur,  the  same  gloomy  view  of  life, 
the  same  interest  in  the  problems  of  family  relations  and 
theology  that  reveal  themselves  in  the  work  of  the  famous 
authoress.  But  M.  Rod's  virtues  and  faults  are  as  yet  unfixed, 
while  Mrs.  Ward's  mannerisms  and  habits  of  thought  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  herself.  Mrs.  Ward's  best  book 
has  been  written,  while  M.  Rod's  increasing  power  leads  us  to 
believe  that  his  masterwork  is  yet  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Oilman's  translation  exhibits  no  obtrusive  faults.  It 
tends  to  be  too  literal  and  its  idioms  are  French  rather  than 
English,  yet  the  rendering  is  acceptable  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  pick  out  any  single  passage  of  glaringly  awkward 
construction.  Perhaps  Mr.  Oilman's  greatest  mistake  appears 
in  his  choice  of  a  title.  Pastor  Naudie's  young  wife  does  not 
occupy  the  principal  place  in  the  story,  but  the  interest  is 
focused  on  the  Pastor  and  his  children  and  they  stand  as  the 
true  subject  of  the  work. 


The  Weavers:  a  Drama  of  the  Forties.  By  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Mary  Morison.  London: 
William  Heinemann.     (Imported  by  R.  H.  Russell.) 

Gerhart  Hauptmann  is  chiefly  known  in  America  for  his 
symbolic  and  poetical  dramas,  "Die  Versunkene  Glocke"  and 
"Hannele."  But  these  plays  reveal  only  one  side  of  the  famous 
German  poet,  for  "The  Weavers"  and  "Fuhrmann  Henschel" 
cast  a  new  light  on  the  personality  of  this  versatile  genius. 
They  are  as  naturally  realistic  and  pessimistic  as  the  others  are 
romantic  and  picturesque.  Presenting  life  with  the  accuracy 
and  detail  of  a  photograph,  they  at  first  appear  as  the  result, 
not  of  artistic  effort,  but  of  non-selective  observation.  Yet  if 
each  little  incident  be  examined  into,  it  is  found  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  general  purpose  of  the  picture  and  to  be  con- 
sciously chosen  to  that  end.  "The  Weavers,"  it  is  true,  being 
Hauptmann's  first  essay  in  realism,  may  be  criticized  as  too 
much  like  life  in  certain  uneventful  aspects,  yet  there  could 
be  no  happier  blending  of  realism  and  true  dramatic  situations 
than  in  the  more  mature  "Fuhrmann  Henschel.' 
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On  opening  "The  Weavers/*  one  instinctively  feels  that  the 
writer  must  have  chosen  the  wrong  medium  in  which  to  pre- 
sent his  subject.  The  statement  of  the  poverty-stricken  con- 
dition of  the  Silesian  weavers  and  the  plea  for  their  relief  might 
more  suitably  be  presented  in  pamphlet  form.  But  aside  from 
the  socialistic  purpose  of  the  play  the  author  had  a  high  artistic 
aim  to  realize.  He  wished  to  present  a  drama  in  which  the 
community  of  poor  weavers  takes  the  place  of  the  conventional 
hero.  In  consequence  he  creates  no  preponderant  individ- 
uality, but  merely  illustrates  one  aspect  of  that  restless  down- 
trodden society  in  each  character.  They  are  Hauptmann's 
own  people,  for  his  grandfather  sat  at  the  loom ;  he  knows  their 
every  characteristic  and  his  heart  goes  out  to  them  in  their 
suffering.  I  know  of  no  other  portrayal  of  a  people  in  litera- 
ture that  gives  such  a  tremendous  idea  of  the  g^ndeur,  the 
weakness,  and  the  power  of  an  uneducated  mass  of  individuals. 
Notice  the  acute  grasp  of  salient  features  in  the  stage  directions 
of  Act  I: 

"Most  of  the  waiting  workpeople  have  the  air  of  stand- 
ing before  the  bar  of  justice,  in  torturing  expectation  of  a  deci- 
sion that  means  life  or  death  to  them.  They  are  marked  too 
by  the  anxious  timidity  characteristic  of  the  receiver  of  charity, 
who  has  suffered  many  humiliations,  and,  conscious  that  he  is 
barely  tolerated,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  self-effacement.  Add 
to  this  an  expression  on  every  face  that  tells  of  constant  fruit- 
less brooding.  There  is  a  general  resemblance  among  the  men. 
They  have  something  about  them  of  the  dwarf,  something  of 
the  schoolmaster  .  .  .  creatures  of  the  loom,  their  knees 
bent  with  much  sitting.  At  a  first  glance  the  women  show 
fewer  typical  traits.  They  look  over-driven,  worried,  reck- 
less, whereas  the  men  still  make  some  show  of  a  pitiful  self- 
respect;  and  their  clothes  are  ragged,  while  the  men's  are 
patched  and  mended." 

Such  are  the  poor  weavers  as  seen  by  Hauptmann,  men  and 
women  treated  as  little  better  than  brutes  by  their  employers; 
their  hearts  crushed  by  the  daily  round  of  mechanical  toil,  yet 
acquiescent  in  their  suffering  as  long  as  they  can  earn  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  But  the  limit  of  long-suffer- 
ing is  reached  at  last,  the  weavers  break  out  into  riot,  and  the 
play  ends  in  a  conflict  of  the  unarmed  mob  with  the  govern- 
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ment  troops.  The  death  of  Old  Hilse,  the  fatalist,  killed  by 
a  stray  bullet  as  he  sits  at  his  loom,  which  he  has  refused  to 
leave  to  join  the  outbreak,  forms  a  pathetic  climax  to  the  tale 
of  injustice  and  oppression.  The  subject  is  gloomy  enough, 
but  Hauptmanh  treats  it  with  a  sympathy  that  robs  it  of  many 
of  those  qualities  which  so  often  make  realism  objectionable. 
He  sometimes  displays  utter  ignorance  of  stage  technique  and 
indifference  to  dramatic  value,  yet  the  power  of  his  realism 
triumphing  over  all  difficulties  brings  one  face  to  face  with  the 
burning  problems  of  poverty  in  their  most  uncompromising 
aspects.  "The  Weavers"  cannot  be  treated  with  indifference; 
it  must  either  stir  up  the  feeling  of  hostility  or  that  of  sym- 
pathy. But  whatever  view  is  taken  as  to  its  socialistic  bear- 
ing, a  place  among  the  great  plays  of  the  day  cannot  be 
denied  its  literary  merits. 

Of  Miss  Morison's  translation  the  less  said  the  kinder.  The 
difficulty  of  discovering  an  equivalent  for  the  Silesian  dialect, 
which  differs  as  much  from  the  German  as  Scotch  from 
English,  is  indeed  great,  and  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  common 
idiom  of  our  own  lower  classes  a  happy  one.  Yet  Miss  Morison 
proves  quite  unequal  to  the  task  she  has  set  herself.  The  lan- 
guage of  her  weavers  is  spoken  by  no  people  or  class  of  people 
in  the  civilized  world.  Sometimes  they  use  worSs  that  could 
have  been  learnt  only  at  the  most  advanced  schools  and  at 
other  times  their  grammar  would  shock  a  bootblack.  Such 
Hibernian  expressions  as  "it's  the  truth  she's  tellin'  you"  and 
"says  I  to  myself"  sound  utterly  incongruous  on  the  lips  of 
Silesian  weavers. 

Ho,  5  John  Street.     By  Richard  Whiteing.     New  York:    The 
Century  Company. 

After  the  decidedly  gloomy  view  of  poverty  taken  by  Haupt- 
mann,  it  is  rather  a  relief  to  come  upon  a  book  that  treats  of 
the  same  subject  in  a  more  cheerful  vein.  Not  that  Mr.  White- 
ing does  not  find  much  to  deplore  and  much  to  inveigh  against 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  working  classes,  but  that  he  with 
his  quaint  philosophy  discovers  a  contented  spirit  and  a  happy 
mirthfulness  even  in  the  children  of  the  slums. 

Mr.  Whiteing's  purpose  is  to  present  in  striking  contrast 
the  selfishness  of  the  rich  on  the  one  hand  and  the  misery 
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of  the  poor  on  the  other.  He  wishes  to  emphasize  the  great 
division  between  the  so-called  "masses"  and  the  "classes";  he 
is  peculiarly  successful,  leaving  out  no  detail  that  might 
heighten  his  effect.  But  this  has  been  done  so  often  before  by 
would-be  reformers,  that  it  has  lost  the  merits  of  novelty.  The 
present  author,  however,  has  wisely  departed  from  the  example 
of  his  predecessors  by  suggesting  no  remedy,  and  by  content- 
ing himself  with  a  mere  statement  of  the  facts  that  have  come 
under  his  own  observation. 

It  is  in  this  description  of  a  real  experience  that  the  value 
of  the  book  lies.  Mr.  Whiteing  makes  the  experiment  of  leav- 
ing all  his  goods  and  chattels  behind  him  and  taking  up  his 
residence  in  the  slums  to  earn  his  own  living  as  a  day  labourer. 
He  becomes  acquainted  with  John  Street  and  its  crowded 
humanity,  enters  upon  his  work  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
healthy  Englishman,  and  jots  down  his  experiences  in  a  most 
picturesque,  but  confused,  diary.  His  new  friends  are  a  kindly 
race,  squalid,  toil-driven,  and  contented,  by  no  means  devoid 
of  a  certain  good-fellowship  and  innate  refinement.  Here 
is  as  true  realism  as  Hauptmann's.  In  these  pages  the 
constant  variety  and  excitement  of  life  among  the  poor  stand 
out  vividly,  exercising  a  true  fascination  over  the  author,  draw- 
ing him  back  again  and  again  from  the  West  End  rooms  to 
mingle  with  the  workers  and  to  chat  with  Low  Covey  and 
Tilda. 

The  most  attractive  parts  of  the  book  are  surely  those  that 
deal  with  the  flower  girl  'Tilda.  I,  for  one,  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Whiteing  for  giving  us  the  psychology  of 
those  enigmatic  creatures  with  black  hair,  low  brows,  high 
cheekbones  and  pug  noses,  that  frequent  Covent  Garden 
Market,  their  heads  crowned  with  a  wealth  of  many-hued 
ostrich  feathers.  Tilda's  slang  is  inimitable,  Tilda's  pugilistic 
prowess  undeniable,  and  'Tilda's  kind-heartedness  immeasura- 
ble.    Listen  to  Low  Covey: 

"That's  the  gal,  sir.  Fight  anybody  of  'er  own  sect  in  Lon- 
don, bar  none.  She  don't  know  it,  and  it  ain't  worth  while  to 
puff  'er  up  abaht  it;  but  she  could.  Lord,  what  a  pity  she 
warn't  a  man!  She's  clean  thrown  away  on  petticoats.  That 
chap  ain't  the  first  she's  fought  when  her  blood  was  up.  I've 
spotted  'er  many  a  time,  when  she  didn't  think  I  was  lookin'. 
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But  I  never  took  no  notice  to  'er.  Puffs  'em  up  so.  You  see, 
*er  brother  was  a  fightin'  man,  and  she  learned  it  natural  like, 
playin'  with  'im.  She  dunno'  what  she  knows  in  that  line, 
'cept  when  she's  mad;  and  then  it  all  comes  out.  You've  got 
to  git  'er  mad  fust,  though.     Quiet  as  a  child  at  other  times." 

This  Boadicea  of  the  streets  is  a  fine  creation.  Mr.  White- 
ing  has  got  hold  of  a  type  new  to  literature  and  he  develops 
it  with  a  warmth  of  sympathy  that  suggests  real  power.  This 
in  itself  is  suflScient  to  redeem  any  faults  of  construction  and 
balance  the  book  may  display.  J.  w.  b. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

With  the  permission  of  the  author,  Miss  Martha  Hale  Sbackford, 
Wellesley  '96,  we  print  the  succeeding  sonnets  as  recipients  of  the  Cook 
Prize  for  '98.  Since  the  contest  is  now  thrown  open  to  a  possibly  larger 
field,  a  hint  as  to  the  necessary  quality  may  not  be  a  mistake. 


COLUMBA. 

Impulsire,  stormy,  pftsnonate  as  the  lea 
Whose  beat  and  tumult  swept  lona's  shore, 
Columba  sang  to  Arran  o*er  and  o'er : 

**  My  sun,  my  heart  is  in  the  west  with  thee !" 

From  bitterness  of  longing  nerer  free. 
His  life  the  glory  of  a  triumph  wore. 
Against  the  sins  and  wrongs  of  men  he  bore 

Unflinching  fight,— a  man  who  would  not  flee. 


The  father  of  that  fiery  northern  school. 
Unmatched  for  zeal  and  magic  influence. 

His  ardor,  nerer  quiet,  nerer  cool, 
Lored  erening's  gold  and  crimson,  with  a  sense 

Of  God's  eternal,  ererlasting  rule 
Maintained  by  love  and  man's  long  reyerence. 


II. 


BEDS. 

A  fair-haired  boy,— he  lored  the  silent  place 
Where  gray,  cold  walls  were  warders  of  that  song 
Whose  eren  Latin  cadence  lingered  long 

Within  his  heart.    When  prayer  and  fast  gave  ^Nbce, 

His  eager,  steady  fingers  learned  to  trace 
The  letters  done  in  blue  and  gold  along 
The  Ycllum  pages,  while  the  dark-robed  throng 

Passed  by,  unseen,  before  his  glowing  face. 


A  silYer-halred  and  beautiful  old  man. 
With  Yehement  denre  he  hungered  still 
To  master  some  abstruse  old  Latin  page. 
Still  seeking  fast,  our  first  historian. 
He  labored  on  with  changeless  heart  and  will 
The  foremost  scholar  of  his  leamM  age. 
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AIDAN. 

To  rojral  Oswald's  war-encompassed  land 

Went  Aidan,  with  the  peace  of  God  within 

His  heart,  rebuking  avarice  and  sin, 
And  daring  in  his  fervor  to  vrithstand 
Ambitious  princes*  pride,  and  to  demand 

Unswerving  rectitude  where  crime  liad  been. 

The  cruel  gleam  of  knives,  the  smoke  and  din 
Of  heathendom  ceased  at  his  stem  command. 

When  death  assailed  him  with  a  sudden  right. 
His  comrades  quickly  pitched  a  sheltering  tent 
Beside  the  church  he  loved ;  and  as  he  died 
He  grasped  the  buttress  with  defiant  might. 
Exulting  in  his  faith,  which  no  event 
Could  weaken,  and  no  changing  aims  divide. 


IV. 

CUTHBERT. 

Where  haunting  seagulls  scream,  and  eagles  fly 
'Round  island  shores  lashed  by  the  ocean's  swell. 
Saint  Cuthbert  hollowed  out  his  rocky  cell 

With  grim,  blank  walls,  and  roof  of  stars  and  sky. 

The  seamews  came  with  friendly,  eager  cry 
To  brush  his  shoulder.    Every  stone  and  shell 
Lay  in  his  liand ;  and  from  his  lips  there  fell 

Sweet  words  of  cheer  to  sailors  passing  by. 

His  holy  death  was  flashed  from  isle  to  isle 
By  beacon  lights  over  the  far  blue  sea ; 
Even  so  his  q>irit  sent  its  healing  strength. 
As  legends  tell,  to  stricken  people  while 
They  kissed  his  relics.    So  his  sanctity 
Transcended  death  and  time's  consuming  length. 


V. 

BENEDICT  BISCOP. 

Beside  the  mouth  of  smoothly  flowing  Wear 
Rose  Benedict's  long-dreamed-of  masterpiece. 
His  foreign  travels  labored  to  increase 

The  growing  beauty  of  hb  church,  whose  fair 

Glass  windows  sheltered  ornaments  of  rare 
Strange  form  and  color.    Through  his  diocese 
He  sent  God's  messengers  in  love  and  peace. 

With  Latin  music  for  their  daily  prayer. 

Some  mystic  sense  of  art's  constraining  power 
Sufficed  to  guide  his  consecrated  mind 
To  fairer,  more  imaginative  ways 
Of  praising  God  under  that  Roman  tower. 
Men  felt  a  sweeter  faith,  an  undefined 
New  inspiration  ruling  work  and  praise. 
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OBIOIXA t 

"IMPERIAL  CUBE  CUT' 

SMOKING   TOBACCO. 

The  pipe  smoker  in  search  of  the  best  can  do  no  better  iban  avail  htmM 
of  its  excellent  qualities. 

It  Is  the  original  Cube  Cut  and  never  succeisfull?  imitated. 
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I;  OF  MANY  THINGS. 


^.  **  *  The  time  has  come/  the  walrus  said, 

^  *  to  speak  of  many  things.' " 

ii'  — Lewis  Carroll, 


THE  election  of  a  new  president  has  given  to  many 
the  opportunity  of  mingling  with  their  congratula- 
tions suggestions  as  to  the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted  in 
the  administration  of  the  college.  Discussions  of  this  kind 
are  perhaps  as  impertinent  as  well-meaning,  yet  the  tempta- 
tion at  such  a  time  to  air  one's  opinions  seems  almost  irre- 
sistible. The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  must  not  be 
behindhand  with  its  felicitations  and — ^well,  we  too  have  our 
own  ideas  as  to  the  one  true  way  to  manage  the  University. 
Of  late  there  has  been  an  unmistakable  movement  among 
the  students  away  from  the  Classical  and  specialized  studies 
towards  those  of  literature  and  of  general  knowledge. 
What  a  man  desires  when  he  comes  to  the  Academical 
Department  is  not  a  one-sided  development  in  one  class  of 
learning,  but  an  all-round  education  in  matters  that  should 
be  familiar  to  every  refined  gentleman.  It  is  just  this  con- 
sideration that  the  faculty  has  been  slow  to  recognize.     We 
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do  not  wish  to  criticize  the  spirit  of  the  curriculum,  but  we 
do  claim  that  its  excellence  has  been  distributed  unequally. 
The  catalogue  of  electives  shows  this  plainly  even  to  one 
who  examines  superficially.  How  small  a  place,  for 
instance,  do  modem  languages  occupy  in  comparison  with 
the  Classics,  and  English  Literature  in  comparison  with 
Mathematics!  Much  has  been  done,  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  remedy  this  inconsistency,  but  it  has  been  done  slowly 
and  under  pressure  of  opinion.  It  is  true  that  within  the 
past  year  the  Emily  Sanford  chair  of  English  has  been 
filled  and  a  non-technical  course  in  the  History  of  Music 
offered  for  the  first  time,  yet  the  French  Department  is  still 
without  a  real  Frenchman  and  Professor  Lounsbury  remains 
inaccessible  to  the  eager  Academical  student.  Surely 
many  such  wants  can  be  supplied  without  prejudice  to  any 
of  the  existing  departments. 

One   gjeat   want   in   especial  occurs   to   us.     We   have 
already  mentioned  the  new  course  in  Music,  but  there  is  a 
subject  of  far  broader  consequence  in  the  same  line  that  is 
quite  unrepresented  in  the  college  catalogue — the  History 
of  the  Fine  Arts.     Not  only  is  this  a  subject  peculiarly 
interesting  in  itself,  but  one  that  must  always  occupy  a  large 
part  in  the  history  of  nations,  for  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  spirit  of  any  time,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  Renais- 
sance or  Mediaeval,  the  study  of  its  art  is  essential.     But 
these  are  commonplace  truths  that  speak  for  themselves. 
It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  a  man  can  graduate  frcMii 
Yale  to-day  so  incompletely  educated  as  to  know  nothing 
of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  Rembrandt 
and  Durer,  but  what  he  has  learned  from  chance  references. 
Yet  it  is  so.     If  lectures  were  given  on  these  subjects,  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  welcomed  heartily  by  undergrad- 
uates, but  not  even  an  experiment  in  this  line  has  been  made 
to  judge  of  their  sentiments.     At  present  such  a  course  is 
most  popular  at  Harvard  and  affairs  at  the  two  Univer- 
sities differ  not  so  essentially  as  to  work  towards  an  oppo- 
site result  at  Yale. 
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That  there  prevails  a  desire  among  the  student  body 
for  more  liberal  opportunities  for  education  along  general 
lines  cannot  be  disputed.  It  evidences  itself  in  many  ways. 
The  foundation  of  small  clubs  with  literary  and  other  objects 
argues  the  existence  of  a  spirit  unsatisfied  by  the  curricu- 
lum. There  could  have  been  no  motive  for  their  being  had 
their  special  spheres  been  adequately  covered  by  the  depart- 
ments. The  French  Club  and  the  German  Club  are  founded 
on  the  very  weaknesses  of  the  courses  in  their  respec- 
tive languages,  while  the  Kipling  Club  with  many  another 
illustrates  a  demand  for  a  wider  consideration  of  modem 
methods  in  the  study  of  English.  These  attempts  at  supply- 
ing a  demand,  though  they  have  been  only  partly  success- 
ful, surely  mark  the  beginning  of  a  stronger  movement. 

We  trust  that  we  are  not  too  sanguine  in  detecting  indi- 
cations of  this  movement  in  the  recent  foundation  of  the 
Goblin  Club.  Its  object  is  to  organize  on  a  firmer  basis 
these  literary  and  cosmopolitan  activities  outside  the  cur- 
riculum. This  club  appears  certainly  an  advance  over  its 
less  serious  predecessors,  in  that  it  limits  itself  not  to  one 
branch  of  ideas,  but  aims  to  encourage  all  kinds  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  college.  With  that  end  in  view  it  has  chosen 
its  members,  not  wholly  disregarding  at  the  same  time  social 
qualifications.  For  although  its  aim  is  serious,  its  meetings 
are  to  be  of  a  light  nature,  encouraging  only  the  surface- 
sparkle  of  deep  intentions  with  originality  as  the  one  ideal. 
The  possibilities  for  such  a  club  are  great,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Goblins  should  not  repre- 
sent on  a  small  scale  the  characteristics  that  have  made 
famous  the  Lambs  Club  and  the  Century  Club  of  New 
York. 

All  these  things  evidence  the  existence  of  a  new  spirit  in 
the  college,  whose  movement  is  towards  a  broader  system 
of  study  and  a  wider  range  of  subjects.  How  to  deal  with  it 
must  be  one  of  the  problems  for  the  new  administration  to 
solve.  We  none  of  us  want  a  radical  change;  we  none  of 
us  want  a  new  Yale;  but  we  most  earnestly  desire  a  develop- 
ment and  a  broadening  of  the  principles  that  represented 

the  Old  Yale  in  former  day^. 

James  W  •  BaYKvc^j. 
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MOSE  GUMBLE. 

**Mark  the  Music." — Shakespeare, 

"XT  O  one  can  view  with  unconcern  the  gradual  degenera- 
^  ^  tion  in  rag-time  music.  Hardly  had  it  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  when  art  invaded  the  field.  And  with 
what  unspeakable  results!  Conceive  the  futility  of  trying 
to  reduce  the  intangible  ragness  to  a  strict  system  of  mis- 
begotten grace  notes  and  untimely  rests!  In  attempting 
to  perfect,  and  simplify,  art  is  destroying  the  unhampered 
spirit  in  which  consists  the  whole  beauty  of  rag-time  music. 
The  very  essence  of  rag-time  is  that  it  shall  lack  all  art, 
depending  for  the  spirit  to  be  infused  more  upon  the  per- 
former than  upon  the  composer  himself.  For  it  can  be  no 
more  than  merely  suggested  by  any  conceivable  system  of 
notes.  It  must  be  at  once  both  fast  and  slow,  smooth  and 
jerky,  absurd  and  plaintive;  have  at  the  same  time  innumer- 
able inconsistent  qualities.  The  music  has  an  inconceivable 
fascinating,  bewildering  peculiarity  which  can  no  more  be 
strictly  described  than  reduced  to  a  system  of  notes. 

Few,  indeed,  achieve  eminence  in  this  intricate  branch 
of  the  art.  Among  all  the  players  I  have  heard  Mose  Gum- 
ble  stands  out  as  a  true  master.  With  him  rag-time  was 
developed  to  so  fine  a  point  that  he  could  play  nothing  else, 
perhaps  think  nothing  else.  Marches,  waltzes,  even 
hymns,  were  all  reduced  to  the  inevitable  rag.  He  played 
according  to  no  particular  rule,  but  every  bar  he  struck 
was  stamped  with  the  mark  of  his  own  personality.  I  have 
never  heard  the  man  who  could  put  so  much  into  a  few  sim- 
ple chords.  However  unpromising  a  tune,  the  magic  of 
his  touch,  and  his  infinite  interpolations  and  embellishments 
threw  around  it  a  charm  and  an  individuality  which  other 
rag  artists  sought  in  vain. 

Mr.  Gumble  was  strictly  fin  de  Steele.    • 

The  scene  of  his  musical  triumps  was  on  the  broad 
veranda  of  the  genteel  "club-house."     This  veranda,  con- 
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taining  a  piano,  and  innumerable  small  tables,  ran  down 
almost  to  the  edge  of  the  beautiful  lagoon,  on  whose  waters 
were  the  dancing  reflections  of  the  moon,  and  of  myriads  of 
electric  lights,  from  the  roof-garden  (not  genteel),  the 
scenic  railway  and  the  "chutes." 

Mose  used  to  appear,  generally,  after  the  ultra  proper 
habitues  of  the  club-house  had  departed — that  is,  some- 
time around  ten  o'clock.  He  was  often  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  us  young  fellows,  who  were  as  proud  to  be  seen  in 
his  company  as  so  many  young  English  sportsmen  would 
have  been  with  a  prize  fighter,  or  a  crowd  of  German  stu- 
dents with  a  famous  duelist.  And  when  we  had  taken  our 
seats,  Mose  at  his  instrument,  we  at  the  tables,  we  would 
shout  frequent  suggestions  and  bravos  at  him,  to  display 
our  familiarity,  and  drink  his  health  from  ponderous  steins. 

At  first  he  mingled  with  the  company.  But  after  a  few 
preliminary  drinks,  brought  with  vast  pomp  and  pride  by 
some  radiant  negro,  and  a  little  coaxing — for  it  is  the  nature 
of  true  art  to  be  coy — Mose  would  take  his  seat  at  the  piano. 
Sometimes  he  began  by  declaring  that  he  felt  bad,  and 
would  not  strike  a  note.  But,  O  weakness  of  humanity! 
especially  of  musical  humanity!  After  his  third  encour- 
agement, Mose  could  no  more  have  kept  away  from  a  piano 
than  a  rabbit  from  a  cabbage  patch. 

There  was  something  irresistible  in  Mose's  very  appear- 
ance. He  seated  his  short,  plump,  little  body  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  stool,  tipping  it  slightly  forward,  with  one  foot 
on  the  pedal,  and  the  other  far  behind,  as  if  he  firmly 
intended  to  stay  there  only  a  minute  at  the  most.  He  was 
dressed  cap-a-pie  in  the  height  of  style.  On  the  back  of  his 
head,  which  was  covered  with  short,  thick  red  curls,  rested 
a  fashionable,  gaudily-banded  straw  hat.  From  his  face 
there  protruded  an  immense  Wheeling  "stogy,"  whose  other 
end,  at  the  beginning  of  the  performance,  fairly  threatened 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  piano;  but  as  Mose  chewed  it 
diligently  all  the  time  he  was  playing,  its  ever-decreasing 
length  was  an  infallible  index,   for  late  arrivals,   to  the 
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amount  of  music  they  had  missed.  Mr.  Gumble's  small, 
freckled  face  was  shrewd  but  unintellectual,  and  his  restless 
brown  eyes  had  a  merry,  impudent  twinkle. 

On  top  of  the  piano  were  plaster  casts  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  who  beamed  down  quizzically  upon  Mr.  Gum- 
ble,  as  he  pounded  away,  and,  occasionally,  Mr.  Gumble 
beamed  back,  w^ith  a  look  of  the  utmost  charity  on  his  face. 
He  did  not  know  exactly  who  the  great  masters  were,  but 
probably  had  no  doubt  that  they  had  achieved  some  musi- 
cal distinction — possibly  been  worthy  predecessors  of  him- 
self! 

The  repertoire  of  Mr.  Gumble  was  voluminous  and  vast. 
He  actually  seemed  to  know  every  "coon"  song  under  the 
sun.  "He  suttan'y  was-a-good  to  me,"  "Honey,  does  yo' 
love  yo'  man?"  and  innumerable  others — with  occasionally 
a  loud-applauded  piece  of  the  artist's  own  compK>sition — 
were  hammered  out,  one  after  another,  with  an  ease  and 
a  pecuUar  charm  of  execution  that  are  indescribable.  Such 
music,  such  a  running  together  of  bars,  such  an  infinity  of 
inimitable  sounds,  as  the  musician  "played  all  around"  his 
piece,  such  a  battledoring  and  shuttlecocking  of  bass  and 
treble,  all  with  a  marvelous  system  underneath,  have  prob- 
ably never  been  performed  by  anyone  other  than  Mr.  Gum- 
ble, possibly  not  by  Mr.  Gumble  himself  anywhere  else  than 
on  the  porch  of  the  old  club-house. 

To  us  it  sounded  grander  than  anything  the  great  Theo- 
dore Thomas  could  play,  or  the  still  greater  Anton  Seidl. 
Washed  down  with  generous  quantities  of  Anheuser-Busch 
and  Moerlein's,  it  was  more  bewitching  than  the  music  of 
the  sirens,  and  was  pronounced  by  us  the  sweetest  harmony 
that  had  ever  fallen  upon  human  ear;  and  Mose  Gumble  . 
was  declared  the  consummate  master  of  the  intangible  rag- 
time art. 

Mose  Gumble!  the  very  name  has  the  true  rag-time  ring. 

But  what  a  bedlam  cacophony,  how  worse  than  the  very 
howls  of  Cerberus  it  all  must  have  sounded  to  the  passing 
classical  musician  with  too  much  (or  too  little)  genius  to 
appreciate  its  beauties! 
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Indeed  one  evening  such  a  <:lassicist  did  appear  at  the 
club-house.  It  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  great  Herr 
Doctor  Piitzenjammer  himself,  graduate  of  the  Conserva- 
torio  at  Leipzic,  and  Professor,  piano-forte,  at  the  College 
of  Music,  Cincinnati.  Whether  mellowed  by  the  question- 
able wines  of  the  roof  garden,  or  seduced  into  a  feeling 
of  security  by  the  presence  of  the  plaster  casts.  Professor 
Piitzenjammer  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends, 
and  seated  himself  at  the  piano. 

I  shall  never  forget  with  what  a  delicate  touch  he  played 
the  "Simple  Aveu."  Then  he  plunged  headlong  into  an 
exquisite  little  fugue  of  Nevin's — absolutely  the  least  classi- 
cal piece  a  graduate  of  the  world-renowned  Conservatorio 
and  a  professor  at  the  College  of  Music  could  deign  to 
play— even  at  the  Lagoon,  with  Beethoven  and  Mozart 
staring  him  in  the  face. 

Unfortunately,  while  he  was  playing,  Mose  appeared, 
radiant,  beaming,  swinging  his  huge  cane.  Mr.  Gumble 
listened  closely  to  the  music,  and,  when  Herr  Piitzenjammer 
had  left  the  stool,  he  slipped  quickly  into  the  seat. 

For  a  moment  he  groped  around  on  the  keys,  humming 
softly  to  himself.  Then  he  launched  forth  on  his  version 
of  the  "Simple  Aveu.*'  Those  first,  sad,  sweet  bars  were 
ruthlessly  mutilated,  fairly  inundated  under  a  torrent  of 
interpolated  notes.  Pathos  was  thrown  to  the  winds,  and 
the  spirit  of  a  "hoe-down''  put  in  its  place.  On  and  on 
rushed  Mose,  laying  waste  on  all  sides  in  that  destructive 
onslaught;  substituting  short  notes  for  long,  long  notes  for 
short,  "resting"  nowhere;  running  rough-shod,  with  a  slam 
and  a  bang,  over  the  softest  of  "adagios"  and  "pianissimos." 
With  what  dazzling  brilliancy  did  he  distort  the  air  quite 
out  of  shape,  without  destroying  the  framework  under- 
neath! Poor  Aveu!  How  he  thumped  it,  battered  it, 
mangled  it,  flayed  it  alive  in  his  ecstasy!  And  as  he  thun- 
dered down  the  home-stretch,  the  keyboard  bristling  with 
notes,  the  piano  vibrating  as  never  piano  vibrated  before, 
Mozart   and    Beethoven    quivered    with    amazement,    and 
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fairly  threatened  to  fall  over  upon  the  bowed,  swaying  head 
of  the  musician.  But,  with  a  final  dum  de  dum  dum — dum 
duml  Mose  sprang  from  the  stool  and  stood,  hat  in  hand, 
bowing  right  and  left,  grimacing,  conscious  of  his  triumph. 

Such  a  hurricane  of  applause,  such  a  stamping,  clapping, 
encoring,  as  followed  probably  had  no  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  music.  But  the  exhibition  Was  too  much  for  a 
graduate  of  the  Conservatorio.  Herr  Piitzenjammer  stood 
sputtering  with  rage  and  astonishment.  "Vat  vor  a  crowd 
of  schlimmer  kerls  Ach!  Vat  vor  a  verdamt  dumkopf! 
Vat  vor  a  vervunscht  poyatzo!''.  he  cried,  and  vanished  into 
the  dark. 

The  bacchanalians  were  sorry  for  the  unintentional 
offense.  But  what  were  all  the  fugues,  all  the  scherzos,  all 
the  nocturnes  in  Christendom;  what  was  anything  the  long- 
haired brethren  could  play,  compared  with  the  enchanting 
harmony  of  the  glorious  Mose  Gumble? 

And  Mose  himself  never  clearly  understood  why  the  little 
man  had  quitted  the  veranda  so  suddenly.  Doubtless  he 
saw  no  particular  difference  between  his  playing  and  that 
of  the  Professor,  except  that  his  own  was  the  more  elegant, 
and,  therefore,  more  highly  enjoyed.  So  he  seated  himself 
at  the  piano  in  rare  high  spirits  and  played  his  irresistible 
music  more  brilliantly  and  erratically  than  ever  before. 

I  thought  I  detected  the  outraged  Professor  listening  a 
moment,  from  the  shadow  of  the  maples.  He  should  have 
been  more  philosophical.  Under  the  same  circumstances 
Paderewski,  Max  Bendix,  Ysaye  himself,  would  have  met 
the  same  fate  at  the  unconscious  hands  of  the  all-conquering 
Mose. 

Ah,  what  a  hero  was  Moses  Gumble,  Esq.,  musician  d 
la  rag,  those  happy  summer  evenings,  some  years  ago!  A 
hero  with  us;  little  less  than  a  god  with  the  negro  waiters, 
from  No.  i  to  No.  34  (inclusive),  as  they  tripped  to  and  fro, 
keeping  time  to  the  music,  with  those  fantastic  contortions 
of  body  and  limbs,  which  none  but  a  darkey  can  perform. 
How  they  adored  and  worshipped  him!     With  what  eager- 
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ness  they  literally  flew  to  do  his  slightest  bidding!  And, 
as  they  hovered  around  the  tables,  spinning  vast  tin  waiters 
on  their  forefingers,  we  were  treated  to  infinite  "cuttingrs  of 
the  pigeon's  wing,"  and  unheard  of  executions  of  the  "buz- 
zard's lope."  With  them  Mose  was  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude; an  unapproachable  deity,  greater  by  far  than 
McKinley  or  Lee;  greater  perhaps  than  Dewey  himself. 
No  wild  beasts  could  ever  have  been  more  completely 
charmed  and  enthralled  by  the  Orphean  Lyre  than  were 
these  simple  darkeys  by  the  Gumbleonian  piano. 

Truly,  it  is  something  to  have  heard  Mose  Gumble;  still 
more  to  have  known  him  and  drunk  with  him,  and  enjoyed 
the  consequent  prestige  among  the  guests  and  the  employes 
of  the  Lagoon  Club-house,  those  happy  by-gone  days. 

Almost  any  summer  evening  after  ten,  and  before  one, 
poor  little  Mose,  dashing,  red-haired,  freckled-faced,  might 
be  found  at  the  piano,  chewing  his  "stogy,"  and  drinking 
his  beer,  playing  his  impossible  but  brilliant  time,  singing 
just  occasionally  himself,  and  ready  to  play  (ex  tempore) 
an  accompaniment  to  any  song  little  No.  10,  with  his  basso 
profundo,  or  big  No.  13,  with  his  tenor  alto,  might  have 
picked  up.  How  time  flew!  As  we  sat,  held  by  the  sweet 
power  of  music,  suddenly  the  harsh,  ominous  clang  of  a 
gong  would  shock  our  ears,  warning  us  that  the  last  car 
(which  would  not  wait  long,  even  for  the  loud-thundering 
Mose!)  was  about  to  start  for  town. 

And  as  Mr.  Gumble  rose,  for  the  last  time,  from  the  stool, 
what  a  rush  was  made  by  thirty-four  dusky,  badge-wearing 
waiters  to  hejp  him  on  with  his  light  overcoat  and  hand  him 
his  cane!  And  to  us  remained  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  we,  his  boon  companions,  were  the  very  next  made 
for  by  the  unsuccessful  thirty-three  who  had  missed  the  first 

prize. 

Charltofi  Thompson. 
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EMILE  VERHAEREN— POET   OF   SENSATION. 

'T^HE  river  Scheldt  flows  through  a  flat,  mist-laden  coun- 
-■-  try  with  somber,  silent  marshes  reaching  away  on  all 
sides.  It  is  a  profoundly  sad  region,  but  there  is  a  strange 
and  tender  beauty  interwoven  with  its  sadness.  It  is  full 
of  that  sense  of  loneliness  and  immensity  which  strikes 
one's  heart  like  a  low  moaning  cry  and  fills  it  with  the 
mystery  and  the  sadness  of  life.  Here  it  was  that  Emile 
Verhaeren,  Belgium's  greatest  jwet,  spent  his  boyhood. 
The  melancholy  beauty  of  his  native  land  deeply  affected  his 
intensely  sensitive  nature.  All  his  p>oetry  is  permeated  with 
its  loneliness,  its  gloom  and  silence.  But  to  him  the  silence 
of  the  marshes  has  become  a  living  presence  which  speaks 
with  a  sweet  yearning  voice  and  tells  him  of  the  mysterious 
things  within  himself,  in  nature  and  in  all  life.  But  most 
of  all  he  was  led  by  this  solitude  and  silence  to  look  much 
into  his  own  soul,  and  to  feel  most  keenly  all  its  sensa- 
tions and  impulses  of  beauty,  and  of  wretchedness.  Thus 
he  has  become  so  intensely  sensitive  to  all  influences,  that 
he  has  acquired  the  most  exquisite  perception  of  all  the 
meaning  there  may  be  in  the  multitudinous  aspects  of 
nature.  Coupled  with  this  power  of  sensation  is  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  expression.  His  style  is  powerfully 
impressionistic.  It  is  as  full  of  strong  lines,  striking 
shadow^s  and  contrasts  of  color  as  are  the  drawings  of 
Aubrey  Beardsley.  Both  these  artists  have  been  gifted  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  catching  and  fixing  in  their  work  the 
most  fleeting  sensations,  such  as  come  to  one  very  suddenly 
sometimes,  brought  by  some  sound  or  odor,  or  by  no  per- 
ceivable thing  at  all;  and  are  gone  again  before  one  has 
really  been  able  to  tell  what  they  are  or  mean.  These  pass- 
ing shadows  of  a  sensation  Verhaeren  suggests  with  great 
vividness  partly  by  his  strikingly  picturesque,  boldly  impres- 
sionistic imagery,  partly  by  haunting  rhythmical  effects,  as 
intangible  as  the  feelings  which  they  express,  a  dwelling  on 
certain  sounds  or  phrases,  or  sudden  changes  of  metre.    It 
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is  in  a  very  similar  way  that  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Henri  de 
la  Riviere,  Kaupmann,  Boutet  de  Monvel  and  other  so- 
called  decorative  artists  fill  their  work  with  such  powerful 
suggestion.  The  backgrounds  of  straight  parallel  tree- 
trunks,  of  tall  ship  masts  or  lances,  the  contrasts  and  repeti- 
tions of  light  and  shade,  unnatural  color  harmonies,  with 
which  their  work  abounds,  have  a  more  than  decorative 
effect;  they  are  full  of  a  strange,  weird  music  which  leads 
us  far  away  from  the  real  into  regions  imaginative,  fantas- 
tic. All  this  is  quite  the  opposite  of  realism,  yet  it  is  full 
of  a  deep,  strange  truth  which  we  might  look  for  in  vain 
among  the  realists  of  the  world. 

There  are  certain  sounds,  words  and  expressions  for 
which  Verhaeren  has  a  peculiar  fondness,  such  especially  as 
give  a  sensation  of  vague  and  infinite  distance.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  all  the  power  and  beauty  of  a  passage,  if  not  most  of 
the  sense,  depend  on  its  rhythm  and  iteration  of  sound.  For 
instance  this,  from  the  weird  ballad  "La  Dame  en  Noir" — 

**  Les  chiens  du  noir  espoir  ont  aboy6,  ce  soir, 
Vers  les  lunes  de  mes  deux  yeux, 
Si  longuement,  vers  les  lunes  en  noir 
De  mes  deux  yeux  silencieux, 
Si  longuement  et  si  lointainement,  ce  soir 
Vers  les  lunes  de  mes  deux  yeux  en  noir." 

The  mingling  of  sounds  in  "oire"  and  "eux''  is  wonder- 
fully suggestive  of  voluptuous,  sensuous  curves  and  folds, 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  sentiment  of  the  poem,  and  just  such 
as  are  seen  in  some  of  Beardsley's  drawings.  But  try  to 
translate  this  into  English,  all  the  rhythmical  effect  is  gone, 
and  with  it  the  greater  part  of  its  power  and  meaning. 
In  another  poem  Verhaeren  gives  powerfully  the  sensation 
of  restless,  hurrying,  inexorable  motion  by  such  expres- 
sions as: — 

**  Vers  quels  caveaux,  et  quels  lointains  b6ants, 
Vers  quels  combats,  vers  quels  n^ants, 
Vers  quels  oublis,  et  vers  quelles  ruines, 
Poussaient,  ces  lions  roux,  le  ban  de  leurs  poitrines? 
Vers  oii  leurs,  pas  s*en  allaient-ils? 
Leurs  pas  us6s,  leurs  pauvres  pas, 
Vers  quels  exils  s'en  allaient-ils, 
Vers  quels  tr6pas  ?  " 
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Perhaps  such  conceptions  are  not  altogether  in  accord- 
ance with  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  what  is  great  and  true  in 
literature  and  art,  for  we  like,  above  all  things,  sound,  clear 
sense;  yet  there  is  a  certain  haunting  beauty  in  it,  a  beauty 
for  which  the  French  language  with  its  sonorous  vowels 
and  rolling  consonants  is  peculiarly  adapted. 

Verhaeren  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  imagination,  and  it 
is  as  much  by  his  striking  use  of  this  power,  as  by  his  rhyth- 
mical effects,  that  he  is  enabled  to  give  so  vividly  the  impres- 
sions wrought  on  a  sensitive  mind,  by  effects  in  nature.  It 
is  really  his  own  mind  and  soul,  as  it  is  affected  by  outward 
scenes,  which  he  describes.  Since  he  is  so  strongly  inclined 
towards  silence  and  sadness,  it  is  the  scenes  in  nature  most 
full  of  these  qualities  which  specially  appeal  to  him.  In 
poem  after  poem,  he  tells  of  the  mysterious  shades  and 
colors  of  the  twilight,  of  the  palfl,  yearning  light  of  the  moon, 
or  of  the  infinite,  deep  sky  of  midnight,  filled  with  fiery  stars. 
Sometimes  the  morbidness  of  his  soul  dominates  everything, 
and  even  what  is  beautiful  he  describes  in  terms  almost 
loathsome  and  repulsive;  but  there  are  times  when  the 
sweet,  strange  beauty  of  nature  calms  his  tortured  soul,  and 
his  verse,  though  always  sad,  is  full  of  tenderness  and  calm. 

The  following  poem,  called  "Les  Armes  du  Soir,"  is  full 
of  the  soft  mysteriousness  of  the  evening  light: — 

**  Tandis  que  la  nuit  froide  6tage  sa  terrasse 
Par  au-deU  des  bruyferes  et  des  forfits, 
Le  soir  qui  meurtf  le  soir  !    jette  sur  Ics  marais 
L'^clair  de  son  6p6e  et  Tor  de  son  armure, 

Qui  vont  flottants  au  flot  le  flot,  flouants  et  vaine, 
A  peine  encore  frdI6s  par  la  splendeur  diurne, 
Mais  Icntement  bais6s  par  la  16vre  nocturne 
De  la  lunc  pieuse  et  douce,  aux  mains  d*argent. 

Seule,  qui  se  souvient  du  jour,  p&le  6voqu6e, 
Et  des  grands  cidls  brandis  avec  de  Tor  au  clair 
P^le  6voqu6e  en  la  p&leur  p&le  de  Tair, 
Eternellement  p&le  et  lointaine,  la  lune  !  " 

The  hurry  and  complexity  of  a  city  fills  Verhaeren  with 
positive  loathing  and  disgust.     Its  smoky  factories,  grimy 
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streets,  and  above  all  its  constant  inroads  upon  his  beloved 
fields  and  marshes,  are  like  a  nightmare  to  his  soul.  Its 
streets  are  to  him  black  reptiles  which  twist  about  the 
bridges  and  buildings,  its  gas-lights  and  torches  are  haggard 
masks,  "battles  of  shadow  and  of  gold."  Thus  he  describes 
London: — 

*'  Void  Londres  cuvaat  en  des  brouillards  de  bidre  . 
Enorm6ment  son  r^ve  d'or  et  son  sommeil 
Suragit6  de  fidvre  et  de  cauchemars  rouges. 

Et  par  dessus,  dans  I'air  de  zinc  et  de  nickel 
Filches,  dards,  coupoles,  beffrois  et  chemin6es 
Tourments  de  pierre  et  d'ombre — 6clat^s  vers  le  ciel." 

Verhaeren  uses  expressions  sometimes  which  seem  fan- 
tastic, overdone,  perhaps,  yet  we  always  feel  that  they  come 
from  the  poet's  own  soul, — they  are  never  affected  for  the 
sake  of  originality,  and  so  are  never  really  false.  There  is 
a  deep,  almost  painful  earnestness  about  everything  he 
writes  which  makes  us  hesitate  to  condemn  anything  as 
untrue  or  extravagant. 

That  for  which  we  may  criticize  Verhaeren  is  his  putting 
his  intense  morbidness  into  his  poetry  at  all.  In  the  back- 
ground of  even  his  most  beautiful,  most  temperate  work 
there  is  this  lurking  sense  of  gloom,  a  feeling  of  death,  of 
death  in  its  fearful  and  loathsome  aspects.  His  poetry  very 
rarely  flows  along  like  a  bright,  clear  stream,  through  whose 
waters  we  can  see  every  stick  and  stone  lying  beneath;  it 
is  like  a  muddy  river,  dark  and  impenetrable,  whose  bed  we 
cannot  see,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  miry  and  that  the  dark 
corners  and  pools  are  full  of  ugly  poisonous  creatures. 
Gifted  with  a  terrible  keenness  of  insight  into  the  dark  ways 
of  life,  and  an  almost  brutal  power  of  depicting  them,  he  has 
written  poems  which  are  indeed  gruesome  reading.  This 
element  is  most  pronounced  in  the  two  books  "Les  Deba- 
cles" and  "Les  Flambeaux  Noirs."  Their  morbidness  is  so 
intense  that  it  rises  now  and  then  almost  to  a  shriek  of 
insanity;  and  it  is  all  so  fatally  vivid!     The  poor  poet's  soul 
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runs  through  every  possible  sensation  of  man;  he  turns  to 
beauty,  to  religion,  to  sensuality,  and  then  moans  woefully, 
**si  las  des  jours,  si  las  des  voix,  si  las  de  rien,  si  las  de  tout, 
Tame  salie."  The  note  of  the  supreme  egoist  rings  out 
loudly  in  every  line  of  this  period  of  his  writing.  He  is 
continually  looking  into  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  writ- 
ing down  what  he  sees  therein.  And  what  a  ghastly  con- 
templation it  is!  He  wishes  he  were  a  great  black  idol  in 
a  Benares  temple  with  curved  livid  teeth,  great  empty  eyes, 
a  forehead  and  an  eternal  eye  of  gold.  At  another  time  he 
touches  his  head  with  his  fingers  and  thinks  of  the  time 
when  his  bones  will  be  rotting  in  the  grave,  and  his  fingers 
will  turn  into  worms  to  gnaw  at  his  brain  during  the  old 
midnights.  He  says  his  heart  is  a  heart  of  gangrene  and 
rancour,  a  broken  star  at  the  bottom  of  the  sky.  It  is 
peopled  with  silent  black  gods  of  wood  and  stone,  whose 
wolfish  eyes  stab  him  in  the  night.  He  cries  out  to  them 
to  annihilate  him  by  the  wind  of  their  wrath.  Thus  he  goes 
through  the  whole  ghoulish  train  of  fantastic  imag- 
inings, until  we  are  completely  stupified  by  the  rank  misery 
of  it  all,  and  cry  out  with  him  (though  from  a  different 
cause)  "si  las,  si  las!" 

Has  a  man  any  right  to  put  before  the  world  all  the  dis- 
eased thoughts  of  his  soul?  If  a  man  suffers  from  acute 
indigestion  he  is  not  excused  for  going  into  a  public  square 
and  screaming  out  to  all  the  world.  So  when  a  man  is 
troubled  with  indigestion  of  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  has  he  any 
more  right  to  inflict  his  woe  on  an  already  over-burdened 
humanity?  To  be  sure  Verhaeren  is  so  frantically  gloomy 
that  his  writing  acts  more  or  less  like  a  homeopathic  remedy, 
when  one  is  suffering  from  depressed  spirits,  and  is  .rather 
cheering  than  otherwise.  Yet  there  is  nothing  great  or 
inspiring  in  all  this  insane  raving.  So  long  as  a  man's  soul 
life  is  beautiful  and  noble,  even  though  it  be  sad,  we  are 
willing  that  he  should  inspect  it  as  much  as  he  wishes,  and 
give  it  to  us  as  vividly  as  possible;  that  he  s'hould  analyze  his 
emotions,  snatch  the  fleeting  sensations  of  a  moment  and 
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show  us  how  to  feel  them  too,  if  they  ore  truly  beautiful,  and 
will  give  us  greater  fullness  of  life.  But  if  there  is  nothing 
but  acute  pain  in  his  heart,  insane  raving  and  morbid 
egoism,  he  should  not  drag  it  forth  into  the  light  and  dis- 
play it  in  all  its  ghastliness  before  the  world:  it  is  better  that 
he  should  gently  draw  across  the  veil  of  silence,  and  suflfer* 
in  the  secret  places  of  his  own  soul. 

But  there  is  the  brighter  side  of  M.  Verhaeren's  genius 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  As  a  literary  artist,  as  a 
stylist  of  extraordinary  power  and  vividness  in  expression, 
and  of  most  exquisite  sensitiveness  in  perception,  he  is 
deserving  of  great  praise.  In  his  most  recent  work,  also,  he 
has  emerged  from  that  dark  slough  of  despond  in  which  he 
plunged  so  deeply,  and  is  coming  to  look  on  life  and  nature 
with  a  wider  and  purer  vision.  Perhaps  he  may  never  be 
truly  great  himself,  for  his  poetry  is  not  one  of  universal 
appeal;  his  sympathies  are  not  with  the  material  world  of 
life  and  humanity,  to  him  it  is  the  spiritual  element  that  has 
become  the  real  world,  that  which  in  most  men  lies  dormant, 
unseen  and  almost  forgotten.  But  he  may  show  to  others, 
who  have  wider  vision,  wider  sympathies  than  he,  how  they 
may  bring  to  their  fellows  a  larger  life,  a  life  not  solely  inter- 
ested in  what  is  material  and  earthy,  but  which  also  will 
feel  all  the  beauty  and  the  mystery  in  the  higher  things  of 
the  world,  that  which  is  in  men's  souls,  which  speaks  to  the 
divine  essence  which  lives  in  every  man. 

Oliver  M.  Wiard. 
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DAMON  AND  PYTHIAS. 

JEAN  BRACART  turned  into  the  quiet  sidewalks  of  the 
Rue  Bonaparte.  He  had  been  now  three  years  in  the 
Mecca  of  students,  three  years  roaming  through  the  Latin 
Quarters,  sketching  in  the  Louvre,  modeling  in  the  life 
class.  He  had  grown  into  its  ways.  He  wore  his  black 
sombrero  and  his  floating  cloak  with  the  ease  of  a  veteran, — 
he  had  a  smile  and  a  languid  bow  for  every  third  person  he 
met,  from  Mother  Victorine  on  the  comer,  who  sang  the 
day  long  "Les  belles  haricots  vertes,"  to  the  blind  news- 
dealer down  the  street  who  droned  out  his  "ayez  la  Presse." 

All  at  once  he  scented  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  looked 
up.  He  was  passing  an  open  window  banked  with  roses. 
Two  girls  were  leaning  out,  laughing  mischievously  at  his 
serious  face.  Jean  Bracart  smiled  as  Re  said,  "Good-day,  my 
friends."  He  re-arranged  carelessly  the  flowing  folds  of  his 
melancholy  scarf.  All  at  once  he  felt  very  superior  to  these 
friends  of  yesterday.  How  could  they  g^ess  that  he,  Jean 
Bracart,  had  at  last  achieved  his  life's  dream,  that  at  that 
very  moment,  he  was  going  to  his  dealer's  {his  dealer's,  how 
fine  that  sounded)  to  learn  the  success, — of  his  first  statue! 
His  imagination  stumbled  on  that  one  word  success, — ^that 
was  the  question,  would  it  be  a  success?  His  gait  slack- 
ened. His  wonderful  bust  had  now  been  dn  exhibition  six 
whole  days,  and  no  one  had  come. 

A  sharp  crack  and  a  rough  warning  startled  him  from  his 
thoughts  in  time  to  dodge  a  long  line  of  toiling  horses.  He 
looked  about.  He  had  unconsciously  passed  his  destina- 
tion. He  retraced  his  steps.  Suddenly  a  terrible  sight  met 
his  eye.  The  window  was  empty, — his  statue  was  gone. 
The  hot  blood  rushed  to  his  head, —  Victoire  had  dared 
remove  it. 

"Eh,  Victoire,  Victoire,  my  statue!"  he  exclaimed. 
"What  have  you  done  with  it? — my  statue." 

The  old  hunchback  looked  up  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
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"Where  the  devil  should  it  be,  Mister  Bracart,"  he  said 
shortly,  "but  sold/' 

"Victoire!     Sold!" 

"Parbleu,  yes, — sold." 

"When?" 

"Eh,  let  me  see,  yesterday." 

"And, — for  how  much,  Victoire?" 

"One  hundred  francs,  a  good  price;  it  wasn't  worth  it." 

"One  hundred  francs!" 

"Why  of  course  one  hundred  francs,  how  many  times 
must  you  be  told.  Here — why  I  say.  Monsieur  Bracart. 
Come  back, — your  money — come  back,  I  say.  What  ails 
the  man — the  devil  run  oflf  with  me,  but  he  is  stark  crazy." 

For  at  that  news  Bracart  had  burst  from  the  shop  like  one 
possessed.  People  stopped  and  gazed  at  him  in  wonder. 
He  brushed  into  a  working-man,  who  cursed  him  for  his 
clumsiness, — but  he  never  saw  him.  Mother  Victorine 
called  to  him  from  her  fruit  stand,  but  he  did^  not  hear  her. 
He  was  unconscious  of  the  crowd,  of  Mother  Victorine,  of 
the  people  he  jostled,  of  his  own  hurried  appearance;  of 
everything  except  that  his  statue  was  sold  and  that  he  was 
rushing  home  to  carry  the  good  news  to  his  friend,  his 
chum  of  chums — Pierre  Ribot.     How  his  heart  beat ! 

It  was  finished  now, — the  long  fight  for  recognition  was 
won.  He  made  a  dozen  plans  in  so  many  strides.  He 
would  model  for  the  Salon.  He  would  begin  his  great 
group  "Patriotism  defending  France."  Then  there  wotdd 
be  the  orders  of  course.  He  laughed  aloud, — how  changed 
everything  was  now.  Only  a  moment  ago  he  had  been 
walking  these  very  streets  a  poor  and  unknown  sculptor 
three  months  out  of  Julien's  and  now 

"Eh,  Monsieur  Jean,"  some  one  called  out  to  him  gaily, 
"you  look  happier  than  a  little  while  ago.     Good  news?" 

"The  best,"  he  laughed  back  with  a  magnificent  sweep 
of  his  hat;  "congratulate  me,  my  friends,  I  have  sold  my 
first  statue." 

He  blushed  with  pleasure  as  he  caught  a  chorus  of 
exclamation  and  a  clapping  of  hands.     Oh  the  joy  to  be  liv- 
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ing  and  doing!  How  fine  it  must  be  to  be  famous,  to  be 
pointed  out,  to  hear  people  whispering  "There  he  is — that 
is  he  over  there — ^Jean  Bracart  the  sculptor."  And  Pierre — 
how  he  would  rejoice.  And  of  course  they  would  celebrate 
it  with  a  magnificent  dinner  at  the  "Cabaret  des  Noctam- 
bules/'  and  all  the  men  would  come  up  and  clap  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  say,  "Jean, — ^you  lucky  fellow."  And 
Pierre — 

Suddenly  he  stopped  short  in  the  street  and  dropped  his 
hands  in  dismay.  And  Pierre — ^what  of  him — how  would 
he  feel?  Alas  he  knew  only  too  well — he  would  be  disap- 
pointed— he  would  be  discouraged.  The  deuce — ^if  his 
picture  had  only  been  sold,  how  they  would  have  rejoiced 
together.  It  was  a  pretty  mess, — what  on  earth  was  he  to 
do?  He  swayed  a  moment  in  perplexity,  then  his  face  lit 
up  and  he  said  half  aloud,  "Sapristi,  why  of  course." 

And  he  returned  to  the  shop. 

n. 

It  was  fearfully  late  when  they  entered  their  rooms.  It 
had  been  a  gala  night  at  the  "Cabaret  des  Noctambules." 
They  had  had  to  shake  hands  with  a  score  of  friends, — 
to  be  called  "lucky  rogues,"  and  to  drink  innumerable 
toasts.  The  applause  that  had  greeted  their  speeches  had 
been  so  tremendous  that  Monsieur  Cesar  le  Prince,  the  ugly 
odd  little  manager,  had  waved  his  hands  in  protest  a  dozen 
times  and  cried  in  his  funny  way,  "Mesdames  and  Mes- 
sieurs, beaucoup  de  silence,  s'il  vous  plait,"  while  the  artists 
shouted  across  the  tables  "Jean,  you  brilliant  fellow,"  or 
"Pierre,  you  capitalist !" 

And  yet  Bracart  had  not  been  entirely  happy.  The  truth 
was,  his  conscience  troubled  him.  Pierre  had  been  so  radi- 
ant, so  flushed  with  joy.  He  felt  as  though  he  had 
cheated  him  and  tricked  his  ambitions:  "Supposing  he 
should  discover  the  truth,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  I  had 
bought  his  picture."     He  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

Ribot  lighted  the  candle  and  held  it  aloft  in  triumph. 
"Look  at  that  ragged  carpet,  Jean,"  he  cried,  "look  at  our 
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torn  sheets  and  broken  furniture.  All  that  is  ended  now. 
Good-bye  to  poverty  and  to  hunger — it*s  a  new  life  we  have 
before  us  now, — a  life  of  comfort." 

"And  of  ambition,  Pierre,"  Bracart  exclaimed,  caught  by 
the  other's  enthusiasm.  "Comfort  for  you,  my  friend, 
ambition  for  me.  The  Salon  is  now  my  goal, — who  knows, 
may  be  a  medal, — Pierre  think  of  that!"  • 

"Yes." 

"The  deuce,  my  friend,  you  are  not  very  sympathetic." 
1, — on  the  contrary." 

^Ah,  Pierre,  it  is  fine  to  have  a  future.  After  the  Salon — 
when  I  have  a  medal — then  I  shall  begin  to  design  monu- 
ments. Some  day,  you  will  see,  it  will  be  th€  Luxembourg. 
Pierre,  who  would  have  thought  it  yesterday." 

Ribot  repeated  in  a  constrained  voice,  "Who  indeed?" 

"The  devil,"  Bracart  burst  out  angrily,  "you  are  a  fine 
friend." 

"I?" 

"Yes,  you.  One  would  say  you  were  sorry  I  have  suc- 
ceeded." 

"What  an  idea!  You  see  I  was  thinking, — ^well,  how 
happy  we've  been  all  the  same  in  these  quarters." 

"True,  Pierre,  true!" 

"Eh,  yes,  it  is  pleasant  in  the  Quarter."  Ribot  arose,  in 
turn,  and  paced  the  room,  "But  an  end  must  come  to  every- 
thing. Jean,  I'm  through  with  loafing.  I  am  going  to 
work, — steadily!  I'm  going  to  make  money  now.  We 
will  get  on,  you  and  I.  An  apartment, — a  carriage,  a 
trip  to  the  coast  in  summer  and  all  that,  the  theatre  as 
often  as  we  like,  good  seats  too, — top  galleries  are  all  well 
enough  when  there's  nothing  better.  Parbleu!  I  may 
want  to  settle  down — there  is  Celeste,  you  know.  Come 
now,  let  us  recapitulate — I  can  do  a  picture  a  week,  why 
that  thing  I  sold  was  mere  daub  and  it  brought  a  hundred — 
the  deuce  I  ought  to  get  two  hundred  easily  soon — ^not  so 
bad,  eh,  Jean?" 

Bracart  felt  very  guilty.  He  stammered,  "No,  not  so 
bad,  Pierre." 
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"Brrrt,  my  friend,  you  are  worse  than  a  bucket  of  cold 
water.     And  you  accuse  me  of  not  being  enthusiastic." 

"I,  I, — ^^but,  my  friend,  I  am  enthusiastic." 

"Worse  and  worse." 

Bracart  felt  the  conversation  was  becoming  dangerous, 
so  he  grumbled  irrelevantly  as  he  turned  down  the  covers, — 
"All  the  sajne  I  say  eighty-six  francs  was  too  much  to 
charge  for  such  a  dinner." 

"Ah,  bah  we  have  not  paid  it  yet." 

"True." 

They  undressed  in  silence.  It  was  Ribot  who  finally 
began. 

"By  the  way,  stupid  that  I  am,  who  was  it  bought  my 
picture?" 

The  question  plunged  Bracart  into  confusion. 
Eh,  what  is  that  you  say,"  he  said  mechanically. 
The  name,"  Ribot  repeated  impatiently. 
Oh,  the  name,"  Bracart  floundered, — "the  fact  is, — ^why 
now  I  must  have  forgotten  it." 

"Sapristi,  my  friend,"  Ribot  said  suspiciously,  "you  are 
deuced  mysterious.  One  would  say  you  had  bought  the 
picture  yourself." 

The  speech,  uttered  in  all  innocence,  completed  the  down- 
fall of  Bracart.  He  flushed  and  then  bit  his  Jips  in  vexa- 
tion. The  effect  was  not  lost  upon  his  companion.  In  a 
moment  the  truth  flashed  over  him.     He  sprang  up. 

"Jean  Bracart!"  he  exclaimed. 

Bracart  put  out  his  hands  appealingly. 

"Don't,  Pierre,"  he  said,  "don't  reproach  me.  I  did  it 
because — ^well  because,  you  know,  we've  been  together  all 
these  years,  and  I  wanted  you  to — to,  well,  to  share  my  suc- 
cess.    You  understand,  my  friend, — don't  you?" 

Ribot  had  turned  away  in  silence.  Bracart  moved  over 
and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  other's  arm. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "things  are  not  so  bad,  Pierre.  The 
picture  will  go  in  a  week — I  prophecy  it.  Besides,  my 
friend,  why  things  are  changed!  I  shall  be  making  money 
now,  and  what's  mine — ^you  know 


it 
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Ribot  grasped  his  hand. 

'Ah  Jean,"  he  said,  "you  have  a  good  heart." 
^Good!"  said  Jean  delighted.     "There  you  are  yourself 
again  despite  my  accursed  blundering — idiot  that  I  am! — 
Pierre,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"Do?  'Soyons  philosophres,'  Jean,  as  they  say  in  the 
play,"  Ribot  said  with  a  forced  laugh,  "Which  means, 
to  bed,  to  bed!" 

"Ah,  Pierre!"  Bracart  exclaimed,  "what  a  fellow  you  are! 
One  would  say  you  were  laughing  at  misfortune.  Oh  I 
assure  you  if  it  had  happened  to  me — 

But  Ribot's  slipper  had  already  toppled  over  the  candle 
and  so  he  clambered  into  bed. 

Long  after  Bracart  had  fallen  into  a  troubled  sleep  Ribot 
lay  awake  thinking  to  himself.  "The  d-euce,  it  will  all  seem 
very  funny  to-morrow,  but  to-night, — anyhow  it  was  lucky 
I  did  not  tell  him  of  his  statue!  So  it  is  good-by  to  my 
hopes,  and  good-by  to  all  Jean's  ambitions — if  he  but  knew 
it!  Ah,  well!  Jean  has  lost  his  medals  and  I  my  apart- 
ment— but  what  the  deuce,  we  have  gained  a  good  dinner! 
To-morrow  I  shall  laugh — to-night,  bah — courage  and  to 

sleep ! 

Owen  Johnson, 


■♦♦♦- 


THE  EAGLE. 


Anointed  King  of  all  the  air, 
No  hearkening  courtiers  wait  his  nod, 
Far-thrown  beyond  all  mortal  care, 
Still  as  a  sculptured  god. 

Divine  in  his  own  silences 
He  marks  not  them  that  wayward  halt, — 
He  hears  the  noiseless  cadences 
Swing  true  through  Heaven's  vault. 

Deep-merged  in  thought,  inscrutable, 

Lord  of  a  trackless  empire,  lone, 

Exalted,  imperturbable — 

God's  firmament  his  throne. 

Gerald  D,  Morgan, 
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SIDNEY  LANIER'S  MASTERPIECE. 

SIDNEY  LANIER,  that  sweet  singer  of  the  South,  our 
most  subtle  poet,  and  most  loving  musician,  was  not 
a  voluminous  writer;  but  like  Thomas  Gray,  whatever  he 
wrote  was  worth  the  labor.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  pre- 
judiced admirers  of  Longfellow  or  Lowell  will  shake  their 
heads  and  appear  disinterested  when  the  conversation  turns 
upon  Lanier.  For  he  was,  like  Longfellow,  a  kingly  gentle- 
man of  a  sweet  and  child-like  heart  and,  like  Lowell,  of  a 
broad,  courteous  nature.  But  he  surpassed  them  both  in 
one  respect.  He  was  a  simple  hero — a  comsumptive  like 
Stevenson;  yet  he  considered  his  affliction  as  God-given, 
and  instead  of  complaining  he  made  the  most  out  of  life. 
Music  and  poetry  were  his  two  guiding  stars,  and  as  one  had 
said,  he  was  a  real  Priest  of  Beauty.  To  such  a  man  there 
could  have  been  but  few  vicissitudes  in  life;  the  coarseness 
of  the  earth  could  not  ruffle  him;  the  scorn  and  scoff  of  the 
unbeliever  could  not  influence  him.  He  was  a  true  moral- 
ist, worshipping  his  Master,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  In  his 
poetry  he  seems  to  have  drawn  out  all  the  precious  gold  of 
good  people's  lives,  and  instead  of  philosophizing,  he  goes 
a  little  deeper  and  touches  the  heart.  The  "Ballad  of  the 
Trees  and  the  Master"  may  lack  metrical  sufficiency,  but  it 
does  not  lack  feeling;  it  may  fall  short  of  excellence  in  its 
wording,  but  it  approaches  perfection  in  its  sweetness.  It  is 
stamped  with  the  loving  character  of  the  composer. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  went 

Clean  forspent,  forspent. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  him, 

The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  him  ; 

The  thorn  tree  had  a  mind  to  him 

When  into  the  woods  he  came. 

"The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  him."     It  is  as  if  a 
child  of  six  had  called  this  out  to  her  playmate.     Where 
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is  the  passion  in  it?  In  its  simplicity.  "Thoughts  that  lie 
too  deep  for  tears"  expresses  what  I  mean.  We  cannot 
comprehend  how  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Master  enter- 
ing the  forest  of  trees.  It  is  a  beautiful  figure,  showing 
that  he  looked  upon  life  from  an  overflowing  heart,  show- 
ing that  he  was  at  enmity  with  pride  and  selfishness;  and 
that  he  loved  with  almost  an  over-soul  the  true  and  the  good. 
The  second  verse  of  this  stanza  precludes  criticism.  It 
rings  like  a  far-away  silver  gong,  and  it  pleases  because  it 
is  ncfvv.  Freedom  from  conventionality,  hatred  of  the  com- 
monplace, was  one  great  characteristic  of  Lanier's.  No 
matter  whether  he  talked  to  his  friend  or  wrote  letters  to 
his  wife,  everywhere  one  might  hear  or  come  across  a  sen- 
tence which  falls  like  a  pure  water-drop  upon  our  senses 
and  thrills  our  natures.  To  one  who  loves  good  poetry 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  sense  of  extreme  pleasure  in  reading 
his  letters  or  his  verses.  To  speak  of  Carlyle's  writings  as 
prose-poetry  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  uncalled  for  if  we  read 
at  the  same  time  Lanier's  prose  of  the  most  emotional  type. 
He  was  bom  in  a  little  town  of  Georgia  and  there  he  spent 
his  boyhood,  growing  up  among  the  flowers  of  his  fancy, 
living,  like  the  little  lame  Sir  Walter,  by  running  brooks, 
chestnuting  and  kicking  up  the  dusty  autumn  leaves. 
When  the  civil  fighting  began,  he  put  on  a  g^y  coat  and 
went  away,  fighting  for  the  honor  of  Dixie  Land.  And 
then  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  battled  hard  against  the 
disease  until  death  carried  him  home;  but  still  his  soul  sings 
on,  even  to  the  topmost  towers  of  spiritual  goodness.  His 
angelic  nature  is  shown  clearly  in  this  short  poem,  the  sec- 
ond and  last  stanza  of  which  reads: 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went 

And  he  was  well  content. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came 

Content  with  death  and  shame. 

When  Death  and  shame  would  woo  him  last 

From  under  the  trees  they  drew  him  last, 

*Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  him — last 

Wlien  out  of  the  woods  he  came. 
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His  was  no  worldly-wise  life.  A  flute-player  like  him- 
self could  pick  out  the  pure  harmonies  of  sterling  manhood, 
and  could  charm  away  the  shallowness  and  rasping  naughti- 
ness of  every-day  life.  And  so  lived  Sidney  Lanier,  giving 
all  his  goods  to  his  Creator,  humbly  living  in  communion 
with  the  grace  of  God. 

Augustus  B.  Berger, 


"SANTA  LUCIA. 
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Santa  Lucia,  oft  the  night-winds  chant 

Thy  echoes  o*er  the  lantern-lit  canal, 

Where  sombre  palaces  reverberant. 

Overshadow,  and  like  stately  seneschal 

The  church  of  the  Salute  towers  gray. 

While  listening  gondolas  rock  to  and  fro. 

Stirred  by  the  ripple  of  the  waterway, 

Where  pours  the  southern  moon  its  summer  glow. 

Tuned  to  the  spirit  of  this  atmosphere, 

Thy  melody  such  potent  spell  hath  laid 

Upon  me,  that  do  I  but  chance  to  hear 

One  chord,  resembling  thine,  at  random  played, 

Straightway  upon  the  Grand  Canal  once  more 

I  float,  by  moon-light,  listening,  as  before. 

A.  C  Ludington.. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Two  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Lit.  an  article  in 
praise  of  a  most  notable  athletic  performance — z.  home-run 
hit  that  saved  a  doubtful  game  from  Princeton.  This 
month's  notabilia  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of 
another  performance,  less  spectacular,  possibly,  but  scarcely 
less  creditable.  A  championship  game  without  a  single  hit 
by  one's  opponents  is  something  of  which  even  a  veteran 
pitcher  may  well  be  proud;  in  the  case  of  a  comparatively 
new  hand  it  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  Robertson  and 
the  men  behind  him  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  man  in 
the  University  for  their  work  of  June  3d.  And  as  for  the 
undergraduate  body,  we  have  not  recently  been  so  surfeited 
with  victory  that  we  need  feel  any  compunction  in  exulting 
to  a  moderate  degree  over  the  completeness  of  the  victory, 
nor  in  feeling  some  slight  confidence  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  final  games  later  in  the  season.  And  so,  knowing  that 
we  have  a  pitcher  and  a  team  upon  whom  we  can  depend, 
as  well  as  a  veteran  crew  of  no  mean  ability,  let  us  take 
courage  for  the  future,  hoping  that  the  sharpness  of  the 
memory  of  a  fall  and  spring  of  continuous  disaster  may  be 
somewhat  modified  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories 
"on  land  and  sea"  in  the  early  summer. 

^^n  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Another  extremely  creditable  victory  was  that  of  the 
Bicycle  Team  at  New  York.  From  a  not  altogether  prom- 
ising beginning  the  team  had  worked  upward  with  true 
Yale  determination  toward  an  end  that  found  expression 
in  success  over  supposedly  invincible  rivals  at  Berkeley  Oval. 
The  spirit  that  called  forth  this  work  cannot  be  the  subject 
of  too  much  praise.  ♦  ♦  *  Are  we  altogether  sure, 
however,  that  the  University  should  give  eleven  "Y's"  to 
the  Bicycle  Team  and  Management,  as  against  seventeen 
to  the  University  Crew?  The  proportion,  we  think,  is 
unwarranted.     Anything  that  may  tend  to  cheapen,  even 
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to  the  least  degree,  the  value  of  a  "Y,"  is  a  marked  injury  to 
the  athletic  good  of  Yale.  It  was  never  possible,  under 
the  old  arrangement  of  combination  with  the  Track  Team, 
for  more  then  four  bicylists  to  win  "Y's"  in  one  year. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  more  equitable,  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement,  to  give  "Y's"  only  to  first  place  in  the 
Bicycle  Meet,  instead  of  to  first,  second  and  third.  *  * 
This  is,  of  course,  merely  a  suggestion,  but  it  seems  to  us 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  consideration. 

^F  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^F 

When  the  present  board  took  control  of  the  Lit.  the 
competition  from  1901  and  1902  gave  promise  of  considera- 
ble excellence.  Recently  this  promise,  to  put  it  mildly,  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  word  to  the  wise  (among 
the  contributors)  should  be  sufficient. 

3|C  3^  ^  ^  3^  ^ 

The  Lit.  office  will  be  open  Monday  evenings  at  seven 
o'clock,  for  the  return  and  criticism  of  rejected  articles. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

-The  great   red  moon   of  the  East,  riding  in  a  sky  of 


coldly  shimmering  silver,  has  just  appeared  above  the  eastern 

columns   of  the  great   hall   of   Karnak.     A 

KARNAK.  pale  light  is  diffused  over  the  quaint  hiero- 

glyphs of  the  old   Pharaohs,  casting  great 

impenetrable  shadows  far  out  into  the  night Now  and 

then  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  Sacred  River  against  the 
jagged  granite  blocks  of  a  ruined  Pylon  breaks  the  silence, 
borne  on  some  stray  gust  of  the  quiet  night-wind.  Then  all 
is  silent  again  save  for  the  fathomless  eternity  that  seems  to 
speak  in  the  moonlight  glaring  upon  the  hieroglyphs. 

Suddenly  a  low,  dismal  cry  comes  over  the  waters  from  the 
opposite  bank — the  cry  of  the  Sacred  Ibis,  clear  and  distinct, 
a  sound  of  magic  in  the  ruined  temples  of  old  Egypt.  A 
great  change  comes  over  the  whole  court  and  a  sudden  noise 
springs  up,  a  low  expectant  hum,  like  the  whirr  of  the  south- 
wind  when  the  sand  storm  flies  in  the  desert.  First  the  pil- 
lars, then  even  the  hieroglyphs,  cut  deep  upon  their  battered 
sides,  begin  to  sway  gently  back  and  forth  to  the  soft  sighing 
of  the  night  breezes.  One  old  Pharaoh  nods  sleepily,  half 
turns,  then  subsides  again  ;  suddenly  he  springs  into  life, 
descending  from  the  place  he  has  occupied  for  centuries. 
Another,  then  another,  follows,  a  Thotmes  here,  a  Rhamses 
there,  rising  and  falling  until  the  whole  court  is  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  old-time  nobles,  a  strange  and  mystical,  silently 
moving  throng.  Slowly  they  form  for  the  procession,  Rham- 
ses ahead  ;  slowly  they  march,  with  dignified  step  and  grace- 
ful swaying  of  long  robes,  around  the  court,  once,  twice, 
three  times.  Finally  they  turn  into  one  of  the  still  unruined 
halls  of  the  old  temple.  Then  strange  noises  come  from  the 
shadowy  depths,  strange  vows  to  stranger  gods,  wild  libations 
to  Isis  and  Osiris,  prayers  to  a  God  that  they  knew  only  by 
the  name  of  the  Unknown. 

Then  again  the  vows  become  fainter,  the  prayers  less  audi- 
ble, and  the  procession  again  comes  into  view,  passing  into  the 
wan  light,  where  their  pale  faces  shine  ghastly  in  the  silence  ; 
slowly  they  start  up  a  song,  louder,  softer,  its  cadences  rising 
and  falling  like  the  gusts  of  the  north-wind  when  the  storm 
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clouds  drive  in  from  the  sea  in  winter.  Once,  twice,  three 
times  they  make  a  circle  of  the  hall,  now  slowly  and  quietly, 
now  faster,  a  note  of  wild  triumph  in  their  chant ;  then  their 
pace  becomes  slower,  the  swaying  of  their  long  robes  more 
like  the  flitting  of  shadows  on  night  water  waiting  for  the 
breeze,  their  very  figures  seeming  to  rise  and  fall  against  the 
dim  outlines  of  the  great  pillars.  Slowly  they  come  to  their 
old  places  and  there  is  a  moment's  hesitation  ;  then  the  song 
begins  to  die  out,  softer  and  softer,  as  the  forms  of  the  sing- 
ers become  less  distinct  and  earthly,  until  'finally  with  a  long 
wail  it  sinks  into  a  low,  almost  inaudible  chant.  And  in  the 
pale  light  the  singers  have  vanished,  leaving  only  their 
ghastly  features  visible,  clearly  outlined,  row  upon  row,  king 
upon  king,  against  the  great  pillars  of  the  court  of  Karnak. 
The  low  processional  of  the  devotees  alone  remains  ....  it 

comes  now  from  afar  out  over  the  waters the  low 

crooning  chant  of  the  crew  of  a  dahabeah^  floating,  while  the 
song  rises  in  gentle  cadences,  with  the  night  wind,  down  the 
Sacred  River  on  its  way  to  Cairo.  Hulbert  Taft, 

Guilbert  had  been  living,  an  object  of  charity,  among 

the  studios  of  the  Latin  quarter  for  many  years.     Once,  years 

ago,  he  had  penetrated  as  far  into  civilization 

THE  as  the  stairway  of  the  Grand  Opera.     There 

INVENTOR.         he  had  seen   the   Countess   du   Mailly :  the 

countess  who  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Paris,  were  it  not  for  her  eyes, 
which  were  hideous.  Then  and  there  Guilbert  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  changing  their  color.  It  was  one  of  the  strange 
fantasies  that  fill  the  minds  of  the  cranks  in  which  the  Latin 
quarter  abounds. 

Guilbert  was  wont  to  reason  thus :  "  Other  inventors  have 
invented  cameras  from  the  human  eye,  phonographs  from  the 
human  mouth  and  ear  ;  they  have  gone  even  further,  and  take 
the  photographs  in  colors  now,  but  they  are  all  going  for- 
ward,— all  forward.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  I 
will  go  backward.  There  was  once  a  tradition  that  the  color 
of  the  eye  could  be  changed.  Why  should  1  not  discover  the 
secret  of  how  to  do  it  ?" 

Year  after  year  he  had  worked,  and  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth.     And  now  his  invention  was  complete ! 
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He  was  whispering  eagerly  to  himself — "  I  will  take  it  first 
to  the  Countess.  Were  it  not  for  her  eyes  she  would  be  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Paris.  What  will  she  not  give  me  ? 
And  to  think  that  I — I  have  discovered  it ! "  And  he  had  not 
seen  the  Countess  for  twenty  years. 

He  rose  from  the  table  littered  with  tubes  and  bottles,  and 
tottered  across  the  room.  "  To-morrow  I  will  be  sure.  Sure  ! 
Bah  !  I'm  sure  now.     I  know,  I  know  I  have  it  right ! " 

The  room  was  high  up  under  the  gables  of  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  the  Latin  quarter.  It  contained  the  table,  one 
chair^  a  ragged  sofa  and  a  chest  of  drawers.  From  this  last 
Guilbert  took  a  tiny  needle  with  a  bulb  at  the  end.  "And 
they  thought  it  was  morphine,"  he  chuckled ;  "  I  fooled  them 
all." 

There  was  a  cracked  piece  of  mirror  nailed  to  the  wall. 
The  clocks  of  the  city  had  just  struck  seven,  and  it  was  dusk. 
Guilbert  filled  the  syringe  from  a  graduated  glass  on  the 
table,  and  approached  the  mirror.  His  wrinkled  face  was  all 
puckered  up,  but  his  eyes  were  wide  open.  "  There,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment.  "  In  the  retina  of  each.  I  can  already  hear 
fame  knocking  at  my  door.  How  dark  it  is.  Sleep  will 
make  it  all  the  better.     Oh,  for  to-morrow  ! " 

He  flung  himself  on  the  lounge,  all  dressed,  and  exhausted 
by  his  excitement,  fell  asleep. 

The  old  man  awoke  with  a  smile.  His  dreams  had  been 
pleasant.  "  Still  night !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  will  open  the 
window  and  watch  for  the  dawn — the  dawn  of  my  prosperity." 

He  flung  open  the  window  as  the  great  bell  in  the  church 
opposite  began  to  toll.  "  One  " — it  boomed  harshly — "two — 
three — four !  "  It  seemed  to  speak  !  "  Five  ! — si .  .  ."  The 
old  man  heard  no  more.  Roy  M,  Mason, 

Somewhere  in  the  night  a  bell  was  ringing  solemnly, 

now  loud  like  the  voice  of  fate,  now  soft  like  a  nun's  prayer. 

All  the  house  listened.     The  embers  ceased 
NOCTURNE.        falling   in   the  grate ;    the  timbers   stopped 

creaking  in  the  wind.     From   the   shadows 
the  pale  spirits  that  haunt  the  damned  crept  forth  to  hearken. 
Cadenced  to  the  sound  of  the  bell  a  piteous  voice  quivered, 
moaning,  lamenting,  praying. 
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Could  it  be  the  wind  that  tapped  on  the  casement  and 
cried  :  "  Open  !  open  !  for  the  love  of  God  ? " 

With  tremulous  fingers  I  tore  aside  the  heavy  curtain. 
There,  with  her  face  close  against  the  pane,  her  cold  eyes 
reflecting  the  firelight,  was  my  dead  Alienor,  long  loved  and 
long  remembered. 

"  Oh !  vain  apparition  of  the  night,  why  will  you  come 
knocking  at  my  heart  with  your  skeleton  hand  and  from  your 
white  lips  crying  to  my  ears :  *  Open  !  open  !  for  the  love  of 
God  ?  * " 

As  I  spoke,  the  light  faded  from  those  eyes  that  once  shone 
fair,  a  look  of  mortal  anguish  darkened  the  pure  brow,  a 
piteous  voice  whispered  twice  : 

"  Farewell !  Farewell !  " 

Borne  on  the  rushing  wind  a  scarf  of  mist  fled  o'er  the 
housetops,  trembled  a  moment,  and  was  gone. 

— Somewhere  in  the  night  a  bell  was  ringing  solemnly,  now 
loud  like  the  voice  of  fate,  now  soft  like  a  nun's  prayer. 

James  W.  Barney. 

In  the  valley  it  is  cold.     Great  gaunt  specters  stretch 


out  their  arms  clad  in  withered  yellow,  under  a  sullen  sky. 

Nay,  it  is  not  a  sky,  for  there  the  sky  is  hidden 
7-^^  by  dark   lowering  clouds.      And  the   wind 

CROWS,  blows  numbing,  deadening.    This  is  the  home 

of  the  tribe.  See — they  come  now,  innumera- 
ble black  atoms  fighting  against  the  wind.  Swiftly,  steadily 
they  fly,  driven  on  by  some  resistless  power.  With  a  muffled 
cry  they  light  upon  the  barren  ground,  and  now  with  a  great 
noise  they  rise  to  those  ghost-like  arms  and  settle  down  for 
the  night.  But  see — the  Fiend  comes  near.  Terrified,  mad- 
dened, cowering,  they  circle  high  and  again  sink  down. 

With  the  dawn  they  set  forth  toward  a  monstrous  ball  of 
fire  and  warmth  that  glows  in  the  east ;  they  travel  far  but 
never  reach  it.  At  mid-day  it  passes  them,  they  turn  and  fol- 
low fast,  it  glides  on,  is  gone  and  again  they  are  in  the  bar- 
ren valley.  Thus,  in  the  cold  and  wind,  for  ages  they  pursue 
this  warmth.  At  last  they  know  it  is  coming  near  ....  The 
same  unseen  Power  drives  them  away  to  another  valley,  cold, 
barren. 

Suddenly  I  am  seized  with  terror.     I  strain  my  eyes  toward 
the  valley  where  I  can  just  hear  their  half-dormant  cawing  in 
the  dark.     Can  it  be  that  this  is  punishment  ?    That  in  these 
crows  are  the  souls  oi  t\i^  aceuT%^^  ^ooTCLfc^\.o  ^\!A\ass^  rest- 
less flight?  StotOes  Rt«iT. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

The  Harvard-  Yale  Debate 
On  May  12th,  was  won  by  Harvard. 

The  Dual  Games 
On  May  13th,  were  won  by  Harvard. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge 

On  May  20th,  officially  challenged  Yale  and  Harvard  to  meet 
them  on  the  track  this  summer. 

The  Spring  Regatta 
On  May  20,  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  Freshmen. 

Calcium  Light  Night 

Was  celebrated  on  May  24,  and  the  Junior  Societies  an- 
nounced their  elections. 

The  University  Club 

On  May  24th,  organized,  electing  Joseph  Medill  McCormick, 
1900,  President ;  J.  D.  Ireland,  1900  S.,  Vice-President ; 
J.  H.  Wear,  1901,  Treasurer ;  J.  H.  Hord,  1901,  Assistant 
Treasurer,  and  W.  R.  Hitt,  1901,  Secretary. 

The  University  Golf  Championship 
On  May  24th,  was  won  by  John  Reid,  Jr.,  '99. 

The  Corporation 

On  May  25th,  announced  its  selection  of  Professor  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University. 

The  Senior  Elections 
On  May  25th,  were  given  out  as  follows  : 

SKULL  AND   BONES. 

C.  E,  Sullivan  J.  C.  Green  way 

G.  A.  Lyon,  Jr.  Malcom  Douglas 

A.  E.  Leavitt  W.  S.  Coffin 

Hulbert  Taft  F.  D.  Cheney 

J.  W.  Cross  P.  A.  Rockefeller 

J.  M.  Hopkins  B.  W.  Paddock 

F.  B.  Adams  F.  W.  Allen. 
S.  B.  Camp 
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SCROLL  AND   KEY. 

W.  E.  Minor  J.  W.  Barney 

W.  B.  Williams  Crispin  Oglebay 

F.  C.  Havemeyer  T.  A.  Howell 

Robert  Stevenson,  Jr.  J.  M.  McCormick 

C.  L.  Tiffany  D.  R.  Francis,  Jr. 

C.  W.  McKelvey  J.  H.  Niedecken 

F.  T.  Crawford  M.  L.  McBride. 
Matthew  Mills 

wolf's  head. 

G.  W.  Hubbell,  Jr.  J.  E   Davis 
Howard  Boocock  W.  R.  Maloney,  Jr. 
J.  P.  Brock                                            G.  W.  Simmons 

R.  M.  Patterson  L.  B.  Barbour 

M.  B.  Brainard  R.  J.  Schweppe 

Franklin  Carter,  Jr.  T.  B.  Clarke,  Jr. 

Keyes  Winter  E.  B.  Greene. 
R.  C.  Twichell 

An  election  to  Wolfs  Head  was  refused  by  J.  S.  Ferguson. 

The  Mott  Haven  Games 

On  May  27th,  resulted  as  follows :  Pennsylvania,  first, 
Harvard,  second,  Yale,  third. 

The  College  Crew 
On  May  27,  defeated  Annapolis  on  a  two-mile  course. 

The  Track  Team 

On  May  28th,  elected  Bascom  Johnson,  1900,  Captain  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Navy  Officers 

On  June  2d,  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  R.  J. 
Schweppe,  1900 ;  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Gillet,  1901  S.; 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Richardson,  1901. 

The  Annual  Yale-Prtnceton  Baseball  Gatne 
On  June  3d,  was  won  by  Yale,  by  a  score  of  8  to  o. 

The  First  Intercollegiate  Bicycle  Meet 
On  June  3d,  was  won  by  Yale. 
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The  Baseball  Officers 

On  June  7th,  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  R.  C. 
Twichell,  1900;  Vice  President,  Raynham  Townshend,  1900  S.; 
Assistant  Manager,  E.  L.  Eliason,  1901  ;  Secretary,  J.  L. 
Mills,  1901. 


34 
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CONCERNING  THINGS  LITERARY. 

When  a  great  success  is  achieved  in  literature  and  an 
almost  unknown  author  leaps  at  once  into  fame,  it  is  always 
an  interesting  and  often  an  instructive  task  to  read  his  earlier 
works  and  to  examine  into  the  stages  of  his  development. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  plays  of  M.  Rostand  that  pre- 
ceded "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  for,  while  they  trace  a  steady 
increase  in  mastery  of  dramatic  material  and  in  the  technique 
of  the  stage,  they  are  by  no  means  the  works  of  an  ap- 
prentice, but  possess  distinct  value  of  their  own.  "Les 
Romanesques,"  "  La  Princesse  Lointaine,"  and  "  La  Samari- 
taine,"  each  added  its  cubit  to  M.  Rostand's  intellectual 
stature,  until  he  became  equal  to  the  task  of  producing  a  world 
wide  success. 

In  1894  M.  Rostand's  first  play  was  put  on  the  boards  of 
the  Com6die-Francaise.  "  Les  Romanesques  "  proved  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  fancy  but  graceful  in  diction  and  of 
a  delicate  sentiment  rare  enough  in  these  days  of  the  problem 
play. 

**  Un  repos  nftif  des  pieces  am^res, 
Un  peu  de  musique,  un  peu  de  Watteau, 
Un  spectacle  honn6te  et  qui  finit  t6t, 
Un  vieux  mur  fleuri-deux  amants-deux  pires.  .  .  . 
Des  costumes  clairs,  des  rimes  legdres  ! " 

These  are  the  simple  elements  that  go  to  make  the  plot. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  French  genius  to  spin  exquisite 
fabrics  out  of  mere  air,  and  the  fact  that  "  the  action  takes 
place  wherever  you  please,  provided  that  the  costumes  be 
pretty  "  adds  a  touch  of  originality.  But  the  originality  stops 
there,  for  M.  Rostand,  even  in  "Cyrano"  too  prone  to 
reminisce,  shows  plainly  the  influence  of  Moli^re  in  his 
comic  passages  and  of  deMusset  in  his  love  scenes.  Straforel 
appears  hardly  at  home  in  modern  French,  but  should  speak 
the  lines  of  a  Sganarelle  or  Scapin,  so  thoroughly  does  he 
belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and  M.  Rostand  has  not  yet 
become  master  enough  of  verse  to  vie  with  the  exquisite  lines 
of  "  La  Coupe  et  les  Ldvres  "  and  "  A  quoi  Revent  les  Jeunes 
Filles."    But  what  really  belongs  to  the  author  is  the  thought 
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that  a  romance  of  the  back  yard  and  suburb,  if  coloured  by- 
real  love,  is  as  truly  poetical  as  the  tale  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
with  its  atmosphere  of  feuds  and  velvets,  stolen  interviews  and 
simulated  death,  harsh  parents  and  mysterious  drugs.  The 
idea  stands  as  a  logical  precursor  to  that  of  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,  deformed  and  a  buffoon,  uttering  some  of  the  most 
perfect  lyrical  passages  in  modern  literature.  Aside  from 
this,  although  *  Les  Romanesques  '*  evidences  but  little  of  the 
poet's  later  tendencies,  the  distinction  of  its  style  raises  it  high 
above  most  modern  dramas. 

With  "  La  Princesse  Lointaine "  M.  Rostand  emancipated 
himself  from  Moli^re's  influence  and  passed  to  the  other 
extreme.  Its  tendencies  are  rather  of  the  class  satirized  in 
"Les  Pr6cieuses  Ridicules," the  dainty  avoidance  of  vulgar 
suggestion,  the  super-sensitive  horror  of  harsh  sounds,  and 
the  straining  after  original  figures  and  metaphors.  Over- 
elaboration  of  ideas  abounds,  and  at  times  one  finds  the  poet's 
preciosity  so  charmed  by  a  felicitous  thought  that  he  repeats 
it  with  but  a  change  of  words.     Thus  : 

**  Ce  sont  des  fleurs  6tranges, 
Et  traitresses,  avec  leurs  airs  de  sceptres  d'anges, 
De  thyrses  lumineux  pour  doights  de  seraphins." 

But  with  all  its  artificiality  of  sentiment  the  play  possesses 
a  poetical  quality  which  at  times  surpasses  the  most  lyrical 
passages  of  "  Cyrano."  The  oriental  atmosphere  and  colour- 
ing that  surround  the  distant  Princess  seem  to  have  inspired 
the  poet  with  a  kind  of  sensuous  intoxication,  so  that  he  has 
mistaken  the  effect  of  gorgeous  scenery  and  costumes  for 
dramatic  power.  It  is  rather  more  of  a  pageant  than  a  play. 
Action  at  all  times  has  been  sacrificed  to  poetic  beauty  and 
the  intrigue  is  of  the  most  rudimentary  order.  But  the  very 
qualities  which  render  the  play  unsuited  for  the  stage  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  its  reading.  The  musical  rhythm  and  ex- 
quisite embroidery  of  the  verse,  Rostand's  best  qualities,  have 
a  freer  flow  here  than  in  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  where 
dramatic  exigencies  break  the  dialogue  into  short  speeches. 
Although  as  a  play  "  La  Princesse  Lointaine "  must  be 
regarded  as  a  failure,  yet  it  should  live  as  an  expression  of 
pure  poetic  fancy. 

The  third  dramatic  experiment  of  M.  Rostand  was  of  quite 
another  order.  The  author  of  "  La  Samaritaine  "  desired  to  bring 
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the  old  scriptural  lesson  of  Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria 
closer  to  modern  perception  by  a  vivid  and  realistic  render- 
ing. The  idea  of  humanizing  the  Bible  by  clothing  its  per- 
sonages with  actual  personalities  is  a  happy  one,  but  an 
Anglo-Saxon  finds  its  hard  to  tolerate  the  thought  of  Christ 
represented  on  the  stage.  Aside  from  this  sentiment  or 
prejudice,  the  type  of  religious  feeling  exploited  must  be  dis- 
tasteful to  us.  M.  Rostand  is  not  appealed  to  by  the 
spiritual,  but  by  the  sensuous  and  the  aesthetic  aspect  of 
religion.  We  find  here  all  the  exquisite  poetry  and  richness 
of  thought  that  belong  to  the  author,  but  with  him,  as  with 
many  other  French  artists,  beauty  comes  first  and  religion 
after.  It  is  the  same  sentiment  that  coloured  Madame 
Bovary's  belief  and  that  renders  theatrical  Tissot's  Life  of 
Christ.  But  there  is  something  to  be  learned  even  from  this 
view,  and  the  beauty  of  one  line  nearly  redeems  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  whole  play.     When  Jesus  is  made  to  say  : 

**  Je  suis  toujours  un  peu  dans  tous 
les  mots  d'amour," 

one  feels  that  Rostand's  conception  cannot  be  altogether  a 
wrong  one. 

There  is  much  pleasure  to  be  gained  by  the  perusal  of  these 
dramas.  Though  tentative  and  sometimes  immature,  they  are 
never  commonplace.  After  reading  them,  one  may  still,  per- 
haps, doubt  M.  Rostand's  ability  as  a  playwright,  but  no 
longer  his  greatness  as  a  poet. 

Yale:    Her   Campus^    Class  Rooms^   and  Athletics,     By   Walter 
Camp  and  L.  S.  Welch.     Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Company. 

We  confess  to  some  disappointment  over  this  long-heralded 
book  on  Yale  life,  for  we  had  hoped  for  a  critical  volume  that 
would  discuss  the  institutions  of  the  college  from  a  decided 
view-point.  But  we  are  furnished  instead  with  a  minute 
description  and  a  detailed  history  of  matters  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  familiar  to  every  undergraduate.  But  for  a  stranger 
the  work  cannot  fail  of  its  value.  In  it  he  can  find  a  more 
accurate  and  a  fairer  setting-forth  of  the  Yale  of  to-day  than 
in  any  other  book  published  in  late  years.  Its  authors  have 
taken  infinite  pains  to  omit  nothing  of  importance,  so  that 
the  real  atmosphere  of  the  college  may  permeate  their  pages. 
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Mr.  Welch  has  been  wise  in  many  ways  in  writing  a  book 
of  reference  rather  than  a  treatise.  He  has  thus  gained  the 
advantage  of  an  impersonal  attitude.  To  each  instructor  and 
to  each  organization  has  been  measured  out  a  delightfully 
equal  amount  of  praise,  so  that  none  can  find  cause  for 
offense.  But  this  rare  discretion  of  the  author's  has  led  him 
into  some  curious  obscurities  of  style.  Read  the  chapter  on 
the  Point  of  View  as  often  as  you  will,  you  can  never  find 
the  real  key  to  its  intention.  You  may  think  that  you  have 
discovered  the  clue  when  you  come  to  the  words,  "And  so  an 
era  at  Yale  has  closed.  That  is  the  point  of  view."  But  here 
you  stumble  upon  the  new  puzzle  as  to  how  this  second  sen- 
tence can  have  any  possible  connection  with  the  first. 

Mr.  Welch's  style  is  not  luminous.  There  are  many  times 
when  the  reader  must  pause  to  study  out  the  significance  of 
the  words  before  him.  The  following,  taken  at  random,  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  :  "  The  Faculty  diminished  by  one- 
half  the  great  January  feast  of  the  beautiful."  Such  intrica- 
cies of  expression  are  grave  faults  in  a  book  of  this  kind 
where  clearness  should  be  the  first  requisite.  But  we  can 
pardon  many  faults  to  Mr.  Welch,  for  it  is  due  to  his  efforts 
alone  that  we  owe  the  completeness  of  the  volume. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  that  written 
by  Mr.  Camp.  He  gives  a  splendid  definition  of  the  Yale 
spirit  in  clear  forcible  terms,  and  his  essays  on  the  different 
branches  of  athletics  form  a  real  addition  to  college  literature. 

The  book  is  issued  in  an  attractive  binding  and  appro- 
priately illustrated.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  contains  matter  of  such 
interest  that,  even  if  merely  for  reference  purposes,  it  should 
occupy  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  Yale  man,  graduate 
and  undergraduate. 


The  Perfect  Wagnerite :  A  Commentary  on  the  Ring  of  the  Nib- 
lungs,  By  Bernard  Shaw.  Chicago  and  New  York  :  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Company. 

Scene  :  Piccadilly.     Time  :  Evening. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  discovered  sauntering  along  in  the  light  of  his  own 
nimbus.  Business  is  suspended  temporarily^  and  even  the  hansom 
horses  turn  their  heads  to  observe  the  great  man.  Enter  Mr.  Phil, 
May^  whOy  recognizing  Mr,  Shaw,  approaches. 
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Mr,  Phil,  May,  I  congratulate  you,  dear  fellow,  on  the 
delightful  satire  of  your  Wagnerite. 

Mr,  Shaw  (assuming  the  attitude  of  "  The  Outraged  Father'). 
I  was  perfectly  serious,  I  assure  you. 

As  Mr,  Phil,  May  retires  discomfitedy  Mr,  Richard  Whiteing,  the 
distinguished  Socialist^  confronts  Mr,  Shaw, 

Mr.  Whiteing,  My  dear  Shaw,  your  noble  Wagnerite  has 
worked  wonders  for  the  Cause. 

Mr.  Shaw  (with  his  most  Satanic  leer).  Indeed,  it  is  the  most 
monstrous  joke  I  ever  perpetrated.  (Hurries  home  to  rehearse 
the  whole  scene  before  his  own  mirror,) 

This  is  the  kind  of  imaginary  comedy  suggested  by  a 
reading  of  Mr.  Shaw's  works.  He  loves  to  deceive  his  reader 
into  believing  him  sincere  when  he  jokes, — and  joking  when 
he  is  sincere,  and  his  very  charm  lies  in  his  elusiveness  and 
enigmatical  poses.  After  taking  a  most  impossible  hypothe- 
sis he  will  argue  its  truth  with  a  logical  deftness,  then  falling 
in  love  with  his  own  eloquence,  warm  up  to  his  subject  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  convinces  himself — almost.  In  the 
Perfect  Wagnerite  he  starts  with  the  attractive  contention 
that  Wagner  was  a  Fabian  and  reads  into  the  glorious 
mass  of  inconsistencies  that  form  the  librettos  of  his  operas 
a  perfectly  clear  and  rigid  philosophy  of  life.  Of  course  it 
is  all  absurd,  but  one  cannot  help  being  fascinated  by  the 
audacity  of  the  man.  Here  is  his  description  of  the  Tarnhelm : 
"  This  helmet  is  a  very  common  article  in  our  streets,  where 
it  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  tall  hat.  It  makes  a  man 
invisible  as  a  shareholder,  and  changes  him  into  various 
shapes,  such  as  a  pious  Christian,  a  subscriber  to  hospitals, 
a  benefactor  of  the  poor,  a  model  husband  and  father,  a 
shrewd,  practical,  independent  Englishman,  and  what  not, 
when  he  is  really  a  pitiful  parasite  on  the  commonwealth, 
consuming  a  great  deal,  and  producing  nothing,  feeling 
nothing,  believing  nothing,  doing  nothing  except  what  all 
the  rest  do,  and  that  only  because  he  is  afraid  not  to  do  it,  or 
at  least  pretend  to  do  it." 

The  breezy  character  and  original  art  of  this  treatise  make 
it  altogether  delightful  reading.     The  book  is  not  enlighten- 
ing, but  what  is  better,  whimsical.     Mr.  Shaw's  personality  is 
worth  becoming  familiar  with,  for  it  is  quite  unique. 
What  would  we  do  without  the  Irishman  in  Literature ! 

J.  w.  B. 
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A  too  prolonged  existence.     Let  the  worm 
Change  at  Jit  season  to  the  butterfly. 
And  here  a  story  strikes  me  to  confirm*^ 

— Browning, 

What  was  the  Saint's  story  I  shall  never  know.     For  just  then  the  car- 
riage which  was  to  bear  him  away  to  Summer-land  drew  up,  and  in  a  mo 
ment  more  I  was  alone  with  my  too-prolonged  existence — to  say  nothing  of 
the  mercury. 

Last  summer  the  Saint  spent  in  the  wars.  And  this  vacation  he  is 
going  to  England. 

**  Yes,"  said  he,  *'  I  want  to  see  it.  Perhaps  I  shall  bet  a  little — just  to 
show  faith.  I  don't  believe  in  betting  except  as  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  trustfulness.  And  then,  too,  it's  a  suitably  dignified 
manner  of  cheering.     Not  the  kind  that  renders  newspapers  ridiculous." 

'*  That  kind  is  really  very  objectionable,"  said  I. 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  Saint,  **  And  no  infinitesimally  and  exasperat- 
ingly  cock-sure-like  mosquitoes." 

An  early-summer  breeze  rattled  in  the  curtains  and  bent  the  gas  flames. 
Now  and  then  the  Saint  looked  down  into  the  street  to  see  if  his  carriage 
had  arrived. 

**  Some  aren't  so  anxious,"  said  I. 


RONDKL. 

Here  in  the  silence,  in  the  fallen  sun, 

The  years  forgotten  are  beside  me  yet. 

The  weary  evening  may  no  morn  beget. 
The  glass  is  turned,  there  are  no  sands  to  run. 

The  stars  tell  only  that  the  sun  is  set. 

And  all  things  past  come  over  one  by  one. 

Here  in  the  silence,  in  the  fallen  sun. 
The  years  forgotten  are  beside  me  yet. 

Slower  the  quiet — and  the  skies  are  dun — 
Shade  and  the  song  of  things  that  men  forget. 

No  fruit  shall  be  to  any  deed  begun, 
Then  rest,  O  weary  from  the  fever-fret. 

Here  in  the  silence,  in  the  fallen  sun. 
The  years  forgotten  are  beside  me  yet. 

— Harvard  Monthly , 
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COLSKIDGE. 
Thine  Is  the  mystic  melody, 
The  far-off  munnui  of  some  dreamland  sea 
Lifting  throughout  the  night, 
Up  to  the  moon's  mild  light, 
Waves  silver-lustrous,  silvery  white. 
Thai  beat  in  rhyihm  on  (he  shadowy  shore, 
And  burst  in  music,  and  are  seen  do  more. 

— Columbia  Lit. 


ALLEN    &    CINTER'8 

ORIGIN  A  L 

"IMPERIAL  CUBE  CUT" 

SMOKING   TOBACCO. 

Tbe  pipe  tmokei  In  search  of  the  best  can  do  no  better  than  avail  himself 
of  III  excellent  qualities. 

It  is  the  original  Cube  Cut  and  never  suceetsfully  imitated. 


Yale  Lit,  Advertiser. 


HURLE  &  CO..  . 


38   CENTER  STREET, 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


SHIRTMAKER  —      '"  "'SIw"™-""" 

Headquarters  while  in  New  Haven  at  New  Havkn  Housk. 


EVERYBODY    PLAYS    AT 


a 


890   Chapel   Street, 

OVER  F.  M.  BROWN  ft  CO.  FORMERLY  ADJOINING  HYPERION  THEATER. 
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798    CHAPEL    STREET. 
-R-  A  TTTT^TP    -RT?.05=; 

ICE  CREAM  SODA  J^^THCR"»"EP  fr^'t 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

COR.    CHURCH    AND    CHAPEL    STS. 

THE 

STILLMAN  HOMESTEAD  SPRINS  WATER 

If  put  up  only  in  glass.    Be  sure  you  order  it  for  your  room  and  see  that 
you  have  it  on  your  table. 

THE  STILLMAN  SPRING  WATER  CO., 

10»»    CMATMZ    aXMMMT. 
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A 

WELL 

DRESSED   MAN 

Has  his  looks  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  those 
little  niceties  which  an  up-to-date  Haberdasher 
can  furnish.  We  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
new  things.  To  be  stylish  means  to  have  the 
nicest  things,  and  above  all,  the  newest. 

CHASE    &    COMPANY, 

SHIBTKAKBBS, 

New  Havwi  Houae  Block. 
HENRY  HEATH'S  ENGLISH  HATS. 

COMBmATION  SHOES. 

COMBINATION    FOOT    BALL 
AND   COLF    SHOES-v-i- 


The   New   Haven   Shoe   Company, 

842  and  846  Chapel  Street. 

OVLT  OOOD  SHOES. 

1 85 1  1 898 

THE  PHOENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  GOHPANT, 

OF  HAETFOED,  OONNEOTICUT, 

Issues  an  Endowment  Policy  to  either  men  or  women, 
which  (besides  giving  five  other  options)  guarak- 
TEES  when  the  Insured  is  Fifty  Years  Old,  to  pay 

$1,500   IN    CASH    FOR   EVERY    $I,000    of     InSUiaOCC 

in  force. 
Sample  policies,  rates,  and  other  information  will  be 
g^ven  on  application  to  the  Home  Office. 


JONATHAN  B.  BUNCE,  President. 

JOHN  M.  HOLCOMBE,  Vice-President 

CHfiS.  H.  LAWRENCE,  SecrcUfT. 
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THERE  18  ONLY  ONE 

POND'S 
EXTRACT 

THIS  18  IT!      ^ 


IfMMilMaAlc   ztM*   all  t£elu9,    Paina,    inilaMmaHaMa, 
CofarrJbal  TrouAk  and  JHIcc 


POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  NewYork  and  London. 


MOSES 


BUYS   OLD   CLOTHES    AMD   PAYS 
GOOD  MONEY.   THAT  SETTLES  IT. 


168    COURT   STREET. 


UNDER  TONTINB  HOTEL. 


^  Yale  Ut.  Advertiser. 

moseley's  new  haven  house. 

FBOimra  tale  mnvEBSiTT.  opposite  the  aisa 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

SBTH  H.  M08BLBT. 


THE  OLD  COLLEGE  DRUG  STORE,  "f!^ 

OSBORN  HALL  PB.ARMACT 

1CX)8  CHAPEL   STREET. 

FRANK  A.  CORBIN, 

IMPORTING     TAILOR, 

1000  CHAPEL  ST.,  New  Haven,  C<»m. 
W.    F.    BATSON    &    CO., 

1024   CHAPEL  STREET 

(Up  one  flight  of  stain.) 

IlvlFORTIlSrGh      T-A.IL.OR. 

Golf  Snlts,  Fanejr  Tests,  etc.,  a  Speelaltjr* 

Headqumrten  for  Senior  Caps  and  Gownt. 

I.  KLEINER  &  SON, 

CO-OP.  TAILORS. 

786  Chapel  Street.  New  Hayen,  Conn. 


fvtory^s 


L.   UNDER. 


FOUNDED    ZV    1840. 
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PACH   BROTHERS, 

College    Photographers, . 


935  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


New  Haven  House  Pharmacy 

PURE   DRUGS, 

URBANITY  IS  THE  PRIME  FACTOR  AT 

J.  I.  frBiraU'S   TOHSOBIAI   ROOMS, 

994i  CHAPEL  ST.,  Under  the  New  Uayen  House. 


THE  COLLEGE  BELL.— A  SONG. 

We'll  sing  you  a  song  of  the  college  bell 

That  rings  from  the  old  white  tower, 
And  never  fails  abroad  to  tell 

The  unwelcome  lecture  hour. 
He  wakes  us  up  at  chapel  time 

And  we  see  that  it's  just  too  late  ; 
We  love  not  then  the  old  bell's  chime, 
As  he  says,  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  rhyme, 

That  it  wants  two  minutes  of  eight. 


— Nassau  Lit, 


HENRY    8.    HICBY, 

Y^LE    ph[a.rm:^cy. 

1130  OEAPEL,  OOB.  70BS  8TSEET. 
Prescriptions   a.   Specialty* 

HIGBY'S   DENTIFRICE   IS  THE    BEST    TOOTH    POWDER  I 

Taooma,  Wash.,  June  24, 1800. 
Mr.  H.  8.  HiGBT :    Please  send  us,  by  mall,  one  dozen  Higby^s  Dentifrice.    Dr. 
Kellogg  has  recommended  it  very  highly  and  wants  us  to  order  it  for  him. 


Very  respecttfully, 
SliATDBN  ft  w 


THKOOP,  Druggisti. 
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The 
New 
Harvard 
Song 
Book. 


The  Teiy  latatt  oompQa- 
Uon  of  Odlege  Bongs,  in- 
dading  the  Bongi  of  the 
HarTird  Glee  Olnb  and  other 
late  gemi  of  OoUege  Mniio. 
ETory  new  song  of  the  Har- 
yard  Glee  Olnb  linoe  1888 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  thii  Tdlnme. 

Among  other  fkTozitei 
aret 

Schneider'!  band  (new  ar> 

ntDgement  for  male  voicea) 
The  Hoodoo. 
Sparkling    Piper  Heldeelck 

(new     arrangementa     for 

male  yolces.) 
Borneo  and  Juliette. 
The  Phantom  Band. 
O'Grady*!  Ooat. 
Wine  and  Woman. 
The  Party  at  Odd  Fellows* 

Hall. 
Mrs.  Cragin's  Dani^ter. 
The  Man-ln-the-Moon's  Ball. 
Faint  Heart  Ne'er  Won  Fair 

Lady. 
Holstelner'B  Band. 

Price  $1,  Postpaid. 


Oliver  Ditson   Company, 

463-463  WA8HIN0T0N  ST. 
C.  H.  DITSON  1^  CO.,  867  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  O.  DIJRANT*S,  40  Churob  St..  is  the  place  to  be  fitted  with  BYE  GLASSES  or 
Speotaolee  to  suit  imperfect  vision  of  any  description.   Also  for  Watches,  Qooks, 

and  Jewelry  at  prices  to  suit  all  pockets. 

Everett  House,  New  York. 
JOHN  J.  KENNEDY,  ESQ., 

My  Dear  Sir  :    It  is  ¥rith  unqualified  pleasure  that  I 

express  my  entire  satisfaction  ¥rith  the  evening  dress  suit, 

likewise  the  top  coat,  military  fashion,  which  you  made  me. 

The  style,  comfort  and  workmanship,  to  my  mind,  cannot  be 

surpassed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Apra  6, 1891.  KENRY  M.  STANLEY. 
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Photographic  Supplies. 


Kodak  and  other  Photographic   work  done   at 

WILLIS  N.  BUTRICKS, 

11  Center  Street,         -:-         Near  Orange. 

Haelfaitoshes  a  Bpeelalty. 

OOODTEAR   RUBBER  STORE, 

866  Chap^  Street.  F.  C.  TTTTTLE,  Proper. 

'92  A.,      '93  A.,     '94  A.,      '96  A. 

'92  S.,    '93  S.,    '94  S. 
Q-o  to  Robinson's  Yale  Hair  Gutting  Parlor, 

Opposite  Art  School 

AN  OLDEN  STORY. 

The  room  deserted,  dark,  and  on  the  floor 
Disorder.    Upon  the  sombre  wall 
Great  spirits  weave  untouched  a  mouldy  pall, 
And  solemn  silence  broods  about  the  door. 

Behold  the  ancient  dust,  the  slow  decay. 
The  mouldy  remnants  of  a  bygone  feast ! 
The  desolation  cannot  be  increased 
For  this  is  not  the  '*  Biddy's"  dusting  day. 

^mmams*  Weekly. 

OSBORN  HALL  PHARMACY, 

CORCORAN   A   CO. 

1008    OhApel    Street. 

Pure    Drugs  and  Fine  Chemicals ! 

PRESCRIPTIONS   A   SPECIALTY. 

Agents    for    Tenney's    (Ne^v    York)    Candies. 
Agents  for  Surbrug's  Golden  Sceptre  Smoktesk  X^Xaj^^a* 
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If  you  wish  to  take  regular  daily  exercise 

and  not  be  compelled  to  desist  from  work  because  of  sore 
mascleB,  yon  mnBt,  after  exercising,  thoroughly  rnb  the 
moBclee  wit}i 

POIVO'S    EXTR-ACT. 

By  its  use  you  are  made  quick  and  active,  and  all  sorenesB, 
stiffness  or  swelling  is  prevented,  and  you  will  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  taking  cold  on  going  out  after  exercise. 

We  have  a  book  full  of  t«etimonial8  from  the 

To  quote  them  is  superfluous.  Almost  everyone  in  training 
nsee  it  Bat  don't  expect  some  cheap  substitute  for  Pond's 
Extract  to  do  what  the  genuine  article  will,  for  you  will  surely 
be  disappointed.     Manufactured  only  by 

POND'S  SZTBACT  CO.,  No.  76  5th  ATZNUS,  NEW  TOSZ. 


REST  FOR  TIRED  AND  SICK  NERVES. 


THE    ISTERVHSTE. 
Di.  A.  J,  Willard,  Snperinteudaut,  Hortli  Fnipeot  Street,  Borlington,  Tt. 

CommonlT callsd  "The  RisTcim" 
bccuM  the  S.  Welr  MltcheU  Rett 
TmtmBit  <■  berg  miida  ■  ipedilt;. 
Ad   enmbLlihrneiic   for   the    dkro    ud 

ditciffi  only.  Dr.  WUIard  La  ■  mdu- 
■IS  of  Yule  of  the  cUia  of  iS;}.  For 
neulf  ^  veui  be  <*■■  the  Supcttnteo- 
deal  aod  Resident  Pbyiidui  of  Ibe 
Mi.rT  Fletcher  Honplut,  ud  it  wu  hit 
eipecience  there  Ihit  induced  him  to 

for  ■ohiLe  the  wnifc  ind  worry  of  thdr 
homa  but  who  fiQ  to  End  elsewhere 
auluble    prorldoa    for    their    ipedi] 

Urlum  l>  ent't^^new!' betulffulirio- 
.  cited,  with  the  like  md  mountilni  In 
I  plain  ilKhl.  (Dd  provided  with  *U 
I  needed  coniemencei  ud  medical  ap- 
I  pllwicea.  Heatlne  ii  by  the  hot-ws(er 
'  ayitem.  Ventlliiioa  is  aecured  by 
numeroug  ore  piicei.  aii  ine  piiieniB'  rooms  cin  h(Te  Ibe  tun.  Spedil  paint  have  been 
taken  with  Ibe  plumbing.  Dr.  Willard  icildes  with  hli  pallents,  and  Itconfidentthatthev 
will  here  End  a  qulei  Boot  and  evecylhlaii  nced^  fof  their  comfan  and  recovery.  He 
refers  by  permlMfon  to  Blibop  Bissell  of  Vennonl,  Pre*.  Dwlght  of  Vale.  Pret  BocUum 
and  Dra.  Grinoell.  Wheeler  aad  WlKhaus  of  the  tZnlverHly  of  Vermont,  and  Dr.  H.  P. 
Stewni.  Supt.  of  "  Retreat."  Hartford.  Conn.  The  none*  here  employed  have  recdied 
■pedal   trafnlse.    Boud  Irom  t5  to  |id  a  weelt,    Othar  eipenacs  nuooaUe.    SMd  fei 


:s^^^:\ 
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Riclinioiid  StraigM  Cnt  No.  1 

CIGAKETTES. 

Aie  made  fiom  the  brighteii,  most  dell- 
calelr  Qavored  and  hlghsal  coit  Oold 
Leaf  grown  in  Virginia.  This  i«  the 
old  and  orlclnal  brand  of 
StralBht  Cut  Cigarette*,  and  was  ^ 
brought  out  by  ub  in  the  year  1875, 
Btmart »/  Imilatima,  uil  obasTT*  that  ths  not 
KAMI  Ai  BU.OW  li  on  CTcry  packue. 

ALLEN  k  aiKTSB,  XaaofHtnnn, 

Rl<-HnOtlD,  TI&OnilA. 


MY  MUSE. 
Though  (ettile  my  muM  is. 
She  ■oroebow  tefnsei 

To  warble  of  wines  that  aie  iparkliog  and  clear. 
No  reason  wbatever — 
At  rhyming  she's  clever. 

Now  why,  may  I  ask,  do  your  lips  wear  that  sneer? 
I  (ell  you  she's  rery 
Perverse  and  contrary, 

Her  taste  is  "  low  down,"  I  confess  that  I  fear. 
She's  deucodly  eager 
Though  rhymes  may  be  meager 

To  carol  of  pretzels  and  cool  lager  beer ! 

—  THnitf  Tabltt. 


O.      :P.     -M-mT?.T=?.T-M-  A  -KT'^ 

154^  Elm  Street,   Third   Store  from  High  Street, 


TEAM  OH  CAMPUS  WEPHKBDAY  7.30  TO   10. 

THE  JOHN  E.  BASSETT  &  CO. 

764   CHAPEL   AND   318-390   STATE    ST. 

Mapd^roF®  aB€  iSailePT** 

Peck  &  Snyder's  Skates,  $2.50  and  $3  50. 

WiDslow's  Skates,  75  cts.  to  $3.50. 

Pocket  Knives,  Razors,  etc. 
CO-OPERATIVE     DISCOUNT. 
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H.  B.  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 

89,  91,  93,  95  &  97  OBAIfGE  ST. 

Carpets,  Furniture,  Upholstery, 

WINDOW  AND  DOOR  DRAPERIES.  RUGS  AND  MATS, 
Famishing  of  Students*  Rooms  a  Specialty. 

WINDOW  SEATS  AND  CUSHIONS. 
Co-operative  Discount  Given  to  Students. 


''^^v*    '^'^'^ 


Vnxrcver  be  nr&y  appear 

Tb«  WbMlniut  on  ft  Columbia  Blorole  1b  ui 
otojeot  of  admliktion.  He  la  KTBoefnIIr  "id  — ' 
anil;  poMd  on  &  wheel  wblcn  Is  perten  In 


jron  Join  the  thioiig  7  Ve  miiEe  knd  Euantatm  th 

CENTURY  COLUMBIA, 

COLUMBIA  LIGHT  ROADBTER  SAFETY, 

COLUMBIA  LADIES'  SAFETY, 

dpeut,  lkht  mmtti,  mi  vsL\sma  golubbim. 
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IDEIBEXj 


jC/A^<T|EjRClR  5 


Society  Spreads  a  Specialty. 

825    CHAPEL    STREET. 

MOSELEY'S  NEW  HAVEN  HOUSE, 

Fronting  Tale  Univenitj,  Oppodto  tU  Oietn. 

NEW^    HAVEN,    CONN. 


WELCOME  TO  SPRING. 

Thou  mackintoshed  and  rubber-booted  shade, 

Thou  bride  of  dire  la  grippe^  I  welcome  thee  ; 

Come,  let  me  all  thy  darkest  doing  see 
E'er  that  I  sing  thee,  death-out  dealing  maid  1 
Bring  sleet  and  rain  and  mud,  and  bid  us  wade 

Through  slush  and  slime,  and  "  water-on-the-knee " 

To  heap  thine  icy  altar  piously 
With  quinine  bounteous,  in  tribute  paid. 

Sweet  rosebud  goddess  with  the  frozen  ear, 
Thy  lips  are  chapped,  thy  nose  is  cold  and  red. 
An  icy  tam-'o-shanter  crowns  thy  head. 

Yet ;  lovely  Spring,  I  prithee  now  draw  near. 

And  fail  not,  gentle  maid,  with  thee  to  bring 

Sly  Cupid  in  a  sweater  shivering. 

—  WilHams  Weekly. 

TREMONT  CAF^  and  RESTAURANT, 

Cor.    COURT    and    OBA]S^G£    STREETS. 
MEALS  AT  ALL  HOURS, 

Botli  on   European  and   American    Flan. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  and  ATTEHTIOH  6IYEH  TO  STUDEHTS, 

D.  HLODGDON,  Prop. 
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DKEKA 

Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House, 

1121  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


College  Invitations 
Class  Stationery 
Fraternity  Stationery 
Programmes 


Wedding  Invitations 
Visiting  Cards 
Banquet  Menus 
Diplomas  and  Medals 


Steel  Plate  Work  for  Fraternities,  Classes 

and  College  Annuals. 

All  work  i8  executed  in  the  establishment  under  onr  personal  supervision,  and 
only  in  the  best  manner.  Unequalled  facilities  and  long  practical  experience 
enable  us  to  produce  the  newest  styles  and  most  artistic  effects,  while  oar  repu- 
tation it  a  i^uarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  productions  of  this  house. 

Designsi  Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  applicationt 


C.  B.  WILKINSON, 


MAKER  OF 


42  JOHN   ST.,  New  York  City. 
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Importers  and  Tailors, 

127     Oliiiroli     Street. 

JAMES  W.  BRINE,  '■ 

Mod's  fiiriliig,  Sportiig  ui  Gjraasii  Gooils. 

1004  ft  1006  Chapel  Btreet,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SUPERIORITY. 
Though  I  honor  him  sincereljr. 

Yet  this  strange  ihing  must  \3b— 
I  ahall  always  feel  above  him, 
For  he  rooms  iusi  under  me. 
WilHami  Weekly. 

APOTHECARIES    HALL, 

ESTABLISHED  iBai. 

Surgical  Instruments.   Trusses.  Supporters, 
Elastic  Hose,  Etc 

821  Chapel  Street,         -         New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.  A._  3-ess3>te:e.. 


PERRY'S 
CARPET    WAREROOMS. 

A  SAFE  AND  RELIABLE  PLACE  TO  BUY. 

H.  B.  PERRY,      -      914  Chapel  Street. 
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BROOKS    &    CO., 

Dunlap  &  Go's  Hats, 

Christy  &  Go's  Hats, 

Heath  &  Go's  Hats. 

IDress   Smt   CsLses. 
CHAPEL   Comer  STATE    STREET. 

A.    E.    CHASMAR   &    CO., 

34  UHION  SQUABE,  EAST,  HEW  TOBE. 

College,  Class  Day,  and  Fraternity  Inritations,  Portraits,  etc.    Maker*  of 
Uniqae  and  Artistic  Menus,  Programmes,  Dance  Cards  and  Favots. 

Send  for  our  new  Sample  Book  of  Stationery  and  Engraving. 

COLLEGE    PRINTING    A   SPECIALTY. 

A  CONTRADICTION. 

*'  Man  wants  but  little  here  below," 
So  runs  the  ancient  song  ; 
And  adds  as  if  to  make  us  sad, 
"  Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

*'  Man  has  too  little  here  below," 
The  Junior  moans  the  song; 
And  adds  in  sadly  sighing  tones, 
"  Nor  keeps  that  little  long." 

—  YaU  Courant, 

MCHAEDS  &  CO,  Limited, 

IMPORTERS  ft   MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Chemicals,  Assayers' and  Chemists'  Snpplies 

lEW  TOBK I  OHIO AOO  i  IE WASK  i 

41  BazdUy  Bt.  112  4  114  Lake  Bt.  863  4  865  fimd  Bfe 
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G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro. 

Cor.  Court  and  Ghnrcli  Sts., 

NEW    HAVEN. 


Special   attention   given   to 


AND 


TDHEATRE  LUNCHEe 


A  COMPLAINT. 

O  hard  is  the  life  of  the  writer  of  rh3rme  ! 

'Tis  a  drain  on  each  sensitive  feeling  ; 
And  he  blazons  his  character  out  for  all  time, 

Its  innermost  secrets  revealing  ! 

He's  a  rake  and  a  spendthrift,  a  tough  and  buffoon  ; 

He  has  loved  wildly  times  without  number, 
And  babbles  of  soft  eyes,  rose  lips  and  the  moon, 

And  all  such  old  poetic  lumber. 

He  dies  hard  on  paper  for  country  and  fame, 

While  really  fat,  lazy,  and  healthy  ; 
And  writes  his — well,  white  lies  and  signs  out  his  name, 

With  vain  hope  'twill  make  him  more  wealthy. 

—  The  Red  and  Blue, 

OLD    BROADWAY   DRUG-   STORE, 

p.  BONNETTE  SCHURMAN, 

DRUGS    AND    MEDICINES 

Prescriptions  a  Specialty, 


arBesl   Soda   Water  in   To'wn, 
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WUto  VlsN,  a6.00  (0  140.00  pn  Out,        a»d  Wiuu,  Vim  to  tSO.OO  pn  Ow. 

r>.   ^.   m:^yer. 
Importer  of  FINE   HUNGARIAN    WINES. 

TOKAT,  BUDAPEST,  and  527  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


is  Believing." 


I>am[Ki  are  tolerably  good, 

But  who  wants  a  tolerably  ? 
good  egg  ?     And  there  is  a 
heap  or  trouble  with  a  tol- 
erably good  lamp.     Every  stu- 
dent needs  a  handsome    and 

a   GOOD  study   lamp.      But   a  good  lamp   must  be 
simple ;  when  it  is  not  simple  it  is  not  good.    There 
is  one  lamp  that  is  simple,  and  it  is  good  without 
the  tolerable — 

rrj^  "The  Rochester." 

't  It  we  can  Knd  you  one  by  sipnn.    Wa  nuka  troe  w 
and  bare  an  lUiutn(Bd.i:aUloiuc  Uat  will  balp  you  out. 

ROCHESTER  LAMP  CO.,  42  Pftrk  Plue,  New  York  City. 
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FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL 


MADISON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  largest,  best  appointed,  and  most  liberally  managed 
hotel  in  the  city,  with  the  most  central  and  delightful  lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK,  DARLING  &  CO. 


HER  PHOTOGRAPH. 
He  said  wiihout  the  photograph 

He  really  couldn't  live. 
And  asked  for  il ;  she,  with  a  laugh, 

Gave  him  her  negative. 


—LassiU  Ltadtr. 


HURLBURT    BROS., 

1074    Chapel    Street, 


DEALERS  IN 

GEOIOE  QBOOEBIES. 
nit  rmti,  Xsu,  drut,  u. 


NEW      HAVEN. 
CONN 
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A  MARVELOUS  RECORD ! 


The  frequent  publication  of  figures  showing  the 
transactions  of  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  this 
country  has  to  some  extent  familiarized  the  public 
mind  with  the  magnitude  of  the  beneficent  work  they 
have  done.  The  following  comprehensive  statement  is 
a  revelation  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Companies, 

The   MUTUAL   LIFE   OF   NEW   YORK. 

Since  it  was  Organized  in  1843  it 


Has  Teceived  from   its    Polioy-holders 
more  than       ... 


Has  collected  for  its  Policy-holders 
more  than       ...         |20 

Has  paid  to  its  Policy-holders  more 
than         ....        304 

Has  paid  for  its  Policy-holders  less 
than  66 

And  holds  invested  for  its  Policy-hold- 
ers more  than         -        -         1 40 


MILLIONS 
OF 

DOLLARS ! 


BicfiABD  A.  MoCuBOYy  Ptesldsiit. 
BoBEBT  A.  Gbanniss,  Vioe-President. 


JOHN  W.  NICHOLS,  General  A^ent^ 

New  Haven,  Coim. 
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MOSELEY  S  NEW  HAVEN  HOUSE. 

FSOITIBQ  TUEIISITESBITT.  OFFOEITE  THE  QBEBI. 

NEW   HAVEN,   CONN. 


SBTH  H.  M08BLBT. 


GRADUATES  SEEKING  POSITIONS 

As  Editors,  Writers  or  Reporters,  or  with 
publishing  houses  in  any  capacity,  are  in- 
vited to  examine  our  methods  of  registration 
and  recommendation.  Write  for  particulars  to 

The  Newspaper  Mod's  ExohaDge, 

31  BMte  BulldlnK,  SpiinRlleld,  Hau. 

W.    F.    BATSON    &    CO., 

t024    CHAPEL   STREET, 
(Dp  one  fliBht  of  Bikln.) 

I1.IFORTINC3-      TA.ILOE,. 

0»lf  SnlM,  F«n«r  ▼•*(%  Me.|  ■  Sp«elallr. 

I.  KLEINER  &  SON, 
CO-OP.  TAILORS. 

785  Chapel  Street.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


JVtorij^ 


E.    Q.    OAKLEY. 


ESTABLISHED    IN   188S. 
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PACH  BROTHERS, 

College  Photographers, 

1024  Chapel  Street,  Kew  Hayen. 

Branch  of  935  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


"^iVff^  TOBSC  X-J^^MT  S<08:O<OS- 

NE\A/^    YORK    CITY. 
^^I>%ioight    Method  ff   of  Inotruetion. 

DAY    SCHOOL,  120   Broad^^vay 

EVENING    SCHOOL,  Cooper    Union 

(For  stadentB  wbo  c«nnot  attend  day  leMlon.) 

SUMMER    SCHOOL,  120   Broadway 

(Eight  weeks,  Jane-Aogiut.) 

Degree  of  LL.B.  after  two  years*  conrse :  of  LL.M.  after  three  years*  covrse.  Largest  law 
sehoolln  the  United SUtes.  ^  umber  of  studenU  for  the  past  year  (VBM-VI)  HAO*  of  which  3S9 
were  college  gradnates.  The  school  Is  in  the  midst  of  the  courts  and  lawyers*  offices  and  tbns 
an  inyalnable  opportunity  is  afforded  to  become  familiar  with  legal  practice  and  the  conduct 
of  aflisirs.   Send  for  catalogue  explaining  **  Dwlght  Method,**  course  ot  study,  etc.,  to 

GEORGE  CHASE,  Dean»   120  Broadway. 

J.    J.    KRAFT, 

Merchant    Tailor, 

26  Center  Street,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

HEUBLEIN'S  CAFE, 

Cor.  Chnrch  and  Court  Streets. 
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For  Headaches 

SCHOONMIKER'S 

Aceto-Caffein 

Headache 

Wafers 

Cure  Instantly. 

Endorsed  and  naed 
iiy  Phjpiidans. 

A  SAPB, 

QUICK  AND 

posmve  cusa 


.  B.  8CHURMAN,  D,  J.   BRENNAN, 

H.  S.  HIQBY 

and  DRUQQISTS  GENERALLY. 


THE  FAMOUS  WELSBACH  LAMP 

The  best  light  for  siudj  yet  furaiBhed  hy  Science.  Cao  be 
shaded  In  anjr  color  to  suit  the  moit  faitidious.  Gaa  Radia* 
tors.  Stoves,  etc.,  lor  safe,  quick  and  efficient  heaL  Look  at 
the  varieties  at  out  salesroom. 

NE^^^    HAVEN     GAS     LIGHT    CO., 
so    OliO'WIT    ST. 

CARPET    WAREROOMS. 

A  SAFE  AND  RELIABLE  PLACE  TO  BUY. 

H.    B.   PERRY,    -    914    Chapel    Street. 
F.    -^.    .5C    D-   JEB.     ATiTiIliTg-. 

COAL 

755    CHAPEL    ST. 


Yale  Lit.  Advertiser, 

WORLD'S    COLUMBIAN 


IGHEST    AWARD...  EXPOSITION 


E.  TWYEFFDRT, 

MAKER  OF  MEN'S  CLOTHES, 


208  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  T. 

(One  door  Btwve  iStb  St.) 


CORRECT  STYLES  FOR  ALL  FUNCTIONS. 


SPECIAL    DEPARTMENT. 

SPORTiNQ   STYLES. 


Tattersall  Waistcoat^  Highland  Spats,  English 
Shooting  Coats,  Driving  and  Paddock  Coats. 


SPSCUL  DISCODIT  ALLOWED  JUHIOBS  MD  C0LLK6B  STODBin. 


KSTAHLIiJHEU   i3i8. 


BROOKS    BROTHERS, 


Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


SPRING    AND    SUMMER   OF    i8oS. 


In  announcinjj  the  opening  of  tlu*  season's  goods  we 
beg  to  say  thai  wliile  the  asst»i'lmenl  l^oth  in  materials 
and  garments  will  be  found  as  complete  and  varied  as 
heretofore,  ineludinu*  iiood>  of  the  liiuhest  mades,  at 
the  same  time  thr  necessity  foj-  moderate  |nice<  lia> 
not  been  overlooked. 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

Knickerbocker  Suits  of  Sweaters  in  all  weig^hts. 

Tweeds,  Homespuns.  shapes  and  colors. 

Donegals   and  Russian  Crash.  Highland  Gaiters. 

Scotch  Long-Hose.  Pigskin  Leggings. 

Golfing  Coats  with  Covert  Coats  of  various  weights, 

club  collars  and  buttons.  wool,  silk  and  serge  lined. 

P'ancy  Wair^tcoats,  Scotch  Ulsters  for  traveling 

knitted  and  woven.  and  otliei  purposes. 

FURNISHING    DEPARTMENT 

Gloves  in  proper  shades  l:nnort«.*d  Golf  Club.-:  of  Archie 

for  drivini^  and  street  wen:  Simpson  and  othiT  makes. 

Coachmen  s    Fu:ni&hin;j;s.  •Hcl.^byA     Golt"  Bali. 

Neckwear  of  «.'jnt".nf  i  patt€:i:s  Caddie  Ba3:.s  of  !er.rho:  aj:d  caiiva*" 

in  rich  silJcs.     Clwb  and  of  bup'-iio'  (jualr.y. 

school  coiois.     Stocks,  Sl:ar:^.  i- cat  her  an  c  \V:ck»:  Cmojs 

and  Tics  inw.ishnbh:  lab: ics.  !tIug«;ij2  Valisrv.  Ki»   Bai/s. 

Bath  Robes  ar.d  VViap-i.  S:.i:i  Cases,  Luncheon  and 

Room  Suits  anc  Gowns.  Tea    Da-aket-.-,   Ricmi; 

impoitcd   and   of  our   own  an-i  Uc\l'  Whips. 

m&nii  fart  lire.  Ciop?.,    Twijijs,    etc. 


